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MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND#* 


SECOND 


In our first article ¢ we referred in 
general terms to the fact that Mr. 
Froude had plunged into a great his- 
torical subject without the requisite 
knowledge or the necessary prepara- 
tion. This judgment was presumed 
to be so well established by the con- 
current testimony of the most oppo- 
site schools of criticism, both English 
and French, that it was not thought 
necessary to cite examples from his 
pages. In that notice we merely un- 
dertook to state the general results 
of criticism as to Mr. Froude’s first 
six volumes, reserving particular ex- 
amination for the latter half of the 
work, with special reference to his 
treatment of Mary Stuart. 

Since, however, it has been said 
that we charge the historian with 
shortcomings, and give no instances 
in support, we will, before proceeding 
further, satisfy this objection. This 
could be most easily and profusely 
done by going into his treatment of 
questions of the contemporary his- 
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tory of foreign countries, or of gene- 
ral history preceding the sixteenth 
century, in both of which Mr. Froude 
is deplorably weak. But we prefer a 
more decisive test, one that leaves 
the historian without excuse, and 
will, therefore, not only confine it to 
English history, but to English his- 
tory of the period of Elizabeth, with 
which, according to his late plaintive 
appeal to the 2a// Mall Gazette, Mr. 
Froude has labored so diligently and 
is so entirely familiar. 

And the test proposed illustrates 
not only his imperfect mastery of 
his own selected period of English 
history, but his total unconsciousness 
of the existence of one of the most 
peculiar laws of England in force for 
centuries before and after that period. 
A clever British reviewer, in express- 
ing his surprise at our historian’s mul- 
tifarious ignorance concerning the 
civil and criminal jurisprudence of 
his country, says that it is difficult to 
believe that Mr. Froude has ever 
seen the face of an English justice; 
and the reproach is well merited. 
Nevertheless we do not look for the 
accuracy of a Lingard ora Macaulay in 
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an imaginative writer like Mr. Froude, 
and might excuse numerous slips and 
blunders as to law pleadings and the 
forms of criminal trialk—nay, even as 
to musty old statutes and conflicting 
legislative enactments, (as, for in- 
stance, when he puts on an air of 
critical severity (vol. ix. p. 38) as to 
the allowance of a delay of fifteen 
days in Bothwell’s trial, claiming, in 
his defective knowledge of the Scotch 
law, that it should have been forty 
days ;) but when we find his mind a 
total blank as to the very existence 
of one of the most peculiar and sa- 
lient features of English law, we must 
insist that such ignorance in one who 
sets up for an English historian is far 
from creditable. 

Here is the case. During the reign 
of Elizabeth, one Thomas Cobham, 
like unto many other good English 
Protestants, was “roving the seas, 
half-pirate, half knight-errant of the 
Reformation, doing battle on his own 
account with the enemies of the 
truth, wherever the service of God 
was likely to be repaid with plun- 
der.” (Froude, vol. viii. p. 459.) He 
took a Spanish vessel, (England and 
Spain being at peace,) with a cargo 
valued at eighty thousand ducats, 
killing many on board. After all 
resistance had ceased, he “ sewed up 
the captain and the survivors of the 
crew in their own sails, and flung 
them overboard.” Even in England 
this performance of Cobham was 
looked upon as somewhat irregular, 
and at the indignant requisition of 
Spain, he was tried in London for 
piracy. De Silva, the Spanish ambas- 
sador at the court of Elizabeth, wrote 
home an account of the trial. We 
now quote Mr. Froude, who being— 
as a learned English historian should 
be—perfectly familiar with the legal 
institutions of his country, and know- 
ing full well that the punishment de- 
scribed by De Silva was never in- 
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flicted jn England, is naturally shock- 
ed at the ignorance of this foreigner, 
and thus presents and comments upon 
his letter. 


**Thomas Cobham,” wrote De Silva, 
** being asked at the trial, according to the 
usual form in England, if he had any thing 
to say in arrest of judgment, and answer- 
ing nothing, was condemned to be taken to 
the Tower, to be stripped naked to the skin, 
and then to be placed with his shoulders 
resting on a sharp stone, his legs and arms 
extended and on his stomach a gun, too 
heavy for him to bear, yet not large enough 
immediately to crush him. There he is to 
be left till he die. They will give him a 
few grains of corn to eat, and for drink the 
foulest water in the Tower.”’ (Froude, vol. 


viii. p. 449, London ed. of 1863.) 


It would not be easy to state the 
case in fewer words and more accu- 
rately than De Silva here puts it. 
Cobham was called upon to answer 
in the usual form, and “ answering 
nothing ” or “ standing mute,” “ was 
condemned,” etc. <A definition of 
the offence and a description of its 
punishment by the well-known Jeine 
Jorte et dure were thus clearly pre- 
sented; but even then Mr. Froude fails 
to recognize an offence and its penal- 
ty, perfectly familiar to any student 
who has ever read Blackstone or 
3ailey’s Law Dictionary, and makes 
this astounding comment on De Sil- 
va’s letter: 

“* Had any such sentence been pronounced, 
tt would not have been left to be discovered in 
the letter of a stranger; the ambassador 
may perhaps, in this instance, have been 
purposely deceived, and his demand for 
justice satisfied by a fiction of imaginary 
horror.” (Froude, vol. viii. p. 449, Lon- 
don ed. 1863.) 

This unfortunate performance of 
Mr. Froude was received by critics 
with mirthful surprise, and, as a con- 
sequence, although the passages we 
have cited may be found, as we have 
indicated, in the London edition of 
1863, they need not be looked for 
in later editions. On the contrary, 
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we now learn from Mr. Froude 
(Scribner edition of 1870, vol viii. p. 
461) that “ Cobham refused to plead 
to his indictment, and the dreadful 
sentence was passed upon him of the 
peine forte e¢ dure ;” and thereto is 
appended an erudite note for the in- 
struction of persons supposed to be 
unacquainted with English law, ex- 
plaining the matter, and citing Black- 
stone, “book iv. chap. 25.” 

Ah! learning is a beautiful thing! 

But, possibly it may be suggested, 
this dreadful punishment was rarely 
inflicted, and that fact may serve to 
excuse Mr. Froude? Not at all. 
Other instances of the feine forte et 
dure occurred in this very reign of 
Elizabeth, with whose history Mr. 
Froude is so very familiar. Here is 
one which inspires us with a feeling 
of compassion for the much-abused 
Spanish Inquisition, and proportion- 
ately increases our admiration of the 
“ glorious Reformation.” 

Margaret Middleton, the wife of 
one Clitheroe, a rich citizen of York, 
was prosecuted for having harbored 
a priest in quality of a schoolmaster. 
At the bar (March 25th, 1586) she 
refused to plead guilty, because she 
knew that no sufficient proof could 
be brought against her; and she 
would not plead “not guilty,” be- 
cause she considered such a plea 
equivalent toa falsehood. ‘The /eine 
forte et dure was immediately ordered. 


** After she had prayed, Fawcet, the she- 
riff, commanded them to put off her ap- 
parel; when she, with the four women, 
requested him on their knees, that, for the 
honor of womanhood, this might be dis- 
pensed with. But they would not grant it. 
Then she requested them that the women 
might unapparel her, and that they would 
turn their faces from her during that time. 

*“*The women took off her clothes, and 
put upon her the long linen habit. Then 
very quickly she laid her down upon the 
ground, her face covered with a handker- 
chief, and most part of her body with the 
habit. The dure (door) was laid upon her; 
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her hands she joined toward her face. Then 
the sheriff said, ‘ Naie, ye must have your 
hands bound.’ Then two sergeants parted 
her hands, and bound them to two posts. 
After this they laid weight upon her, 
which, when she first felt she said, ‘ Jesu, 
Jesu, Jesu, have mercye upon mee,’ which 
were the last words she was heard to speake. 
She was in dying about one quarter of an 
hour. A sharp stone, as much as a man’s 
fist had been put under her back; upon her 
was laied to the quantitie of seven or eight 
hundred weight, which, breaking her ribbs, 
caused them to burst forth of the skinne.”’ 


This question of the feine forte et 
dure naturally brings us to the consi- 
deration of a kindred subject most sin- 
gularly treated in Mr. Froude’s pages. 
If the constant use of 


TORTURE AND THE RACK 


had been a feature of Mary Stuart’s 
reign, and not, as it was, the daily 
expedient of Elizabeth and Cecil, what 
bursts of indignant eloquence should 
we not have been favored with by 
our historian, and what admirable il- 
lustrations would it not have furnish- 
ed him as to the brutalizing tenden- 
cies of Catholicity and the superior 
humanity and enlightenment of Pro- 
testantism? Nothing so clearly shows 
the government of Elizabeth to have 
been a despotism as her constant em- 
ployment of torture. Every time she 
or Cecil sent a prisoner to the rack— 
and they sent hundreds—they tram- 
pled the laws of England under foot. 
These laws, it is true, sometimes au- 
thorized painful ordeals and severe 
punishments, but the rack never. Tor- 
ture was never legally authorized in 
England. But the trickling blood, 
the agonized cries, the crackling bones, 
the “strained limbs and quivering 
muscles” (Froude vol. vi. p. 294) of 
martyred Catholics make these Tudor 
practices lovely in Mr. Froude’s eyes, 
and he philosophically remarks, “The 
method of inquiry, however inconso- 
nant with modern conceptions of jus- 
tice, was adapted excellently for the 
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outrooting of the truth.” 
293.) 

We can hardly believe that any 
other man of modern enlightenment 
could possibly entertain such opinions. 
They are simply amazing in their cold- 
blooded and crude ignorance. Tor- 
ture is not only “inconsonant” with 
modern conceptions of justice, but 
also with ancient ; for it is condemned 
even by the sages of the law which 
authorized it. If Mr. Froude had any 
knowledge of the civil law, he might 
have learned something of this matter 
from the Digests, (Zider xviii. tit. 18.) 
The passage is too long to cite, but 
one sentence alone tells us in a few 
words of the fallacy, danger, and de- 
caption of the use of torture: “ Etenim 
res est fragilis et periculosa, et que 
veritatem fallat.” 

So much for ancient opinion. And 
modern justice has rejected the horri- 
ble thing, not only on the ground of 
morality, but because it has been de- 
monstrated to be a promoter of per- 
jury and the worst possible means of 
“ outrooting” the truth. 

To return: the case of Cobham is 
not the only one in which Mr. Froude 
has prudently profited by criticism, and 
hastened, in a new edition of his work, 
to repair his blunder. Even a slight 
comparison of his first with his last 
edition will show him to be under 
deep obligations to his critics, and it 
would be wise in him to seek to in- 
crease his debt of gratitude by fresh 
corrections. 


(Vol. vii. p. 


THE CHATELAR STORY 


is told by Mr. Froude in his charac- 
teristic way, and, while acquitting Ma- 
ry Stuart of blame, “she had probably 
nothing worse to accuse herself of than 
thoughtlessness,” (vol. vii. p. 506,) ma- 
nages to leave a stain upon her cha- 
racter. He prefaces the story with 
the statement that “she was selfish in 
her politics and sensual in her pas- 
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sions.” Serious historians generally 
use language with some reference to 
its value; but one epithet costs Mr. 
Froude no more effort than another, 
although there is not a shadow of pre- 
text thus far in his own version of 
Mary’s history to justify so foul an 
outrage as the use here of this word 
“sensual.” We pass on, Chatelar 
was a young Huguenot gentleman, a 
nephew of the noble Bayard, gifted 
and highly accomplished. He had 
accompanied his patron D’Amville to 
Scotland, and returned with him to 
France. D’Amville was a suitor for 
Mary’s hand, and, after some time, 
dispatched Chatelar to Scotland with 
missives for the queen. Randolph 
was present when Chatelar arrived, 
and describes D’Amville’s letter as of 
“three whole sheets of paper.” Yet 
Mr. Froude, perfectly aware of all this, 
writes, 

** He went back to France, but he could 
not remainthere. The moth was recal/ed to 


the flame whose warmth was life and death 
to it.’’ 


The remainder is of a piece with 
this. Supernaturally penetrating in 
reading Mary Stuart’s most hidden 
thoughts, Mr. Froude is blind to the 
vulgar envy of the parvenu Randolph, 
who, writing to Cecil, (Froude, vol. vii. 
p- 505, note,) has the mendacious im- 
pudence to speak of Chatelar as “so 
unworthy a creature and abject a var- 
let.” 

Of the rules that govern the admis- 
sion of evidence in ordinary courts of 
law, Mr. Froude does not appear to 
have any knowledge, and at every 
page he manifests a total unconscious- 
ness of the most rudimentary test to 
be applied to the testimony of a wit- 
ness in or out of court. It is to see 
whether the witness has not some po- 
werful motive to praise or to blame. 
Thus, when he desires to establish a 
high character for “the stainless Mur- 
ray,” he gives us the testimony of —— 
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his employers Elizabeth and Cecil! 
In telling us what Mary Stuart was, 
he most freely uses the hired pam- 
phleteer Buchanan, although ashamed 
—as well he may be—to name his 
authority.* So also in the case before 
us, although the mean envy excited 
in Randolph by the accomplished and 
nobly-born young Frenchman is per- 
fectly clear, Mr. Froude gives us the 
English envoy’s dispatchgs as testi- 
mony not to be questioned. 


MARY STUART AND JOHN KNOX. 


An interview between the queen 
and Knox in December, 1562, in 
which Mr. Froude describes Knox’s 
rudeness as “sound northern courte- 
sy,” (vol. vii. p. §43,) is passed over by 
him with commendable rapidity. And 
of yet another interview he says not a 
word. 

Under the statute of 1560 proceed- 
ings were taken in 1563 against Mary 
in the west of Scotland for celebrating 
mass. 

The wilds of Ayrshire, in later years 
the resort of persecuted Presbyterians, 
were the resort of persecuted Catho- 
lics. “On the bleak moorlands or 
beneath the shelter of some friendly 
roof,” says Mr. Hosack,f “ they wor- 
shipped in secret according to the 
faith of their fathers.” Zealous refor- 
mers waited not for form of law to at- 
tack and disperse the “ idolaters,” 
when they found them thus engaged. 
Mary remonstrated with Knox against 
these lawless proceedings, and argued 
for freedom of worship, or, as Knox 
himself states it, “no to pitt haunds 
to punish ony man for using himsel 
in his religion as he pleases.” But 
the Scotch reformer applauded the 
outrage, and even asserted that pri- 
vate individuals might even “slay with 


@ In all his volumes Mr. Froude cites Buchanan 
by name but once. 

+ Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers. By 
John Hosack, Barrister at Law, Edinburgh. 1369. 
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their own hands idolaters and enemies 
of the true religion,” quoting Scrip- 
ture to prove his assertions.* Short- 
ly afterward forty-eight Catholics were 
arraigned before the high court of jus- 
ticiary for celebrating mass, and pun- 
ished by imprisonment. 

At page 384 (vol. vii.) we are told 
by Mr. Froude that the Protestant 
mob drove the priest from the altar, 
(royal chapel,) “with broken head 
and bloody ears,” and at page 418 
that “the measure of virtue in the 
Scotch ministers was the audacity 
with which they would reproach the 
queen.” Maitland protested that 
theirs was not language for subjects 
to use to their sovereign,” and there 
really appears to be something in the 
suggestion ; but Mr. Froude is of the 
opinion that “essentially, after all, 
Knox was right,” clinching it, with— 
“He suspected that Mary Stuart 
meant mischief to the reformation, 
and she did mean mischief.” And 
this is the key to Mr. Froude’s main 
argument throughout this history. 
Whoever and whatever favors the re- 
formation is essentially good, who- 
ever and whatever opposes it is essen- 
tially vile. And the end, (the refor- 
mation) justifies the means. 

Far be it from us to gainsay the 
perfect propriety of an occasional 
supply of sacerdotal broken heads and 
bloody ears, if a Protestant mob sees 
fit to fancy such an amusement; or 
to question the measure of virtue in 
the Scotch ministers; or to approve 
of the absurd protest of Maitland; 
or, least of all, not swiftly to recog- 
nize that “essentially” Knox was 


* He had previously d ed his ign from 
the pulpit as an incorrigible idolatress and an enemy 
whose death would be a public blessing. Randolph 
writes to Cecil February, 1564, “‘ They pray that God 
will either turn her heart or send her a short life ;” 
adding, “of what charity or spirit this proceedeth, I 
leave to be discussed by the great divines.”” And yet 
we must not hastily condemn Knox, although a man 
fifty-eight years of age, of indiscriminate sourness and 
severity to all young women. He was at that very 
time paying his addresses to a girl of sixteen. 
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right. Not we indeed! But then 
we really must be excused for ventur- 
ing to suggest—merely to suggest, 
that, in the first place, if we assume 
such a line of argument, we deprive 
ourselves of weapons wherewith to 
assail the cruelties of such men as 
Alva and Philip of Spain. Surely, 
the right does not essentially go with 
the power to persecute! And in the 
second place—that this was rather 
rough treatment for a young and in- 
experienced girl, against whom thus 
far nothing has been shown. Buthere 
Mr. Froude meets us with “ Harlot 
of Babylon,” and we are again si- 
lenced. 

Maitland absurdly hinted to Knox 
that if he had a grievance he should 
complain of it modestly, and was very 
properly hooted at by Knox in reply. 
And thereupon comes a fine passage 
from Mr. Froude, admirably exempli- 
fying his psychological treatment of 
history. (Vol. vii. p. 419.) 


“Could she but secure first the object 
on which her heart was fixed, she could in- 
demnify herself afterward at her leisure. 
The preachers might rail, the fierce lords 
might conspire; a little danger gave piquan- 
cy to life, and the air-drawn crowns which 
floated before her imagination would pay 
for it all.” 


We do not know how this may 
affect other people, but “ air-drawn 
crowns” did the business for us, and 
we proceed to make it the text for 
A LESSON IN HISTORICAL WRITING. 

Mr. Froude may or may not have 
transferred the contempt and hatred of 
France of the sixteenth century, which 
throughout his book he loses no op- 
portunity of manifesting, to France of 
the nineteenth century ; but we ven- 
ture to suggest to him that he may 
find in France models and principles 
of historical treatment which he might 
study with signal profit. Specially 
would we commend to his lection 
and serious perpension the following 
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pithy passage from the very latest 
published volume of French history. 
We refer to Lanfrey’s Histoire de Na- 
poleon I. The author describes the 
meeting of Napoleon and Alexander 
at Tilsit, and, referring to the absurd 
attempt made by some writers to 
explain the motives which actuated 
the French and Russian emperors at 
their private interview on the Nie- 
men, makgs this sensible reflection : 

“Tl est toujours dangereux et sou- 
vent puéril de vouloir interpréter les 
sentiments secrets des personnages 
historiques.”* (Lanfrey, vol. iv. p. 403. 
Paris, 1870.) Mr. Froude’s attention 
to this teaching would rapidly sup- 
press “ air-drawn crowns” and such 
like stage properties, so freely used by 
him for dramatic effect. 


SOME OMISSIONS. 


Mr. Froude appears to have no 
knowledge of the important proceed- 
ings at Mary’s first Parliament, May, 
1563, when the corpse of the late 
Earl of Huntly, kept for the purpose 
since the previous October, was 
brought in for attainder. Forfeiture 
was declared mainly for Murray’s be- 
nefit, and at the same time the for- 
feitures of the Earl of Sutherland (the 
evidence against him being forgeries) 
and eleven barons of the house of 
Gordon were passed. In vain the 
Countesses of Huntly and Sutherland 
endeavored to petition the queen; 
they were, by Murray’s intervention, 
denied access to her. Nor does our 
historian appear to have heard of the 
circumstances attending Murray’s sur- 
reptitious procuring of the queen’s 
signature to the death-warrant of 
young Huntly. It is a most interest- 
ing episode, but we have not room 
for it. Some three weeks later, we 
find a curious letter of Randolph to 

*“ The attempt to make one’s self the interpreter 


of the secret sentiments of historical personages is al- 
ways dangerous and frequently ridiculous.” 
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Cecil, which need not be sought for 
in Froude. It is important as show- 
ing the peculiar esteem in which Mur- 
ray was held at the court of 
Elizabeth. A packet addressed to 
Queen Mary had been stopped and 
opened by the English officials at 
Newcastle. Mary, not recognizing 
her position as the vassal of Eliza- 
beth, complained of it to Randolph. 
Whereupon Randolph writes to Ce- 
cil, (June, 1563,) advising, “If any 
suspected letters be taken, not to 
open them, but to send them to my 
Lord of Moray, of whose services 
the Queen of England is sure.” And 
good reason there was to be sure; 
for all the world, except Mr. Froude, 
knows that the “stainless,” from first 
to last, was the bribed and pensioned 
agent of Elizabeth. 


KNOX AND THE COUNCIL. 


“‘ The Queen of Scots,” says Mr. Froude, 
**had quarrelled again with Knox, whom 
she attempted to provide with lodgings in 
the castle; the lords had interfered, and an- 
ger and disappointment had made her ill.” 
(Vol. vii. p. 549.) 

Here again Mary seems to fall 
away from the high standard of “ con- 
summate actress ;” but, on the other 
hand, Mr. Froude is fully up to his 
own standard of consummate histo- 
rian; for the passage is clever, even 
for him. Here is what it all means: 
Cranston and Armstrong, two mem- 
bers of Knox’s congregation who 
were afterward among the murderers 
of Riccio, had been arrested and 
thrown into prison for raising a riot 
in the chapel royal at Holyrood, 
to prevent service there. And why 
should they not? <A Catholic queen 
had no rights which her Protestant 
subjects were bound to respect. Knox 
thereupon sent a circular throughout 
Scotland convening his brethren to 
meet in Edinburgh on a certain day 
—in other words, to excite tumult and 
inaugurate civil war. Let Randolph, 
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Mr. Froude’s favorite authority, tell 
the rest. 
Randolph to Cecil, Dec. 21, 1563: 
**The lords had assembled to take order 
with John Knox and his faction, who in- 
tended, by a thutinous assembly made by 
his letter before, to have rescued two of their 


brethren from course of law for using an 
outrage,” etc. 


Murray and Maitland sent for Knox 
and remonstrated with him. But 
Knox showed no respect for either of 
them. Nothing came of the inter- 
view, and they had him summoned 
before the queen and her privy coun- 
cil. Seriously ill as she was, she at- 
tended. Now compare these facts 
with Mr. Froude’s statement above, 
(vol. vii. p. §49,) andsee if it is possible 
to crowd into three lines more mis- 
representation and malevolence. Note 
quarrelled, Mary knew nothing of 
the affair until after the action of the 
lords and the attempt of Murray and 
Maitland to persuade Knox. Mr. 
Froude says Mary attempted to im- 
prison him, and the lords interfered. 
“ Anger and disappointment made her 
ill.” Now, this Knox affair occurred 
while Randolph was waiting to have 
audience of Mary, but was delayed 
on account of her illness. To return 
to the council. Knox’s seditious let- 
ter was produced. He boldly avow- 
ed it, and significantly observed, re- 
ferring to certain reported practices 
of Murray and Maitland, that “no 
forgeries had been interpolated in the 
spaces he had left blank.” A week 
after this event, Randolph describes 
Mary as still sick, although compelled 
to confer with her council. 


MARY’S MARRIAGE, 


All this time Mary has been waiting 
Elizabeth’s good pleasure as to whom 
she shall marry. Elizabeth finally 
decided to bestow upon her Scottish 
sister her own lover Leicester, who 
“was, perhaps, the most worthless of 
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her subjects; but in the loving eyes of 
his mistress he was the knight sans peur 
et sans reproche ; and she took a me- 
lancholy pride in offering her sister 
her choicest jewel.” (Vol. viii. p. 74.) 
But Mr. Froude spoils the “ melan- 
choly pride” at the next page by tell- 
ing us that Elizabeth “ was so capa- 
ble of falsehood that her own expres- 
sions would have been an insufficient 
guarantee for her sincerity.” 

Murray’s opposition to Mary’s mar- 
riage with Darnley was bitter. His 
ascendency in her councils had cul- 
minated in his proposition to have 
himself legitimated, and that the 
queen should lease the crown to him 
and Argyll. Mary’s marriage to any 
one would end all such hopes, and 
Darnley, moreover, was personally 
obnoxious to Murray because he had 
been heard to say, looking at a map 
of Scotland, that Murray had “too 
much for a subject.” Elizabeth’s in- 
structions precisely tallied with Mur- 
ray’s inclinations and interest. He 
withdrew from court, and would not 
attend the convention at Perth. 


PLOT TO IMPRISON MARY, 


And now comes the plot of Mur- 
ray and his friends to seize Darnley 
and his father, (Lennox,) deliver them 
to Elizabeth’s agents or slay them if 
they made resistance, and imprison 
the queen at Lochleven. In a note 
at page 178, vol. viii, Mr. Froude, 
with a sweet and touching melancho- 
ly, says, “A sad and singular horo- 
scope had already been cast for Darn- 
ley.” The magician of this horoscope 
was Randolph, who fears that “ Darn- 
ley can have no long life amongst 
this people.” Certainly not, if Mr. 
Randolph understands himself; for 
his letters of that period are full of the 
details of a plot to stir up an insurrec- 
tion in Scotland, place Murray at the 
head of it, kill Darnley and his father, 
and imprison the queen at Lochleven. 


oo 
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Elizabeth sent Murray £7000 for the 
nerve of the insurrection, and her let- 
ters to Bedford instructing him to fur- 
nish Murray with money and soldiers 
are in existence. The programme 
was at last carried out eighteen months 
later, when Darnley was killed and 
Mary a prisoner. 

On the 30th of June, 1565, at ten 
in the morning, the queen, with a 
small retinue, was to ride from Perth 
to Callendar house, to be present at 
the baptism of a child of her friends 
Lord and Lady Livingstone. Mur- 
ray’s party were to take her prisoner 
at this time. The Earls of Rothes 
and Argyll, and the Duke of Chatel- 
herault were to be stationed at three 
different points on her route with an 
overpowering force. Murray was to 
wait at Lochleven, which he had just 
provisioned and provided with artil- 
lery. As usual, he managed to have 
the overt act done by others. 

All these arrangements were made 
in concert with Randolph and Cecil, 
and were so apparently perfect that 
success was considered certain. So 
sure was Cecil of it that an entry in his 
private diary of July 7th, runs, “ that 
there was a rumor that the Scottish 
Queen should have been taken.” 

During the night of the 29th, a warn- 
ing was conveyed to Mary of the plot. 
Instead of waiting until ten, the hour 
fixed for her departure, she was in the 
saddle at five in the morning, and safe 
at Callendar by eleven. It is very sin- 
gular, but Mr. Froude seems never to 
have heard of this exciting ride, while 
the “stainless ” Murray was keeping 
bootless watch and ward at Loch- 
leven. We regret it exceedingly, if 
for no other reason than the loss of 
an animated picture in Mr, Froude’s 
best style, running somewhat thus: 


** Bright shone the sun. The queen, with 
incredible animosity, was mounted on a swift 
courser galloping by the side of young 
Darnley, and then away—away—past the 
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Parenwell, past Lochleven, through Kin- 
ross, past Castle Campbell, across the north 
Ferry and over the Firth, fast as their horses 
could speed; seven in all—Mary, her three 
ladies, Darnley, Lennox, Atholl, and Ruth- 
ven. In five hours the hospitable gates of 
Livingstone had closed behind them, and 
Mary Stuart was safe.” (See vol. viii. p. 
270.) 

Of this plot of Murray, here is the 
clever record made by Mr. Froude: 


** A hint was given him that Darnley and 
Riccio had formed a plan to killhim. He 
withdrew to his mother’s castle at Lochle- 
ven, and published the occasion of his dis- 
obedience. Mary Stuart replied with a coun- 
ter-charge that the Earl of Murray had pro- 
posed to take her prisoner and carry Darn- 
ley off to England.” (Vol. viii. p. 180.) 


Upon this, Mr. Froude’s cool com- 
ment is, “ Both stories were probably 
true”! Yes, with the difference that 
the proof against Murray was over- 
whelming ; for Mr. Froude admits that 
“ Murray’s offer to Randolph was 
sufficient evidence against himself,” 
whereas there was none against Darn- 
ley. At page 182, Mr. Froude makes 
Mary “return from Perth to Edin- 
burgh.” This renders it quite clear 
that he has never heard of her hur- 
ried ride to Callendar. 


QUESTION OF TOLERATION, 


Randolph strangely finds fault with 
Mary for her toleration in religious 
matters. “ Her will to continue pa- 
pistry, and her desire to have all men 
live as they list, so offendeth the god- 
ly men’s consciences, that it is con- 
tinually feared that these matters will 
break out to some great mischief.” 
And lo! the mischief did break out. 
The Assembly of the Kirk presented, 
under the singular garb of a “ suppli- 
cation,” a remonstrance to the queen, 
in which they declared that “the prac- 
tice of idolatry” could not be tole- 
rated in the sovereign any more than 
in the subject, and that the “ papisti- 
cal and blasphemous mass” should 
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be wholly abolished. To whom the 
queen : 


‘*Where it was desired that the mass 
should be suppressed and abolished, as well 
in her majesty’s own person and family as 
amongst her subjects, her highness did an- 
swer for herself, that she was noways per- 
suaded that there was any impiety in the 
mass, and trusted her subjects would not 
press her to act against her conscience; for, 
not to dissemble, but to deal plainly with 
them, she neither might nor would forsake 
the religion wherein she had been educated 
and brought up, believing the same to be 
the true religion, and grounded on the word 
of God. Her loving subjects should know 
that she, neither in times past, nor yet in 
time coming, did intend to force the con- 
science of any person, but to permit every 
one to serve God in such manner as they 
are persuaded to be the best, that they 
likewise would not urge her to any thing 
that stood not with the quietness of her 
mind,” 


“ Nothing,” remarks Mr. Hosack, 
“could exceed the savage rudeness 
of the language of the assembly ; no- 
thing could exceed the dignity and 
moderation of the queen’s reply.” Of 
all this,in Mr. Froude’s pages, not one 
word! Indeed he at all times reli- 
giously keeps out of sight all Mary 
says or writes, admitting rarely a few 
words under prudent censorship and 
liberal expurgation. Sweetly compar- 
ing the assembly to “the children of 
Israel on their entrance into Canaan,” 
he dissimulates their savage rudeness, 
and adds, almost pensively, that Mur- 
ray, though he was present, “no 
longer raised his voice in opposition.” 
Randolph fully confirms what Throck- 
morton reported four years before— 
that she neither desired to change her 
own religion nor to interfere with 
that of her subjects. Mary told Knox 
the same thing when she routed him, 
by his own admission, in profane his- 
tory, and his own citations from the 
Old Testament. Where she obtained 
her familiarity with the Scriptures we 
cannot imagine, if Mr. Froude tells 
the truth about her “ French educa- 
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tion.” “A Catholic sovereign sin- 
cerely pleading to a Protestant assem- 
bly for liberty of conscience, might 
have been a lesson to the bigotry of 
mankind,” (vol. viii. p. 182;) “ but,” 
adds Mr. Froude, “ Mary Stuart was 
not sincere.” When Mr. Froude says 
Mary Stuart is intolerant, we show 
him, by a standard universally recog- 
nized, her words and actions, all al- 
ways consistent with each other and 
with themselves, that she was emi- 
nently tolerant and liberal. But when 
he gives us his personal and unsup- 
ported opinion that “ she was not sin- 
cere,” he passes beyond the bounds 
of historical argument into a realm 
where we cannot follow him. 

Still greater than Mr. Froude’s diffi- 
culty of quoting Mary at all, is his dif- 
ficulty of quoting her correctly when 
he pretends to. Randolph comes to 
Mary with a dictatorial message from 
Elizabeth, that she shall not take up 
arms against the lords in insurrection. 
Mr. Froude calls it a request that she 
would do no injury to the Protestant 
lords, who were her good subjects. 
Mary replied, according to Froude, 
(vol. viii. p. 188,) “that Elizabeth 
might call them ‘ good subjects ;’ she 
had found them bad subjects, and as 
such she meant to treat them.” Ma- 
ry really said, 


‘**For those whom your mistress calls ‘my 
best subjects,’ I cannot esteem them so, nor 
so do they deserve to be accounted of that 
that they will not obey my commands; and 
therefore my good sister ought not to be 
offended if I do that against them as they 
deserve.” 


The truth is, Mary’s unvarying, 
queenly dignity and womanly gentle- 
ness in all she speaks and writes is 
a source of profound unhappiness to 
Mr. Froude, refuting as it does his 
theory of her character. Conse- 
quently it is his aim to vulgarize it down 
to a standard in vogue elsewhere. 

Mr. Froude is most felicitous when 
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he disguises Mary, as he frequently 
does, with Elizabeth’s tortuous dra- 
péry. Thus: 

** Open and straightforward conduct did 
not suit the complexion of Mary Stuart’s 
genius; she breathed more freely, and she 
used her abilities with better effect, in the 
uncertain twilight of conspiracy,” 

“Uncertain twilight” is pretty. 
But where were Mary’s conspiracies ? 
Had she Randolphs at Elizabeth's 
court, and Drurys on the border, 
plotting, intriguing, and bribing En- 
glish noblemen? Had she two 
thirds of Elizabeth’s council of state 
pensioned as paid spies? Had she 
salaried officials to pick up or invent 
English court scandal for her amuse- 
ment? ‘Truly it is refreshing to turn 
from Mary’s twilight conspiracies to 
the honest and noble transactions of 
Elizabeth, Cecil, and Randolph. But 
of the malicious gossip of Eliza- 
beth’s spies one might not so much 
complain, if Mr. Froude had the 
fairness to give their reports without 
his embroidery of rhetoric and imagi- 
nation. Thus, when Randolph writes, 
“There is a si//y story afloat that the 
queen sometimes carries a pistol,” Mr. 
Froude considers himself authorized 
by Randolph to say, “She carried 
pistols in hand and pistols at her 
saddle-bow ;” and, as usual, reading 
her thoughts, goes on to tell us that 
“her one peculiar hope was to de- 
stroy her brother, against whom she 
bore an especial and unexplained ani- 
mosity.” The personal intimacy be- 
tween Randolph and Murray more 
than sufficiently explains the source 
of the information given in Randolph’s 
letter of Oct. 13th. (Vol. viii. p. 196.) 
Mr. Froude has a moment of weak- 
ness when he says that the intimacy 
between the queen and Riccio was 
so confidential as to provoke ca- 
lumny. That any thing said of 
Mary Stuart could possibly be ca- 
lumny is an admission for Mr. Froude 
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only less amazing than that “she was 
warm and true in her friendships.” 
The queen’s indignation against Mur- 
ray is sufficiently accounted for by 
the existence of the calumnies, and 
the fact that Murray’s treasons sent 
him at this time a fugitive to his mis- 
tress Elizabeth. A few pages further 
on, we have Mary riding “in steel 
bonnet and corselet, with a dagg at 
her saddle-bow,” (vol. viii. p. 213,) for 
which Mr. Froude quotes Randolph. 
But Randolph wrote, “Jf what I 
have heard be true, she rode,” etc., 
questionable hearsay where Mary 
Stuart is concerned, answering Mr. 
Froude’s purpose somewhat better 
than fact. 

Through Randolph, Elizabeth an- 
nounced to Mary that one of the 
conditions on which she would ¢con- 
sent to the Darnley marriage was, 
that “she must conform to the re- 
ligion established by law.” Upon 
this, the singular comment is, “ It is 
interesting to observe how the cur- 
rent of the reformation had swept 
Elizabeth forward in spite of herself.” 
(Vol. viil. p. 187.) Mary’s answer was, 
she “ would make no merchandise of 
her conscience.” 


MURRAY'S INSURRECTION. 

At page 198, vol. viii., after the 
armed rebellion of Murray and his 
friends, popularly known in Scotland 
as “The Runabout Raid,” we have 
Mary 


‘* breathing nothing but anger and defiance. 
The affection of a sister for a brother was 
curdled into a hatred the more malignant 
because it was more unnatural. Her whole 
passion was concentrated on Murray.” 


It must be clear to every one how 
reprehensible Mary was for showing 
any feeling at all in defence of her 
crown, her liberty, and her life, and 
with Mr. Froude’s premises and logic, 
Murray gave a signal proof of affec- 
tion for his sister in arraying himself 
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against her legitimate authority as 
the head of an insurrection. Mr. 
Froude can see, in the just indigna- 
tion of the queen against domestic 
traitors in league with a foreign 
power, nothing but the violence of 
a vengeful fury. His anxiety to pos- 
sess his readers of the same view has 
brought him into a serious difficulty, 
which has been exposed by M. Wie- 
sener in his Marie Stuart, At p. 211, 
vol, viii, Mr. Froude quotes a letter 
of Randolph to Cecil of Oct. sth, 
“in Rolls House,” by which he 
means Record Office, to show that 
Mary “was deaf to advice as she 
had been to menace,” and “ she said 
she would have no peace till she had 
Murray's or Chatelherault’s head.” 
This letter appears to be visible to 
nobody but Mr. Froude; and we 
have the authority of Mr. Joseph 
Stevenson, who is more at home 
among the mss. of the Record Office 
than Mr. Froude, and who, when he 
uses them, has the merit of citing 
them in their integrity, for stating that 
this letter of the 5th October, referred 
to by Mr. Froude, ts notin the Record 
Ofice.* But there is a letter there 
from Randolph to Cecil of the 4th 
October, in which Randolph repre- 
sents Mary 


**not only uncertain as to what she should 
do, but inclined to clement measures, and 
so undecided as to hope that matters could 
be arranged”! 


This does not sound like “ deaf to 
advice,” and Mr. Froude can arrange 
this little difficulty with the dates 
and Mr. Stevenson at his leisure. 
Meantime, we all anxiously wait to 
hear from Mr. Froude where he found 
his authority for stating that Mary 

* See “Calendar of the State Papers relating to 
Scotland, preserved in the State Paper Department 
of Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 2 vols. 
quarto. London, 1858.” 

Copy in Astor Library. This calendar gives the 
date and abstract of the contents of each document. 


There is no record of any letter of Randolph to Cecil 
of Oct. sth, 1565, but there is one of Oct. 4th. 
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said she would have no peace till she 
had Murray’s or Chatelherault’s head. 

At page 205, vol. vili. the account 
given by Mauvissitre of his inter- 
view with Mary is travestied by Mr. 
Froude. Mauvissitre counselled her 
to make peace with the insurgents. 
Mary saw through the device ; for it 
was the counsel of Catherine de’ Me- 
dici, whose enmity to Mary was only 
surpassed by that of Elizabeth; and, 
although without advisers—for Mur- 
ray was in rebellion, Morton had 
withdrawn himself, and Maitland was 
suspected—she rejected it instantly. 

It is amusing to observe how the 
loyal attachment of the citizens and 
merchants. of Edinburgh to Mary 
annoys Mr. Froude. During Mary’s 
absence, the rebels swept into the city 
with a large force; but, notwithstand- 
ing the appeal of the kirk, the “ Ca/- 
vinist shop-keepers,” as Mr. Froude 
witheringly styles them, would not 
lift a finger to aid them. We call it 
amusing, because Mr. Froude every- 
where so undisguisedly manifests. his 
strong personal sympathy that, as an 
historian, he becomes simply absurd. 

Mary marched against the rebels 
with eighteen thousand men. As 
she approached, they fled into Eng- 
land, and the rebellion was over. 

“ The Queen of Scots, following in 
hot pursuit, glared across the frontier 
at her escaping prey.” (Vol. viii. p. 
214.) The amount of precise infor- 
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mation in Mr. Froude’s exclusive 
possession concerning the expression 
of Mary Stuart’s eyes is something 
wonderful, Here her eyes “ glare ;” 
elsewhere, (vol. viii. p. 365,) there is 
an “odd glitter in her eyes,” while at 
p. 161, they are “flashing pride and 
defiance.” 

It is this imaginative power and ta- 
lent for pictorial embellishment which 
lend to Mr. Froude’s work such pe- 
culiar attraction for the general rea- 
der. And to give expression to this 
natural appreciation, such testimoni- 
als as the following are seriously pro- 
duced as evidences of the merit of 
the work. 

“ What a wonderful history it is!” 
says Mrs. Mulock Craik; “ and won- 
derful indeed is it, with its vivid pic- 
turés of scenes and persons long pass- 
ed away ; its broad charity, its tender 
human sympathy, its ever present dig- 
nity, its outbursts of truest pathos.” 

All this is in keeping with the eter- 
nal fitness of things. ‘This excellent 
lady, a somewhat successful writer of 
novels, really means what she says, 
and expresses herself in all sincerity. 
Her admiration is genuine. It is 
that of a pupil for her master, and 
she ingenuously admires one who has 
attained excellence in his art. We 
have not the slightest doubt that ma- 
ny will say with her, “ What a won- 
derful history it is !” 
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IN THE GREENWOOD. 


“ Ten the wyld thorowe the woodes went 
On every syde shear ; 
Grea-hondes thorowe the greves gent 
For to kyll thear dear.” 


I. 


For three consecutive mornings of 
a certain month of May not far dis- 
tant, Blanch and I had opened our 
diaries to write, “ Wind E. N. E.” 

Every body knows what that means 
in Boston. It means chill and gray- 
ness and drizzle; it means melancho- 
ly-shining sidewalks and puddles 2 
surprise just where the foot is most 
confidingly planted; it means water 
dripping over gutters, flowing frothi- 
ly from spouts, and squshing from 
shoes of poor folks at every step they 
take; it means draggled skirts, and 
cross looks, and influenza, and bron- 
chitis, and a disposition to believe 
in the total depravity of inanimate 
things. 

Yes; but also it means an efferves- 
cence of spirit in those rare souls, like 
incarnate sunshine, kindred in some 
sort of “ Epictetus, a slave, maimed 
in body, an Irus in poverty, and favor- 
ed by the immortals.” 

But—three whole days of drizzle! 

On the first day, Blanch and I 
glanced approvingly skyward, and 
said, “ A fine rain!” then went about 
that inevitable clearing out of drawers 
and closets and reading of old letters, 
which a rainy day suggests to the femi- 
nine mind. 

On the second morning, we donned 
water-proofs and over-shoes, and bold- 
ly sallied forth, coming in later breath- 
less, glowing, drenched, and with our 
hair curled up into kinks. Then, sub- 
siding a little, we drew down the crim- 
son curtains, lighted a fire, lighted the 


gas, and, shutting ourselves into that 
rosy cloister, read till we were sleepy. 

But sometimes water looks a great 
deal wetter than it does at other times; 
and on the third morning it looked 
very wet indeed. The damp, easter- 
ly gloom entered between our eyelids 
and penetrated to our souls. We 
struck our colors. Like the Sybarite 
who got a pain in his back from see- 
ing some men at work in the field, 
we shivered in sympathy with every 
passing wretch. 

That prince of blunderers, Sir Boyle 
Roche, used to say that the best way 
to avoid danger is to meet it plumb. 
Acting on that principle, Blanch and 
I took each a chair and a window, 
and, seating ourselves, stared silently 
in the face of the enemy. 

After an hour or so, I began to feel 
the benefit of the baronet’s prescrip- 
tion. 

“ Blanch,” said I, brightening, “let’s 
go on a lark down to Maine, to the 
northern part of Hancock County, to 
a place I know.” 

Blanch turned her small, white face 
toward me, gave me a reproachful 
glance out of her pale-blue eyes, then 
drew her shawl closer about her throat, 
and resumed her gaze in the face of 
out-doors. 

I waited a moment, then pursued, 
“ Rain in town and rain in the country 
are two reigns, as the histories say. 
Lilies shrugging up their white shoul- 
ders, and roses shaking their pink 
faces to get rid of the drops; trees 
lucent green jewels in every leaf; birds 
laughing and scolding at the same 
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time, casting bright little jokes from 
leafy covert to covert; brooks foam- 
ing through their channels like cham- 
pagne out of bottles—” 

“ Never compare a greater thing 
to a less,” interrupted Blanch, severe 
and rhetorical. 

“So you think rain-water is better 
than champagne ?” I asked. 

“No matter. Go on with your 
poetics.” 

“At this time the apple-trees are 
pink clouds of incense, and the cher- 
ry-trees are white clouds of incense, 
the maples are on fire; there are fresh 
light-green sprouts on the dark-green 
spruces; the flaky boughs of the ce- 
dars have put forth pale, spicy buds; 
and the silver birches glimmer under 
hovering mists of green. Deer are 
stealing out of the woods to browse in 
the openings, and gray rabbits hop 
across the long, still road, (there is but 
one road.) ‘The May-flowers are 


about gone; but dandelions, “spring’s 


largess,” are everywhere. Here and 
there is a clearing, over which the 
surrounding wildness has thrown a 
gentle savagery, like lichen over rocks. 
The people (there are two) live in a 
log house. They never get a news- 
paper till it is weeks old, perhaps not 
so soon, and they know nothing of 
fashion. If we should appear to them 
now with our skirts slinking in at the 
ankles, and puffing out at the waist, 
with chignons on our heads and hats 
on our noses, they would run into the 
house and button the doors. Every 
thing there is peaceful. Rumors of 
oppression, fraud, and war reach them 
not. I should not be surprised if 
that were one of the places where they 
still vote for General Jackson. Their 
most frequent visitors are bears, and 
wolves, and snappish little yellow 
foxes. In short, you have no idea 
how delightful the place is.” 

“T am not like the Queen of She- 
ba,” says Blanch. “Though the 
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half had not been told me, my ima- 
gination would have out-built and 
out-hung and out-shone Solomon in 
all his glory. Who are these people ?” 

“ Mr. Thomas and Mrs Sally Smith. 
Sally lived with my mother as help 
when I was a little girl On my 
tenth birthday, she gave me my first 
smelling-bottle, purple glass with a 
silver-washed screw-top. The season 
was July, and the day very warm. 
After holding my precious present in 
my hand awhile, I opened it, and, in 
the innocence of my heart, took a de- 
liberate snuff. The result beggars 
description. When I became capa- 
ble of thought, I believed that the top 
of my head had been blown off. You 
remember in the Aradian Nights the 
bottle out of which, when it was 
unstopped, a demon escaped? Well, 
that was the same bottle. Sally used 
to boil molasses candy for me; and 
she has braided my hair and boxed 
my ears many a time. But mother 
didn’t allow her to box my ears. 
Thomas lived in our town, and tried to 
support himself and make a fortune by 
keeping a market, but with slight suc- 
cess. He was always behindhand, 
and never got the dinner home till the 
cook was at the point of distraction. 
They called him the late Mr. Smith. 
By and by he and Sally got married, 
after a courtship something like that 
of Barkis and Pegotty, and went into 
the woods to live. My mother made 
and gave Sally her wedding-cake, one 
large loaf and four smaller ones. The 
large one would have been larger if 
my brother Dick and I hadn’t got at 
it before it was baked and ate ever so 
much. Did you ever eat raw cake? 
It is real good. I paid Sally a visit 
long ago, and she made me promise 
to come again.” 

“T dare say it is all moon-shine,” 
said Blanch,rising. ‘“ But, here goes.” 

“ Where to?” I exclaimed. 

“To pack my trunks for a visit to 
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Sally Smith,” answered Blanch from 
the door-way. 

“ But I was in fun.” 

“ And I am in earnest.” 

“ And perhaps the facts are not so 
fair as the fancies.” 

“So much the worse for the facts.” 

With which quotation the young 
woman disappeared. 

Resistance was useless. Blanch is 
one of those gentle, yielding creatures 
who always have their own way. 
And I love to be tyrannized over. I 
followed her up-stairs, repeating rue- 
fully, 

** Since then I never dared to be 
As funny as I can.”’ 

Catch me being poetic again! 

That very evening a letter was 
mailed to Sally Smith, announcing our 
coming; and in less than a week we 
started, lingering over the first part 
of our journey, that due preparation 
might be made for our entertainment. 
The last day and a half were to be 
an allegro movement. 

The drive from Bucksport to Ells- 
worth was delightful; not the begin- 
ning of it, where twelve persons were 
crowded into a nine-passenger coach ; 
where Blanch, looking like a wilted 
flower, sat wedged between two large, 
determined women ; where my neigh- 
bor was a restless man who was con- 
stantly trying to get something out 
of the coat-pocket next me; and an 
esthetic man, who insisted on looking 
past my nose at the prospect; and a 
tobacco-chewing man, as his breath in 
my face fully testified: all this was 
not delightful. But after we had en- 
treated the driver, and been assisted 
to a perch on the coach-roof, then it 
was glorious. 

Then we got airy tosses instead of 
dislocating jolts; saw the road un- 
wind, turn by turn, from the woods; 
saw how the grating brake was put 
to the wheel while we crept over the 
brow of a steep pitch, then let go 
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while we spun down the lower part 
and flew over the level. 

The afternoon sun was behind us, 
and gilded the hills; but the hollows 
were full of transparent dusk with the 
crowding, overhanging woods. As 
we came up out of them, our horses 
strained forward to trample on a 
giant shadow-coach, with four shadow- 
horses, a shadow-driver, and two fly- 
away shadow-women in advance of 
every thing else. 

Presently the boughs ceased to 
catch at our veils, the woods thinned 
and withdrew, houses appeared and 
multiplied, and we came out on to a 
long steep hill dipping to a river, 
whence another long steep hill rose at 
the other side. And built up and 
down, and to right and left, was a 
pretty town with all its white houses 
rose-red in the sunset. Well might 
it blush under our faithful eyes! 

“Blanch,” I said, “behold a town 
where, sixteen years ago, a Catholic 
priest almost won the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. On the hill opposite, toward 
the south, stood the Catholic church 
that was burned, and the Catholic 
school-house that was blown up with 
gunpowder. There is the cottage 
where the priest lived. One August 
evening, when the sky was like a 
topaz with sunset, and the new moon 
was out, he baptized me there, and 
a little while after they broke his win- 
dows with stones. Further up the 
hill is the house from which, one rainy 
Saturday night, a mob of masked 
men dragged him. Ah well! that 
story is yet to be told.” 


II. 


HE AND SHE. 


The next morning early, we started 
on our last day’s journey, and were 
driven through a rough country, the 
road dwindling till it seemed likely to 
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imitate that avenue which narrowed 
till it turned into a squirrel-track and 
ran up a tree. At five o’clock, we 
stopped at a farm-house, which was 
also post-office; and there we got a 
man to take us to our journey’s end. 

“ May be you'll take this letter with 
you,” the postmaster said. “It’s for 
Miss Smith.” 

Mrs. is never heard in that region. 

I took that letter, and gazed at it 
a moment in wrathful silence, There 
was my annunciatory epistle written 
to Sally Smith more than a fortnight 
before! 

“Allah il Allah!” sighed Blanch 
resignedly when I held up the letter 
to her view. 

The road over which we now drove 
was streaked with grass that tempted 
the lowered nose of our Rozinante, 
and graceful clusters of buttercups 
brushed the slow spokes of our wheels. 
The forest primeval shut down, solid 
and precipitous, at our left, and at 
our right the scrubby spruces clamber- 
ed and straggled over the ledges with 
the appearance of having just stopped 
to look at us; and in a little while we 
saw through their tops a log house 
that stood at the head of a rocky lane. 
A thin wreath of smoke curled from 
the stone chimney, curtains of spot- 
less whiteness showed inside the tiny 
hinged windows, and a luxuriant hop- 
vine draped all the wall next us. Not 
a rod back from the house, and drawn 
darkly against the sunset sky, was a 
picture very like Doré’s bringing of 
the ark to Bethsames. A group of 
cattle stood there motionless, two 
low-bending spruce-trees unfurled 
their plumy branches over a square 
rock, and, as motionless as_ either, 
stood a tall, gaunt woman staring 
fixedly at us. 

“ Goodness gracious!” cried Blanch 
sharply, “the child will shoot us !” 

Following her glance, I espied a 
tow-headed urchin of ten, may be, 
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whom our coming had petrified in 
the act of getting through the bars at 
the foot of the lane. Against the 
lower bar rested his rifle, the muzzle 
looking us directly in the eye. 

I seized upon him and changed 
his aim. 

“ Your name is Larkin,” I said ac- 
cusingly. 

“Yes, ma’am!” he answered in a 
trembling voice. 

“ What are you here for ?” 

“ Ma’am sent me to borrow Miss 
Smith’s darn’-needle,” he whimpered. 

“You have come four miles through 
the woods to borrow a darning- 
needle ?” I demanded. 

“Yes, ma’am !” he answered, eager- 
ly pointing to a huge needle with a 
blue yarn which was sewed into his 
blue drilling shirt-front. 

“Ts Mrs. Sally Smith alive ?” I ask- 
ed solemnly. 

“Yes, ma’am !” 

“ Does she live in this house ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am 

“ Does any one else live here?” 

“Yes, ma’am !” 

“Who ?” 

“ Mr. Smith.” 

“ Well, set your rifle down here in 
the corner of the fence, and look out 
how you aim it another time. There! 
now take this letter and carry it up to 
Mrs. Smith, and give her my com- 
pliments, and say that we would like 
a reply at her earliest convenience. 
We may be addressed at the foot of 
the lane, sitting on our trunks.” 

As I released his arm, he shot wild- 
ly up the lane, and tumbled headlong 
in at the weather-porch that guarded 
the northern door. 

In a few minutes, a woman’s head 
appeared and took an observation, 
while her two hands were visible 
smoothing her hair and rapidly ad- 
justing an apron. Then the whole 
long figure emerged. At first she 
walked warily, stopping once or twice 
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as though about to turn back; then 
she gave a long look, and hurried 
down the lane, a broad smile break- 
ing out, token of recognition. Her 
voice reached me first, “ Well, I do 
declare, I’m tickled most to death to 
see you!” 

With the last words came a mighty 
grip of the hands, and Sally looked 
at me with eyes overflowing with tears 
and gladness. 

Most exquisite and dignified read- 
er, didst thou ever think, when raising 
to thy lips the cut-glass goblet of iced 
water, poured from a silver pitcher 
filled at a faucet supplied through a 
leaden pipe that in its turn is fed by 
miles of underground aqueduct, that 
thou wouldst like rather to slake thy 
thirst at some natural spring bubbling 
Over mossy stones and prostrate 
grasses ? For once or twice, may be ? 
If so, all hail! for thou art not quite 
a mummy. Underneath thy social 
swathings still beats a faint echo of 
the bounding pulse of some free-born 
ancestor, a sheik of the desert, a dusky 
forest-chief, a patriarch of the tents. 
Trampled on, thou wilt not turn to 
dust, but to fire; and the papyrus is 
unfinished on which shall be written 
the story of thy life. 

There have been times, too, in 
which thou hast thought that not 
only thy drink was far-fetched and 
no sweeter for the fetching, but that 
the smiles, the welcomes, the fare- 
wells, the friendships were all stale 
and unrefreshing. ‘Thou hast longed 
for the generous love, which, while 
it will bear nothing from thee, will 
bear all things for thee; for the ho- 
nest hate that carries its blade in 
sight, and lurks not in sly and sancti- 
monious speech and downcast eyes ; 
for the noble tongue that knows not 
how to tell the spirit of a lie and 
save the letter. 

Here now before me were all 
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these. Refreshing, n’est ce pas ? and 
very delightful—for a time. 

Blanch and I were whirled into 
the house in the midst of a tornado 
of welcomes, apologies, regrets, won- 
derings, and questions innumerable. 
But as we were whisked through the 
kitchen, I had time to see all the old 
landmarks; the great stone fire-place, 
with a mantel-piece nearly out of 
reach, the bed, with its bright patch- 
work quilt, the broom of cedar-boughs 
behind the door, the strip-bottom 
chairs, the large blocks to eke out 
with when more seats were needed, 
the rough walls, the immaculate neat- 
ness. 

There were two rooms in the 
house, and we were suffered to sit 
only when we had reached the sec- 
ond. ‘This was glorious with pictorial 
newspapers pasted over the log walls, 
with a Job’s patience quilt on the bed, 
with two painted wooden chairs, and 
a chintz-covered divan, a rag mat on 
the floor, two brass candlesticks on 
the mantel-piece, a looking-glass six 
inches long, and a gay picture of a 
yellow-haired, praying Samuel, dress- 
ed in a blue night-gown, and kneel- 
ing on a red cushion. 

Sally was so delightedly flustered 
by our coming that, as she said, she did 
not know whether she was on her head 
or her heels, a doubt which so sensibly 
affected her movements that she was 
every moment making little inconse- 
quent rushes where she had no need 
to go, and repeating the same things 
over and over. 

Presently she sat still with a start, 
and listened to a heavy step that 
came through the porch and into the 
kitchen, 4 

“Sh-h-h! There he comes!” she 
whispered. 

In fact, I had already caught a 
glimpse through the chimney-back 
of a man in his shirt-sleeves, who 
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hung up a tattered straw hat, and 
took down from its nail a tin wash- 
basin with a long handle, like a skil- 
let. 

“ Sally !” he called out, splashing a 
dipperful of water into the basin. 

“Whot?” returned Sally, with a 
facetious nod at me. 

“Who's been here this afternoon ? 
I see wagon-tracks down in the 
road.” 

“ Boarders!” says Sally, with an- 
other nod and wink. 

“ Boarders ? What for ?” came in 
a tone of amazement; and through a 
chink in the rock chimney I could 
see his wet face turned, listening for 
her answer, and his dripping hands 
suspended. 

“To get boarded,” replied Sally 
succinctly. 

Such an astounding announcement 
required immediate explanation, and 
Mr. Smith was coming in a dripping 
state to demand one, when his wife 
jumped up to intercept him. 

“Guess who’s come!” she said, 
stopping him in the entry. 

“ Who?” he asked in a stentorian 
whisper. 

“ Mary!” says dear Sally, with a 
little burst of gladness that brought 
tears to my eyes. 

“Mary who?”—with the 
preposterous feint of secrecy. 

“Why, bobolink Mary, you great 
goose !” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed 
Mr. Smith, and as he spoke, his face, 
with wide-open eyes and mouth, ap- 
peared over Sally’s shoulder, then 
disappeared instantly at sight of 
Blanch, Nor would our host per- 
mit me to come to him, nor make 
himself visible again till he had gone 
through a tremendous scrubbing and 
brushing, all of which was perfectly 
audible to us. Then he came in, 
sleek and shining, and gave us a 
hearty though embarrassed welcome, 
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bowing before Blanch with a move- 
ment like the shutting up of a pocket- 
knife, and greatly confused on find- 
ing himself obliged to take her small 
hand. 

I am bound to say that Blanch 
behaved exquisitely. She could not 
help being dainty and delicate; but 
she showed herself so unaffectedly 
delighted with every thing and every 
body that her daintiness was not re- 
membered against her. Besides, she 
had the good taste not to try to imi- 
tate their rough ways, but remained 
simply herself. 

Sally disappeared presently, and in 
a surprisingly short space of time re- 
turned to tell us, with a very red face, 
that supper was ready. 

There was a momentary cloud of 
doubt over Blanch’s face; but I went 
unfearing, and the event justified my 
confidence. The coarsest of delf, to 


be sure, and a cotton cloth, and steel 
forks, and a tin coffee-pot. 


But what- 
ever could be polished shone like the 
sun, and whatever could be white 
was like snow. As to the supper, it 
was worthy of the pen of Mr. Secre- 
tary Pepys. The traditional delica- 
cies of a country table are taken for 
granted; but the coffee was a glori- 
ous work of supererogation, and deli- 
cious enough to be handed abont in the 
paradise of Mohammedans. Besides 
this, Sally, with a recollection of one 
of my mother’s pretty ways, had laid 
a sprig of fragrant sweet-brier beside 
each plate, and with mine a drowsy 
dandelion just shutting its golden 
rays. 

“You must excuse me for giving 
you deer meat,” said our hostess with 
great humility; “I haven’t any other 
kind on hand to-day; but to-mor- 
row—” 

She stopped short in the act of set- 
ting the dish on the table, unspeaka- 
bly mortified by the incredulous stare 
with which Blanch regarded her. 
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“Tf you don’t like it—” she began 
stammering. 

We immediately explained that 
Blanch was simply astonished at an 
apology being offered with venison, 
whereat Sally grew radiant. 

Mr. Smith did not appear at the 
table. He insisted that he had been 
to supper, but abstained from men- 
tioning the day on which he last par- 
took of that meal. Indeed, during 
all the time Blanch and I were in 
that house we never saw the master 
of it eat one mouthful. 

“He never will sit down with 
folks,” Sally whispered privately to 
me as we left the table. 

When Sally said “he,” pure and 
simple, she always meant her hus- 
band. She had a dim consciousness 
that there were other, nebulous mas- 
culines in the world; but to her mind 
Mr. Thomas Smith was the bright 
particular HE. 

At eight o’clock we went to bed 
by the pure, pale twilight of June, 
and sank up to our eyes in feathers. 

“Oh!” cried Blanch, “I’m going 
through to China !” 

“ Never mind!” I said encourag- 
ingly, “to-morrow we will put this 
absurd puff-ball underneath, and pro- 
mote the straw-bed.” 

“ Straw!” exclaimed a voice from 
the depths. 

“Yes! pretty, yellow, shining straws, 
such as you suck mint-juleps through. 
Well, don’t get excited! Straws such 
as your brother Tom sucks mint-ju- 
leps through. Good-night, honey !” 

I heard her whisper a prayer. Then 
we dropped asleep peacefully ; while 
with steadfast eyes of holy fire our 
angels kept watch and ward. 


Ill. 


BIPEDS WITH FEATHERS. 


The next morning the unaccustom- 
ed stillness woke us early ; and there 
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was a long, golden beam of sunlight 
stretched across the bare floor. The 
hop-leaves hanging over the eastern 
window were translucent, and more 
gold than green, and all round their 
edges hung radiant drops of dew, 
slowly gathering and falling. 

Blanch smiled, but said nothing, 
scarcely spoke a word to God, even, 
I think, but knelt and let her prayer 
exhale from her, like dew from the 
morning earth. 

The kitchen was all in order when 
we went out. It was shaded, exqui- 
sitely clean, swept through by a soft 
draught, and finely perfumed by the 
new cedar broom which Thomas had 
made that morning. In the fire-place 
lay a heap of hard-wood coals in a 
solid glow, but the heat of them all 
went up chimney. The table was 
set for two, and breakfast ready all 
but cooking the eggs. Sally held a 
bowl of these in her hand, while, out- 
side, the hens were making loud affi- 
davit to their freshness, 

After breakfast, Blanch put on a 
little scarlet sack, took her parasol, 
and went out to reconnoitre. Sally 
and I staid in the house and talked 
over old times, while she washed the 
dishes and I wiped them. Old times, 
even the happiest, are sad to recall, 
and we soon fell into silence. In 
that pause, Sally wrung out her dish- 
cloth, gave it a scientific shake that 
made it snap like a whip-lash, and 
hung it up on two nails to dry. Then 
she wiped her eyes on her sleeve. 

“Land sakes!” she exclaimed, 
“ what’s that ?” and rushed out doors, 
catching the broom on her way. I 
followed with the shovel, for “ that” 
was a scream which unmistakably 
came from Blanch. 

There was neither savage nor wild 
beast in sight, nor was Blanch visible; 
but there was a great commotion in 
the poultry-yard, and a large turkey- 
gobbler of a military appearance was 
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strutting about in full feather and de- 
claiming in some foreign language. 
It sounded like low Dutch. What 
he said seemed to make a great im- 
pression on the hens and geese, for 
they looked awe-struck. 

Presently we espied Blanch at the 
very top of one of the highest board 
fences that ever was built, clinging 
for dear life. 

“T don’t know how I ever got 
here,” she said piteously. “The last 
recollection I have is of that horrid 
creature ruffling himself all up and 
coming atme. Then I came right 
up. And that’s all I know. But I 
can’t get down again.” 

I got a little ladder and helped 
Blanch down from her dangerous 
perch, while Sally kept the turkey- 
gobbler at bay, standing, broom in 
hand, in that position called in he- 
raldry rampant-regardant. 

“ He doesn’t like scarlet very well,” 
she remarked. “ It isn’t his favorite 
color.” 

Then we went to see Mrs, Parting- 
ton, a large gray hen, which was that 
morning taking her first airing with a 
new brood. She had been set on 
goose-eggs, which had, naturally, 
hatched out goslings; but she did not 
know it. 

“ Now,” said Sally, “if you want 
to see an astonished hen, come along.” 

There was a duck-pond near, and 
some instinct in the goslings led them 
that way. Mrs. Partington yielded, 
like a fond, indulgent mother, and 
clucked along full of naive conse- 
quence and good-nature. But at a 
little distance from the margin she 
paused, called her brood about her, 
and began to talk to them in a gray, 
comfortable, complacent voice. I 
suppose she was telling them how 
dangerous water is. They listened 
first with one side of their heads, then 
with the other, and two of them 


winked at each other, and made little 
irresistible shies toward the pond. 
They looked like green eggs on two 
sticks. The hen left off her lecture, 
clucked loudly, spread her wings, and 
ran after them. But the next instant 
a shriek broke from her bill; for, as 
every body knows, of course, the gos- 
lings all plunged headlong into the 
pond. 

Poor Mrs. Partington was, indeed, 
an astonished hen. She was more: 
she was a transfixed hen. She stood 
gazing at them in horror, evidently 
expecting to see every one of them 
keel over and go to the bottom. But 
no; the little voyagers floated about 
quite at their ease, striking out with 
their tiny paddles, their downy backs 
and absurd little heads shedding the 
water beautifully. 

“She must know now that they are 
goslings,” said Blanch, 

“Goslings? Not she!” answered 
Sally. “Ten to one she thinks that 
she is a goose. No, that hen will 
go down to the platter without find- 
ing out that she has been cheated.” 

We had a busy day. We went to 
see the frame-house that Mr. Smith 
had begun to raise, and Sally’s dairy 
in the cellar of it; we promoted our 
straw-bed, filled our fireplace with 
pine boughs, thus cutting off the view 
through the chimney-back ; unpacked 
our trunks and set up our graven 
images; and, when sunset was near, 
went out into the woods at the foot 
of Spruce Mountain to get a pail of 
water from a little Johannisberger of 
a spring there. The mountain was 
between us and the sunset, and the 
woods were in shadow; but up over 
the lofty tree-tops the red and golden 
lights floated past, and every little 
pool, among its treasures of reflected 
foliage, airy nest of bird, and bending 
flower, held warmly its bit of azure 
sky, and crimson or golden cloud. 
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Presently we came to where, at the 
foot of a spruce-tree, our spring lay 
like a fire-opal, with that one spark 
down among its haunting shadows. 
A cool green darkness fell into it from 
the over-hanging boughs, velvet moss- 
es growing close rimmed it with a 
brighter emerald, gray of trunk, 
branch, and twig melted into it, milky 
little flowers nodded over at their 
milky little twins below, and in the 
midst burned that live coal of the 
sunset. When we plunged our tin 
pail into this spring, it was as though 
we were going to dip up jewels. But 
instantly we touched the water, it 
whitened all over with a silvery-rip- 
pled mail, the colors disappeared, and 
we brought up only crystal clearness. 
The next moment, though, the throb- 
bing waters subsided, and the many- 
tinted enchantment stole tremulously 
back again. 

When we went to bed that night, a 
shower was prowling about the hori- 
zon, and over on Spruce Mountain the 
wolves were howling back defiance 
to the thunders. 

What a lovely, savage week it was 
that followed! Somewhere in it was 
dissolved a Sunday; but we were 
scarcely aware of it, there was so lit- 
tle to mark the day. 

In that week we learned one fact 
that was new to us, and that was the 
profound melancholy that reigns in 
the woods. Looking back, we could 
recollect that the impression had al- 
ways, though unconsciously, been the 
same. Is it that in the forest Pan 
alone is the chosen god? and that 
there is still mourned that day when 


“ The parting genius was with sighing rent.” 


Or is the sadness because He who 
once came down to walk among the 
trees, and call through the dews, 
comes no more ? 

Whatever may be the reason, me- 
lancholy is enthroned in the forest. 


IV. 
A DIAMOND-WASHING. 


On one of those days, Blanch and 
I, after a severe dispute on the sub- 
ject with Sally, did a washing. Sally 
said we shouldn’t ; but wash we would, 
and wash we did. 

We rose at early white dawn, kilt- 
ed up our wrappers, shouldered our 
clothes-bag, took soap, matches, and 
kindlings, and started. A path led 
us past the new frame-house and a 
grove beyond it to the wash-room. 
This was a noble apartment about 
forty rods long by thirty wide, and 
was walled in by cedar and pine co- 
lumns with the branches and foliage 
left on, a great improvement on Solo- 
mon’s building. The cornice was 
delicately traced against a pale-blue 
ceiling frescoed with silver, the most 
beautiful ceiling I have ever seen. 
The carpet was a green velvet pile, 
thickly diapered with small gold-col- 
ored and white flowers in an irregu- 
lar pattern, and beaded all over with 
crystals, Near the door by which 
we entered was one of the most 
charming imitations of rustic scenery 
to be found at home or abroad. A 
huge granite boulder, broken and hol- 
lowed roughly, had a thread of spark- 
ling water bubbling up through a rift 
in it, and overflowing its basin in a 
rivulet. Near this stood two forked 
poles with a large copper kettle sus- 
pended from a cross-pole. Under- 
neath the kettle were the ashes of 
more than one fire. Countless birds 
flew about, singing as well as if they 
had been sent to Paris. On the 
whole, it was a picture which would 
have drawn a crowd at any exhibi- 
tion. 

Wood was there, covered from the 
dew with green boughs. We placed 
our kindlings, lighted them with a 
match scraped inside Blanch’s slip- 
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per, and soon a blue column of 
smoke was rising straight into the 
morning air, and the flames were 
growing. Then we filled the great 
kettle with water from the fountain 
of Arethusa, and, as soon as it was 
warm, began to wash. For one hour 
there was nothing but silence and 
scrubbing; then a loud war-whoop 
through Sally’s hands announced that 
breakfast was ready. By that time 
our clothes were all washed and 
bubbling in the boiler. Looking 
about then, we saw that every cedar 
pillar had a golden capital; cloth of 
gold was spread here and there in 
long stretches, and the frescoes had 
changed their shape, and, instead of 
silver, were rosy and golden. 

Poor Sally, looking at us ruefully 
when we went in, asked to see our 
hands. They were worth looking at, 
all the skin being off the backs of 
them, and the insides puckered up 
into the most curious and complex 
wrinkles. We ate with glorious ap- 
petites, though, had another engage- 
ment with Sally, who wanted us to lie 
down to rest, and have our hands ban- 
daged, and went back to find our 
clothes wabbling clumsily, but quite 
to our satisfaction. We upset our tubs 
and rinsed them, then set them up 
and filled with cold water again. Next 
we took each a clothes-stick, fished 
something from the kettle with it, ran 
with it boiling hot at the stick’s end, 
and soused it into one of the tubs. 
We had to run a good many times, 
probably a mile in all. We squeezed 
the clothes out of this pickle, called 
by the initiated “ boiled suds ;” refilled 
our tubs, and performed that last op- 
eration “of rinsing,” which took the 
puckered insides quite out of our 
hands, leaving them almost innocent 
of cuticle, 

“My dear,” said Blanch, as we 
spread our washing out on the green, 
“every woman on earth ought to do 
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one washing. 


It would do their souls 
good, though it should temporarily 


damage their bodies. My laundress 
is a new being to me from this day. 
I mean to double her wages.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed suddenly, 
and held up the bleeding forefinger 
of her left hand. “ My ring! I have 
lost it; it is washed away.” 

The poor child looked distressed, 
and no wonder; for the missing clus- 
ter was a souvenir. 

We set ourselves to search, but in 
vain. On each side of our grassy 
bench, three tubs of water had been 
spilt, and had wandered in devious 
ways, and to some distance. We 
sawed our sore fingers on the notch- 
ed edges of the grass-blades, to no 
purpose. 

“Tt was careless of you, Blanch,” 
I said austerely. “ You should have 
recollected that the ring was loose—” 

A twinkle appeared in Blanch’s 
eyes, if not onher finger. I followed 
the direction of her significant glance, 
and behold! where the lambent so/- 
faire had burned on my hand, was 
an aching void! 

“ My angel,” said Blanch sweetly, 
“ did you ever hear of diamond-wash- 
ings ?” 


V. 
A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE. 


When Sunday came round a se- 
cond time, we were aware of it. 
Every day had been to us like a crystal 
brimming cup overflowing to quench 
the day’s thirst; but looking out into 
this Sunday, we saw only a golden 
emptiness. 

Tears hung on Blanch’s long eye- 
lashes. “Think of all the blessed 
open church-doors,” she said. “It 
makes me home-sick. I want to go 
to mass. Even a fiddling, frescoed, 


full-dress mass would be better than 
none.” 
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I quoted my friend, Sir Boyle 
Roche, ‘Can a man be like a bird, 
in two places at once?’ Besides, lit- 
tle one, if you were in town, it is not 
unlikely that you might stay at home 
all day because your new hat was not 
becoming, or because of the hot sun, 
or the east wind, or the mud, or the 
dust.” 

The dear child blushed. “But 
then one likes to know that one can 
go,” she said meekly. 

Sally and her husband were going 
five miles to meeting that day. They 
started early; and we watched them 
go soberly off in single file till the 
trees hid first the large brim of Sally’s 
preposterous bonnet, then the crown 
of Mr. Smith’s antique hat. Then 
we went in and prepared alittle altar, 
with a statuette of the Virgin, a cru- 
cifix, candles and flowers, and, lifting 
up our hearts in that wild solitude, 
assisted at some far-away mass. 


There was no interruption, only a 


group of deer stood without, at the 
distance of a stone’s throw, as mo- 
tionless as gray marble statues, and 
watched us with soft, intent eyes. 
After we had got through and were 
sitting silently, the candles still burn- 
ing, some Roman Catholic humming- 
birds dashed in and sucked the honey 
out of the wild roses we had given 
our Lady, but left a sweet thought in- 
stead. When the buzz of their wings 
was gone, we heard robins and a 
bobolink outside, and a chorus of 
little twitterers singing a Laudate. 
“Amen!” said Blanch. The 
clouded sunlight steeped the sur- 
rounding forest in sultry splendor, 
and clouds of perfume rose, like in- 
cense, from pine, and fir, and hem- 
lock, from thousands of little blos- 
soms, from plots of red and white 
clover, heavy with honey, from cen- 
sers of anemones, and, threading all 
these sweets of sound, perfume, and 
sight together, was the bubbling voice 
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of a brook murmuring Paters and 
Aves over its pebbles. 
Blanch smiled, and repeated softly: 
* The waters all over the earth rejoice 
In many a hushed and silvery voice ; 
* In Jordan we covered Him, foot and crown, 
While the dove of the Spirit came fluttering down. 


*** We steadied his keel at the crowded beach, 
When the multitude gathered to hear him teach; 
The feet of our Master we smoothly bore, 

And he walked the sea as a paven floor. 


** * When the tempest lashed each foamy crest, 
At his ‘ Peace, be still!’ we sank to rest. 
And we laughed into wine, when he came to see 
The marriage in Cana of Galilee.’ 


“ The stars that fade in the growing day 
Have each a tremulous word to say ; 
* We sang, we sang, as we hung above 
The lowly cradle of Infinite Love.’ 


“* The low winds whisper, ‘ We fanned in his hair 
The flame of an unseen aureole there.’ 
And the lily, pallid with rapture, cries, 
* I blanched in the light of his fervent eyes!’ 


“ Voices of earth and air unite, 
Voices of day and voices of night, 
Flinging their memories into the way 
Of the coming in of the dear Lord's day. 


* O Christ ! we join with them to bless 
Thy name in love and thankfulness ; 
And cryas we kneel before thy throne, 
We are all thine own ! we are all thine own !” 


When Sally and Mr. Smith came 
home that afternoon, they were ac- 
companied by a tall, stiff, severe man 
in black, at the first sight of whom 
Blanch and I got our hats for a walk. 
It was Elder Samson, come up to 
convert the idolaters. We knew well 
what hydra-headed discourse he had 
prepared to devour our patience, our 
charity, our civility even. Discretion 
was the better part of valor, we con- 
cluded, and fled, leaving, alas! the 
statuette of our Lady, with the can- 
dles burning beside her, and the wild 
roses clinging about and kissing her 
feet. If we had but known! But 
we did not then, nor till long after- 
ward. When we came back, every 
thing was, apparently, as we had left 
it. But, when Sally came to town in 
the fall, she told how, the moment 
the elder saw our graven image, he 
flew into a holy rage, flung it, roses 
and all, out the window, and would 
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have flung the candles after it, if she 
had not rescued them by main force. 
The result was an illustration of the 
church militant, in which rather high 
words passed between Sally and the 
elder. Mr. Smith, feebly interposing 
to take the part of his clerical visitor, 
was routed utterly. 

But meantime, in happy uncon- 
sciousness, Blanch and I walked 
down the road, and down and down 
the road, a mile, and another mile, 
and again a mile, through the green 
and flowery solitude, flecked and 
flickering with sunlight and shadow, 
the silence only softly stirred by a mul- 
titudinous rustling of leaves. Now 
and then we saw a deer by the road- 
side; and far away in the woods the 
foxes snarled and barked, 

Our walk ended on a long log that 
bridged a brook, and there we stood 
and looked up to see the waters 
come downto us. Presently, instead 
of their flowing down, we seemed to 
float up. We were going up to the 
cradle of this dancing stream, to 
some enchanted land where the baby 
rivulet first saw the sun. We were 
going back, also, to our own child- 
hood, floating up and up to careless 
days, leaving the heavy years be- 
hind. 

When we came back from that 
far-away country, a little sea-sick with 
our journey, I turned to see Blanch 
looking at me with great attention. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ you are the 
most absurd figure I recollect to have 
seen in the whole course of my life. 
If it were not deplorable that human 
taste should be so perverted, I should 
find you ludicrous.” 

“So you have found it out,” J re- 
plied, highly edified. “I have been 
thinking the same of you this week 
past. Of course any one with eyes 
can see that Sally in her straight 
gown and big apron, with her hair in 
a pug, is better dressed than we.” 
Blanch had brought Mr. Smith’s 
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pistol with her. She always took it 
when we went into the woods; for 
she considered herself a pretty good 
shot. She had at home a pasteboard 
target full of little holes, the best one 
about six inches from the centre, all 
made by shots fired by her at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet. 

She felt safer to take the pistol, 
she said; for if any animal were to 
attack us, she could be sure to wound 
if not to kill it. No animal,” she 
argued very sensibly, “ could be dan- 
gerous at a distance of twenty feet 
or more. And if he should come 
within that, I could not fail hitting 
pretty near his head or heart. You 
see, I missed only six inches in the 
shooting-gallery, and a bear or a 
wolf would be much larger than my 
target.” 

When you want to convince others, 
always speak as though your propo- 
sition is unquestionable. Every body 
knows that the majority of persons 
in the majority of cases find it trou- 
blesome to think for themselves, and 
that if you are positive enough, you 
can make them believe any thing. 
If Blanch had been a shade less logi- 
cal and decided, I might have sub- 
mitted that a pasteboard target does 
not pounce upon you and hug you 
to death, or tear you into inch pieces 
while you are taking aim, and that 
with a wild live creature to glare 
back with two great threatening eyes 
into her one blue eye looking at him, 
like a murderous violet, over the pis- 
tol-barrel, her nerves might be shaken 
to the extent of another six inches 
from the mark. But her air was one 
of such perfect conviction that my 
subjunctive case expired without a 
sigh. 

The tree-tops were still full of sun- 
shine when we started to go home, 
but the road was shaded. Blanch 
seemed a little uneasy. 

“T believe we'd be awful good to 
eat,” she said apprehensively, 
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Even in speaking, she stopped 
short, I stopped, we stopped all two, 
as the French say. Directly in front 
of us and not far away, sitting with 
an air of deliberation in the middle 
of the road, was a large, clumsy, 
shaggy beast that looked at us with 
an inexplicable expression. I had 
never had the pleasure of an intro- 
duction to this animal, but none was 
needed. I had seen his portrait on 
the outside of hair-oil bottles. The 
resemblance was striking. 

Blanch turned very red, and raised 
her pistol. 

“Shall I fire ?” asked the little he- 
roine in a stage-whisper. 

“ Fire !” 

Her hand was trembling like a leaf 
in the wind; but she took beautiful 
aim, and I am bound to confess that 
her pasteboard target could not have 
received the attention with more un- 
moved tranquillity. The pistol went 
hard, though, and the pull she had to 
give the trigger brought the muzzle 
down, so that instead of the shot 
striking within six inches of the bear’s 
heart or brain, it struck up a little 
puff of dust, and took off the devoted 
head of a buttercup about five feet 
from us. 

“Have I hit him?” she asked 
breathlessly, opening her eyes. She 
had shut them very tight on firing. 

She had not hit him; but he took 
the hint, and got himself clumsily out 
of the way. I thought he acted as 
though his feelings were hurt. 

I have forgotten whether we ran. 
I am inclined to think that we did 
not. But we were not long in getting 
home, and then the elder was gone. 


VI. 
MOMESICK, 


A pathetic little incident happened 
that week, which suggested many 
thoughts tous. Passing by a cleared 
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space in the woods one afternoon, Mr. 
Smith saw a deer family quietly graz- 
ing there. Plentiful as these creatures 
were in that region, they never suffer- 
ed a near approach; but this group 
looked at the intruder peacefully and 
showed no sign of alarm. 

Is there on earth an animal more 
fierce and cruel than man in deed if 
not in intention? ‘This man did not 
deliberately mean to perpetrate a fiend- 
ish act ; but no otherwise could what 
he did be characterized. He did not 
want the venison, the skins, the grace- 
ful antlers ; but he fancied it rather a 
fine thing to have that bounding tar- 
get still fora moment. His rifle was 
over his shoulder ; he lowered it, and 
took aim at the stag’s stately front. 
There was a report ; the creature gave 
one leap into the air, then fell, shot 
through the forehead. 

Not even then did the others fly. 
While he loaded his rifle again, they 
bent over their prostrate companion, 
touching him, moved by what mute, 
incredulous grief, who cansay? The 
marksman gleefully took aim again, 
and the doe fell with a bullet through 
her heart, and sobbed her life away. 
When Mr. Smith saw the young one 
put its head down to the mother’s, for 
the first time some compunction touch- 
ed his coarse, unsympathetic soul. 
But he had gone too far to retreat, 
and in a few minutes the fawn lay 
dead beside its mother. 

Sally reproached her husband pas- 
sionately when he told her the story 
of his wonderful feat. 

“Tf dumb creatures were like men,” 
she said, “ the wild beasts would get 
up a mob to-night, and come here 
and lynch us; and not be t¢ blame 
either !” 

Blanch and I left Mr. Smith meek- 
ly taking his castigation, and went 
out to see his victims. 

They lay where they had fallen, 
on the greensward, poor creatures! a 
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sad blot upon the peaceful scene, their 

innocent, happy lives quite ebbed 
away. We stood by them a little 
while in the sunny silence, and it 
seemed as though every thing living 
shrank from us. We had never be- 
fore been out without seeing some 
form of that wild animal life with 
which the woods were teeming. But 
now there was no sound of skittish 
steps evading us, no glimpse of sha- 
dowy figures among the trees. All 
was silent and dead. 

We went to the road-side, and, seat- 
ing ourselves on the moss under an 
aspen-tree, mourned silently. And 
thinking of the slaughtered deer, I 
thought of the first death in Eden; 
and from that, of the first sin in the 
world; and from that, of all the sin 
and sorrow that is in the world; and 
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from that, of Him who came to restore 
us to the true Eden, the city of real 
peace, and how he stays here unseen, 
and watches lest we kill or are killed; 
and then I thought, “The nearer one 
keeps to the place where he is, the 
better.” 
3lanch half reclined, leaning on her 

elbow, and her face looked like a pale 
flame in the flickering shadow of the 
tree above us, She stretched her hand 
and touched tenderly a lovely spray 
of partridge-berry that trailed over the 
moss, but did not break it. ‘Then she 
looked up. 

“ Minnie,” she said, “I’m home- 
sick,” 

“So am LL” 

“When will we start 2” 

“ To-morrow.” 





THE 





“ADAM” 


VoLrTaireE, in his life of Milton, 
mentioned the fact that in his youth 
the poet witnessed at Milan the re- 
presentation of a drama entitled, 
Adam ; or, Original Sin, written by 
“a certain Gio. Battista Andreini,” a 
Florentine, and dedicated to Marie 
de’ Medici, Queen of France. The 
French writer stated that Milton must 
have taken with him to England a 
copy of the work. His account was 
repeated by other biographers of the 
great English poet, some of whom al- 
luded to the Italian poem as “ a farce.” 
In consequence of their unfavorable 
judgment, the impression has _pre- 
vailed that Milton was not indebt- 
ed to Andreini for the conception 
of his /%radise Lost, but that the 
grandeur and sublimity of the in- 
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vention belong solely to him. An- 
dreini’s work fell into oblivion soon 
after its production, and has remained 
unappreciated even by the author’s 
countrymen ; so that it is not surpris- 
ing that the honors due the Catholic 
poet have not been rendered by Eng- 
lish or American critics or readers. 
The mystery, tragedy, or sacred 
drama of Adam, composed by An- 
dreini, was represented at Milan 
early in the seventeenth century, and 
was received with such enthusiasm 
that the author was invited to the 
French court by Queen Mary, and 
was there loaded with honors. A 
splendid edition of his work, dedicated 
to the queen, illustrated with plates 
and a portrait of the author, was is- 
sued at Milan in 1617. Such a re- 
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ception shows the estimation in which 
his production was held at the time. 
Defects which did not interfere with 
the grandeur of the original design im- 
paired its popularity afterward. The 
author was numbered among the Se?- 
centisti, and belonged to a school 
noted for its departure from simplici- 
ty; for false refinements and extra- 
vagant conceits. Under the influence 
of such writers as Marini, Lappi, 
Redi, etc., in an age of pedantry, 
poetry was removed from nature, and 
dragged from her proper sphere. But 
though Andreini lived amidst the 
prevalence of a corrupt taste, and his 
style was in some degree tainted, it 
could not have been expected that 
any succeeding school, however cor- 
rect, should trample under foot the 
substance of his work, and slight its 
sublimity of conception, to which a 
more enlightened age should have 
done justice. Such justice, neverthe- 
less, has been denied him. 

After it had been forgotten more 
than two hundred years, a tardy ac- 
knowledgment of Andreini’s merit 
was paid by a few Italian critics, and 
a small, unadorned edition of his work 
was again published at Lucano; but 
in such an unattractive form that it 
seems to have awakened little atten- 
tion. A few copies of the first edi- 
tion were sold as a great literary cu- 
riosity. One, purchased at a large 
price, affords us an opportunity of 
examining the claim so long buried in 
obscurity, and to see how much the 
author of Paradise Lost has really bor- 
rowed. 

It is well known that Milton’s first 
idea, in treating the subject, was to 
write a tragedy; and that he had ac- 
tually composed some scenes before 
he finally resolved to transfer his pen- 
cil toa vaster canvas. The difference 
between the epic and dramatic form 
gave a great advantage to the Eng- 
lish poet. All the ornaments of de- 
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scription, in which Furadise Lost is 
so rich, were denied to Andreini, 
since they could not be admitted into 
dialogue. That Milton saw and pro- 
fited by Andreini’s tragedy, can be 
proved not only by external testimo- 
ny, but by evidence contained in al- 
most every page of his work. We 
must look to the conception and to 
the expression of thought, in drawing 
the comparison between the two, 
which will conclusively show Andre- 
ini to be in truth the precursor of 
Milton, the original author of the 
design elaborated in Luradise Lost. 
We will give an analysis of the drama, 
with extracts faithfully translated, ren- 
dering the literal sense of the origi- 
nal.* 

The scene of the tragedy is in the 
terrestrial paradise. The interlocu- 
tors are the Eternal Father, Michael 
and a chorus of angels, Adam and 
Eve, Lucifer, the Prince of Hell, Sa- 
tan, Beelzebub, the Seven Deadly Sins, 
besides various allegorical persona- 
ges, such as the World and the Flesh, 
Hunger, Fatigue, Despair, Death, and 
Vainglory, with a chorus of infernal 
messengers and spirits of the elements. 
The author’s own summary will give 
the most accurate idea of the piece. 
A chorus of angels in the prologue 
sing the glory of the eternal God, 
calling upon the new creation to 
praise him. The future advent of 
the Incarnate Word is dimly predicted. 
The Almighty is completing his vast 
work by the formation of man; the 
new being is welcomed in strains of 
jubilee and rejoicing by the shining 
choir about him, and the scene pro- 
ceeds with solemnity and magnifi- 
cence, in language elevated and sub- 
lime. The ecstasy of the newly creat- 
ed at the glory revealed to his senses 
by the celestial train who “cleave hea- 
ven with their wings of gold,” and his 


* A copy of this rare poem in the original Italian 
may be found in the Astor Library. 
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devout aspirations of love and hom- 
age toward his Creator, are admirably 
expressed. Adam adores the ineffa- 
ble mysteries of the Trinity and the 
coming Incarnation. The verse 
throughout this scene is in lyrical 
measures adapted to the subject, and 
to the emotions uttered. 

Adam falls into sleep, and Eve is 
created and named “ woman” by the 
eternal Father. A resemblance may 
be discovered by the curious between 
the ascent of the heavenly train from 
Eden, after the blessing is pronounced 
and the work completed, and a simi- 
lar description in the seventh book of 
Paradise Lost. Adam then points 
out to Eve the wonders of the new 
world, rehearses the divine command 
and prohibition, and inspires her with 
love for the beneficent Being who 
gave them all: 


“* Adam. Lo! the deep azure of yon heaven, 
where oft 
That bright.and wandering star, 
Herald of radiance yet afar, 
Shall clart its welcome ray 
To ope the richer glories of the day. 
Then the majestic sun, 
To fill the earth with joy, 
O’er her glad face shall fling his golden light ; 
Till weary of his reign, 
The pure and silvery moon, 
With all her starry train, 
Shall come to grace the festal pomp of night. 
Lo! where above all other elements 
The subtle flame ascends, outshining all ; 
Lo! where the soft transparent air uplifts 
Bright-plumaged birds, with notes of melody 
Measuring the happy hours ! 
Lo! the vast bosom of propitious earth, 
With opening flowers, with glowing fruit adorned, 
And her green tresses that the crown sustain 
Upon her mountain summits, and her sceptre 
Of towering trees. Behold! the azure field 
Of ocean’s empire! where ’mid humid sands, 
And his deep valleys, and the myriad hosts 
Of his mute tribes, and treasures of fair pearls, 
And purple gems, his billows roll and plough, 
Bearing to heaven his proud and stormy head, 
Crowned with the garlands rifled from the deep— 
Glory and wonder all! Of One they speak, 
Their great Creator |” 


In the second scene, Lucifer rises 
from the abyss; and at the first 
glance we recognize the conception 
which is one of the chief glories of 
Paradise Lost, ‘The apostate of this 
piece, like: Milton’s Satan, is a majes- 
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tic being, stern, defying, and dread- 
less, even in despair. Pride, indomi- 
table pride, is still his master pas- 
sion; in the midst of his blood-chill- 
ing irony and impiety, we lose not 
the awe inspired by a mighty nature, 
still mighty and commanding, though 
perverted to evil; nor forget that his 
“ faded splendor wan” is but 


** the excess 
Of glory obscured.” 


In a bold and haughty strain, well 
befitting the “ lost archangel,” “ vaunt- 
ing aloud, though racked with deep 
despair,” he gives vent to the envy 
and hatred of his rebellious spirit : 


“ From mine abode of gloom 

Who calls me to behold this hateful light? 

What wonders, strange and new, 

Hast thou prepared, O God! to blast my sight? 
Art thou, Creator, weary of thy heaven, 

That thou hast made on earth 

A paradise so fair? 

Or why hast thou placed here 

3eings of flesh that God’s own semblance wear ? 
Say, condescending Architect ! who fram’dst 
Such work from clay, what destiny awaits 
This naked, helpless man, lone habitant 
Of caves and woods? 
Perchance he hopes one day to tread the stars | 
Heaven is impoverished :* I alone the cause, 
The exulting cause of that vast ruin! Add 
Yet star to star ; let suns and moons increase; 
Toil yet, Creator, to adorn thy skies ; 
To make them bright and glorious as of old ; 
To prove at length how vain and scorned thy toil ! 
I—I alone—supplied that light which sent 
A thousand splendors to the farthest heaven, 
‘To which these lights are shadows, or reflect 
With faint and feeble gleam my greater glory. 
Yet reck I not, whate’er these things may be, 
Or this new being: stern, unyielding still, 
My aim, my purpose, is hostility 
Implacable ’gainst man, and heaven, and God !” 

Act i. se. 2. 


The partners of his guilt and pun- 
ishment, who join him in the garden, 
now surround him; and we have a 
vivid picture of hell in the midst of 
Paradise : 


“ Beelzebub. Fierce is the torturing flame, 
And deep the flood of venom in my soul. 
Madness rules all within, 

And my forced sighs like peals of thunder roll, 
Each glance is scorching lightning, and my tears 


* “These puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied heaven.” 
Paradise Lost, Book i. 
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Red drops of fire! From my seared front I would 
Shake back the serpent locks that shroud my face, 
To look upon this boasted work of heaven— 
On these new demigods! . . . 

Spirits | the lustre of eternal day 
For ever quenched for you, and every sun 
That fires the empyrean! A lost, sorrowing race 
Heaven deems you now. Ye who were wont to tread 
The radiant pathways of the skies, now press 
The fields of endless night. For golden locks 
And mien celestial, slimy serpents twine 
Around your brows, hiding the vengeful glance ; 
Your haggard lips are parted to receive 
A hideous air—while on them blasphemies 
Hang thick, and ever with the damning words 
Escape foul fumes of hell.” 


The remainder of the picture, in 
its minuteness of horror, partakes too 
much of the prevailing want of taste 
which disfigured the best productions 
of the Italians of the seventeenth 
century. We select, of course, some 
of the striking passages of the poem, 
though we by no means include all 
its beauties in our extracts. 

Then Satan says: 


“In deep abodes 
Of gloom, and horror, and profound despair, 
Still are we angels! Still do we excel 
All else, even as the haughty lord excels 
The humble, grovelling slave. If we unfold 
Our wings so far from heaven, yet, yet remember 
That we are lords, while others wear the yoke ; 
That, losing in yon heaven a lowly seat, 
We raise instead, stupendous and sublime, 
A regal throne, whereon our chosen chief, 
Exalted by high deeds, mocks at his fate ! 
As some vast mountain, bounded by the skies, 
Murmurs its kindling wrath against high heaven, 
Threatens the stars, and wields a mighty sceptre 
Of lurid flame, consuming while it shines, 
More deadly than the sun’s intensest ray, 
Even when his beams are brightest !”” 


Can we not discover in the above 
passage the same spirit that animates 
Milton’s lines ? 


** What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than He 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here, at least, 
We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence ; 
Here we may reign secure ; and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven !’” 


The same thought is expressed in 
Andreini’s tragedy : 


“ Since greater happiness 
It is to live, though damned, in liberty, 
Than subject to be blest.” 
Act iv. sc, 2, 


Lucifer, the chief, then discovers 
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himself to his companions in iniquity, 
and addresses them: 


** O ye powers 
Immortal, valiant, great ! 
Angels, for lofty, warlike daring born ! 
I know the grief that gnaws your inmost hearts, 
A living death ! to see this creature man 
Raised to a state so high 
That each created being bows to him. 
In your minds’ depths the rankling fear is wrought 
That to heaven’s vacant seats, and robes of light, 
(Those seats once ours, that pomp by us disdained,) 
These earthly minions one day may aspire * 


With their unnumbered hosts of future sons.” 


Satan then darkly alludes to the 
future incarnation of the Son of God ; 
and Lucifer answers: 


* And can it be that from so feeble dust 
A deity shall rise? 
That Flesh—that God—whose power omnipotent 
Shall bind us in these chai..s of hell for ever ? 
And can it be those who did boast themselves 
The adored must stoop in humble suppliance 
To such vile clay? 
Shall angel bend a worshipper to man? 
Shall flesh, born from impurity, surpass 
Celestial nature? Must such wonders be, 
Nor we divine them, who at price so vast 
Have bought the boast of knowledge ? 
* * © * 
I—I am he who armed your noble minds 
With haughty daring ; to the distant north 
Leading you from the wrathful will of Him 
Who boasts to have made the heavens. 
know ; 
I know your soaring pride ; your valor too, 
That almost wrung from heaven’s reluctant hand 
The mighty victory. Yes, the generous love 
Of glory fires you still! It cannot be 
That He whom you disdained to serve above 
Shall now be worshipped in the depths of hell! 
. * * * * 
Ah! matchless is our insult! grave the wound 
If we unite not promptly to avenge it! 
Already on your kindled brows I see 
The soul’s high thirst—and hope, by hate inflamed ! 
Already I behold your ample wings 
Spread to the air, eager to sweep the world 
And those'stern heavens to the abyss of ruin, 
And man, new born, with them to overwhelm | 
Satan. Alas! command 
And say what thou wouldst do! 
tongues 
Speak, speak—that with a hundred mighty deeds 
Satan may pant, and hell be roused to action.” 


You I 


With hundred 


The conspiracy to draw man into 
sin and prevent the incarnation is 
then entered into. 


** Lucifer. Most easy is the way of human ruin 
Opened by God to his terrestrial work ; 
Since nature wills with mandate absolute 
Man shall his life preserve with various food, 
And oft partaken. Ay, it well may chance— 


® “Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould.” 
Par. Lost, Book iv. 
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The bitter ruin in sweet food concealed— 
That he may taste this day the fruit forbidden, 
And by the way of death, 
From naught created, unto naught return.” 
Act i. se, 3. 
His plan for the destruction of 
man is hailed with joy; and Lucifer 
next calls up the Seven Deadly Sins to 
assist him in his infernal work. ‘To each 
of these mysterious impersonations 
a different task is assigned, and de- 
tailed at length in the piece. They 
are severally commissioned to assail his 
intended victims with every variety 
of temptation. Pride and Envy are 
directed to fill the soul of Eve with 
discontented thoughts, and awaken 
vain imaginations of superiority ; to 
suggest regrets that she was not 
formed before Adam, as every man 
hereafter must receive his being from 
woman. 
** Lucifer. Tell her, the lovely gifts 
She hath received do merit not their dcoom— 
Submission to the will of haughty man; 
That she in price doth far exceed her lord, 
Created of his flesh—as he of dust ; 
She in bright Eden had her gentle birth— 
He in the meaner fields.” 
Dulciato, who personates Luxury, 
declares the heart of woman pecu- 
liarly open to his fascinations. 
“ Even now fair Eve at yonder crystal fount 
Rejoices to behold the blushing rose 
In beauty vanquished by her vermil cheek ; 
The regal lily’s virgin purity 
Matched by the whiteness of her heaving breast ; 
Already, charmed, she wreathes her flowing hair 
Like threads of gold, fanned by the wooing breeze, 


And deems her lovely eyes two suns of love, 
To kindle with their beams the coldest heart.” 


In the beginning of the second act 
we have a scene quite different. The 
angelic train descends to hymn the 
goodness of the Creator and the hap- 
piness of man. 


* Weave, weave the garlands light 

Of fairest flowers, 
In these primeval bowers, 

For the new being—and his consort bright ! 
Let each celestial voice 
With melody rejoice, 

Praising God’s work of latest, noblest birth ; 
And let the tide of song 
To gratitude belong 

For man, the wonder of both heaven and earth.” 


The picture of the first pair, in 





their primeval innocence and enjoy- 
ment, full of gratitude to heaven and 
love for each other, is so captivating 
in its simplicity and beauty that it 
would alone be sufficient to redeem 
more sins against taste than the whole 
book contains. We do not imagine 
we are saying too much in calling it 
the original of Milton’s delineation, 
as that of the infernal chief undoubt- 
edly is. The same graceful and 
feminine qualities blend in the exqui- 
site character of Eve; the same su- 
periority of intellect, protecting gen- 
tleness, and exalted devotion are seen 
in Adam. They are surrounded by 
invisible spirits, the emissaries of Lu- 
cifer, who “ with jealous leer malign,” 
mock at the peaceful purity and hap- 
piness that blasts their envious sight, 
and hurl vague threats against the 
beings who, while innocent, are safe 
from their hostility. Eve weaves for 
Adam a garland of flowers, which he 
places on his brow as a chain of love. 
In reference to this Lurcone says, 


“ Chains of infernal workmanship 
Shall shortly bind you in a subtle fold 
Which mortal stroke can never loose.” 


At the prayers of Adam and Eve, 
offered with thanksgiving for their 
blessings, the evil spirits precipitately 
fly—the agonies of hell burning in 
their hearts. Adam gives names to 
the various animals, passing in review 
before him. 

Scene third is occupied by Lucifer, 
in the form of a serpent, Vainglory, 
a gigantic figure, magnificently attir- 
ed, and his attendant spirits. The 
arch-demon exults over his expected 
success, the ruin of so smiling a scene: 


“ Serpent. How lovely smile these flowers, 
These young fair buds! and ah! how soon my hand 
These pathways shall despoil of herbs and flowers. 
Lo ! where my feet have pressed their fragrant tops, 
So graceful, they have drooped ; and at my touch, 
Blasting and burning, the moist spirit is fled 
From the scorched petal. How dol rejoice 
Among these bowers with blighting step to pass, 
To poison with my breath their buds and leaves, 
And turn to bitterness their purple fruits !”” 


The “Adam’ 


Volano acquaints Satan with the 
decision of the infernal council, and 
Vainglory and the serpent hide them- 
selves under the tree of knowledge. 
Eve enters; the wondrous beauty 
of the tempter, gorgeously described, 
fascinates her admiring gaze. He is 
half-hid in the clustering foliage. Un- 
conscious of evil, she approaches 
nearer, surprised at his aspect; for the 
fiend exhibits a form like the fabled 
inhabitants of the sea, human to his 
breast, the rest of his body enveloped 
in scaly folds. | Vainglory is invisi- 
ble, but is supposed to be secretly 
exerting his influence. The serpent, 
accosting Eve in the accents of flat- 
tery, enters into conversation with 
her, informing her that he was placed 
in Eden to take charge of its fruits 
and flowers, and gifted with superi- 
ority over the brute creation. He 
boasts of his knowledge, which he 
vaunts as superior even to hers and 
Adam’s, notwithstanding that he oc- 
cupies a lower rank in the scale of 
the creation. He intimates that her 
knowledge and Adam’s is far from 
corresponding to their superior excel- 
lence of form and high capabilities. 
Eve inquires how he can regard 
Adam’s knowledge as trifling. “ Doth 
he not know,” she cries, “ the hidden 
virtue of each herb and mineral, each 
beast and bird, the elements, the 
heavens, the stars, the sun?” The 
serpent replies : 


** Ah ! how much worthier to know good and evil ! 
This is the highest knowledge ; this doth hold 
Those mighty secrets dread, sublime, which could 
Make you, on earth, like God.” * 


Doth not this ignorance,” he says, ‘‘ out- 
raging your liberty with unworthy yoke, 
make you inferior even to the savage beasts, 
who would not submit to suchalaw?t Or 
is it that God fears you will equal him in 
knowledge? in the essence of divinity ? No! 


* See Paradise Lost, Book ix. line 703. 
+ Shall that be shut to man which to the beast 
Is open?” Paradise Lost, B. ix. 
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if you become like him by such means, there 
would still be difference,” etc.* 


The Serpent then enters upon the 
immediate object of his design, em- 
ploying his subtle and persuasive elo- 
quence to overcome Eve's scruples 
and induce her to eat of the forbidden 
fruit, whose taste is to impart to her 
heavenly wisdom. ‘The whole scene 
of the temptation is admirably manag- 
ed. The advances of the arch deceiv- 
er—now cautiously sounding her, now 
eagerly urging her to disobedience— 
the unsuspecting credulity, the in- 
creasing curiosity of Eve, are drawn 
with the pencil of a master. 

The Serpent’s arguments become 


still more specious and pressing : 


“ Thus I live 
Feeding on this celestial fruit ; 
Thus to mine eyes all paradise is open— 
Mine eyes, enlightened by the knowledge stored 
In this most wondrous food.” f 


The Serpent speciously insinuates 
that man is degraded by being com- 
pelled to seek his food from the same 
source with the inferior creation: 
“ Ah! ’tis too true that drawing sustenance 

From the same source with brutes that throng the 

field, 

In this, at least, renders you like to them. 

Surely it is not meet or just that ye, 

Noblest creations of all-forming power, 

The favored children of the Eternal King, 

In such unworthy state, ’mid rocks and woods, 

Should lead a life of vile equality 

With baser animals !”” 


The temptation takes place neces- 
sarily in dialogue. The thoughts are 
natural and elevated, and the language 
even magnificent. Eve asks the Ser- 
pent what is the cause of his apparent 
anxiety that she should eat of the pro- 
hibited fruit; he explains it by inforrn- 
ing her that he will be lord over Eden 
when she and her partner, by means 
of the mystic food, shall have ascend- 
ed to mingle with deities. This is a 
#“ Or is it envy? and can envy dwell 

In heavenly breasts ?” Paradise Lost, B. ix. 
+ “ Henceforth to speculations high and deep 

I turned my thoughts ; and with capacious mind 


Considered all things visible in heaven 
Or earth.” Paradise Lost, B. ix. 
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new and remarkable trait, of which 
Milton has not availed himself. 


* But this, my rightful empire o’er the ground, 
While man exists and breathes earth’s vital air, 
Js changed to base and grievous vassalage— 
Since man alone is chosen, by heaven’s command, 
Lord of this lower world, this universe 
Just sprung from naught. 
But when, by virtue of this loveliest 
Of all fair Eden’s fruits, secured and tasted, 
Ye shall be made as gods—full well 1 know 
Ye both, forsaking this frail sphere, will soar 
To eminence divine, leaving to me 
The heritage of power, the sovereignty 
O’er every living thing, by your ascent 
To higher bliss secured. Full well thou know’st 
How pleasing is the consciousness of empire ! 
Pleasing to God, to man, and to the serpent ! 
£ve. I yearn to obey thee. Ah! what would I 
do? 
Serpent, Say, rather, leave undone! 
and make 
Thyself a goddess in the highest heavens, 
And me a god on earth !” 


Pluck it, 


Here occurs an exquisite touch. 
Eve, having never before experienced 
a painful moral emotion, is ignorant 
of its meaning. The tempter, with 
consummate art, interprets her very 
fear into encouragement, 


“Eve. Alas! I feel 
An icy tremor through my shuddering frame, 
That chills my heart. 
Serpent. It is the languishing 

Of mortal nature neath the glorious weight 
Of that divinity which, like a crown, 
O'erhangs thy head !* 

Behold the lovely tree, 
More rich and lustrous in its living beauty 
Than if, indeed, it pointed toward the skies 
Branches of gold with emeralds bedecked ; 
Than if its roots were coral, and its trunk 
Unspotted silver. Lo! the gem-like fruit, 
Glowing with gifts of immortality ! 
How fair it shows! How to the vivid rays 
Of sunlight, with a thousand changing hues 
It answers, like the train of brilliant birds, 
When to the sun their broad and painted plumes 
Expanded, glitter with innumerous eyes !”’ 
Act ii. sc. 6. 


In evil hour her rash hand plucks 
the fruit; and the act closes with the 
exulting gratulations of the Deceiver 
and Vainglory. 

In the succeeding interview with 
Adam, in Act iii., the intoxicated Eve 
has not begun to taste the conse- 


*“ Eve. Ome! lassa ch’io sento 
Un gelido tremor vagar per l’osa 
Che mi fa graccio il core. 
Serpent. E la parte mortal che gia incomincia 
A languir, sendo dal divin gravata, 
Che sovra le tue chiome 
In potenza sovrasta.”’ 
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quences of her crime; she comes to 
persuade her companion to partake 
her guilt. 

“ Eve. How I rejoice, not only to behold 

These flowers, these verdant meads with waving 
trees, 
But thee, my Adam! 
*Tis thou alone in whose blest presence seems 
This scene more fraught with ever new delight, 
More bright the fruits, and every fount more clear ! 
Adam. No blossom that adorns this blissful plain 
Such beauty can unfold to greet mine ®yes 
As those sweet flowers whose charms I gaze upon 
In the fair garden of thy beauteous face ! 
Be calm, ye plants of earth ; nor deem my words 
False to your loveliness ! 
Ye, with the silvery dews of evening sprinkled, 
When the sun sends his ardent glance abroad, 
Make glad the bosom of the grassy earth ; 
sut droop ye also with declining day. 
While the fair living flowers that on the cheek 
Of my loved Eve are cherished—watered ever 
Dy the sweet dews of joy that o’er them flow 
When to her God she bends in grateful praise— 
Warmed into life by the twin radiant suns 
That light the heaven of her face—there live 
In grace and bloom perennial, and adorn 
Their own unrivalled paradise.” 

Death, in the eyes of Adam, is 
more welcome than separation from 
his beloved; as in Paradise Lost, he 
rushes on his fate voluntarily, with- 
out partaking in any of those dreams 
of greatness which had beguiled his 
frail consort. When the mortal sin 
is completed by his participation, 
Volano with his trumpet summons 
the infernal spirits, who crowd the 
scene with shouts of exultation ex- 
pressed in lyrical measures. The 
Serpent and Vainglory are wor- 
shipped for their success. The evil 
spirits vanish before the voice of 
the Eternal, who descends with his 
angels to pronounce sentence upon 
the guilty pair. The solemn account 
to which the Judge calls them, their 
guilty evasion and detection, and the 
stern malediction on the earth cursed 
for man’s sake, with the punishment 
denounced on the human offenders 
and on the serpent, are described in 
the scriptural language, and with a 
simplicity which is in itself sublime. 
No concetti are here allowed to mar 
the impressive greatness of the scene. 
Am angel remains after the departure 


of the Almighty, and clothes the shi- 
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vering pair with the skins of wild 
beasts, reminding them that the rough- 
ness of their new raiment signifies the 
suffering they are to sustain in the jour- 
ney of life. Then the stern Archangel 
Michael, the minister of divine ven- 
geance, appears and commands them 
to leave paradise, while the cherubic 
host, who had hitherto hovered round 
them, forsake their accustomed charge 
and reascend to heaven. The flam- 
ing sword of Michael chases the un- 
happy fugitives from their lost home, 
and his lips confirm their own appre- 
hensions : 


“ Michael. These stony fields your naked feet 
shall press, 

In place of flowery turf, since fatal sin 
Forbids you longer to inhabit here. 
Know me the minister of wrath to those 
Who have rebelled against their God. For this 
Wear I the armor of almighty power, 
Dazzling and terrible. Yes, I am he 
Who, in the conflict of immortal hosts, 
Dragged captive from the north the haughty chief 
Of rebel spirits, and to hell’s abyss 
Hurled them in mighty ruin. 
Now to the Eternal King it seemeth good 
That man, rebellious to his sovereign will, 
I should drive forth from his fair paradise 
With sword of fire. 

Hence, angels, and with me 
Speed back to heaven your flight ! 
Even as like me ye have been wont to joy 
On earth with Adam—once a demi-god, 
Now feeble clay. Then, armed with fiery sword, 
A cherub guardian of this gate of bliss 
Shall take your place.” Act iii. se. 8 


The chant of the departing angels 
mingles with lamentation over the 
fall an intimation of peace in the 
future. 

The poem does not end with the 
expulsion from Eden; a second part, 
as it were, is contained in the last 
two acts, in which the dim promise 
of a Redeemer is shadowed forth, 
the triumph of hell is turned to rage 
and shame, and penitence is comforted 
with hope. This completion of the 
great plan gives a new grandeur to 
the piece, since it is thus made to 
embody the most solemn and strik- 
ing of all morals. 

In Act iv. Volano summons the 
spirits of the elements to meet Lu- 

VOL. XI.—39 


cifer, who calls a council. The 
spirits still utter their songs of tri- 
umph over the fall of man; but the 
mien of their leader is deject, his 
clear-sighted vision already discerns 
in the just wrath of God against the 
human offenders the latent promise 
of mercy. He foresees the pardon 
of man, and his restoration through 
a Redeemer to the heavenly blessings 
from which his destroyer vainly hoped 
his transgressions had cut him off. 
He is racked with anguish at the 
prospect of his werk being undone; 
but it is no time now to pause ; he 
must build up still higher the edifice 
of his own greatness and his defiance 
of Omnipotence. The deep pride of 
his character is further illustrated in 
the infernal council. He causes to 
issue from the earth four monsters hurt- 
ful to man: Mondo, Carne, Morte, 
and Demonio—World, Flesh, Death, 
and Devil. 

Adam and Eve appear in their fal- 
len condition, the prey of a thousand 
fears and ills, haunted by miseries be- 
fore unknown. They bitterly deplore 
the changes that have passed on the 
creation. The animals manifest ter- 
ror at their presence. Four mon- 
sters beset Adam—the impersona- 
tions of Hunger, Thirst, Fatigue, and 
Despair, that threaten to. follow him 
unceasingly. Death menaces them 
with mortal peril; the heavens grow 
dark, thunders roll, and the air is 
convulsed with tempest. The scene 
closes in gloom and horror. 

In the fifth act, Temptation, in al- 
luring forms, invites the fallen pair 
to new crimes. Flesh, in the figure 
of a lovely young woman, accosts 
Adam, showing him how all things 
breathe of love; and Lucifer, in hu- 
man shape, persuades him to yield to 
her enticements. Here occurs one 
of the most exquisitely delicate and 
beautiful touches in the poem, and 
one that none but a true poet could 
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have conceived. The guardian an- 
gel of man yet hovers, unseen, at a 
distance; when he sees him thus sore 
beset, he comes to his assistance. 
The protector is invisible; but his 
warning voice, soft as the prompt- 
ings of a dream, sounds in the sin- 
ner’s ear: 


“ Angel. ’Tis time to succor man. Alas! what 
dost thou, 
Most wretched Adam? 
Lucifer, (to Adam.) Why remain’st thou mute ? 
Why art thou sad? 
Adam. I seem a voice to hear, 
Sorrowful yet mild, which says, ‘ Alas! what dost 


thou, 
Most wretched Adam?’ * Act v. sc. 3. 


Following the promptings of the 
angel, which are continued through 
the scene, Adam proposes that Luci- 
fer and his companion shall kneel 
with him in prayer. Thus he escapes 
the temptation and danger. Lucifer 
and his demons refuse to pray, and, 
assuming their proper shape, next 
assail him by force; but from this 
peril he is also guarded. 

We then behold Eve wandering 
desolate and desponding, affrighted 
at all that meets her eyes. Her la- 
mentation has much simple beauty. 


“ Eve. Dar’st thou, O wretched Eve ! 

Lift up thy guilty eyes to meet the sun? 
Oh! no ; they are unworthy—well thou know’st ! 
Once, with unfaltering gaze they could behold 
His beams, and revel in their golden light ; 

Now thy too daring look 

His dazzling rays rebuke ; 
Or, if thou gaze upon his face, a veil 
Of blindness shrouds thy sight. Alas! too truly 
I dwell in darkness, if my sin has stained 
With horrid mists the pure and innocent sun ! 
O miserable Eve ! 
If now I turn my feet where fountains gush 
To taste the limpid current, I behold 
The crystal wave defiled, or scorching sands 
Usurp its place. If, famished, I return 
To pluck the grateful fruit from bending trees, 
Its taste is bitter to me ; or the worm 
With blasting touch doth revel on its sweetness. 
If, wearied, I recline among the flowers, 
Striving to close my eyes, lo! at my side 
The serpent rears its crest, or hissing glides 
Among the clustering leaves. If, to escape 
Faint from the noontide heat, I seek the shade 
‘Of some thick wood, I tremble at the thought 
Of wild beast lurking in the thicket’s gloom ; 
And start with dread if but the lightest leaf 
Stir with the wind.” 


She also is assailed by a new temp- 
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tation personified under the name of 
World. This allegorical personage, 
arrayed in rich and gorgeous vest- 
ments, crowned with gold and gems, 
endeavors to captivate her imagina- 
tion by artful flatteries ; by visions of 

splendor and regal power reserved 
for “the queen of the universe.” 
From a visioned palace comes a troop 
of nymphs laden with ornaments, . 
with which they offer to adorn their 
mistress, dancing and singing around 
her; but Eve, deaf to World’s flat- 
teries, resists and flies from him; 

both she and her consort are too 
penitent to listen to evil solicitations, 
and at Adam’s rebuke the troop dis- 
appears in confusion. Then Lucifer 
and his devils, armed for man’s de- 
struction, rush in to seize their vic- 
tims. The fierce and final struggle 
between the powers of heaven and 
hell, for the dominion of earth, takes 
place; for the arch-fiend encounters 
Michael and his angels, sent to res- 
cue the frail beings of clay, who, in 
terrified astonishment, witness the bat- 

tle. It would be doing injustice to 
the poem not to give some extracts 
from this striking scene. 


“ Michael. Tremble, thou son of wrath, 
At the fierce lightning of this barbed spear, 
The smiting hand of him who leads heaven’s host. 
Nor against God, but ’gainst thyself thou wagest 
War, and in thine offence offend’st thyself. 
Back to the shades, thou wandering spirit of hell, 
From this celestial light shut out for ever ! 
Drop thy dark wings beneath the glory which 
The Father of all light, who formed the suns, 
Imparts tome! Hence, with the noxious band 
Of God’s accursed foes; nor tarry here, 
An evil host, with your infernal breath 
These precincts to pollute, to scatter gloom 
Through man’s pure air of life ! 
No more thy hissing vile, serpent of hell, 
Shall harass innocence ! 

Lucifer. Loquacious messenger 
Of heaven's high will, clothed in the vaunted garb 
Of splendor—failing in the attribute 
Of daring soul—minion of heaven’s indulgence ! 
Angel of softness! who in solemn ease, 
In seats of sloth, nests of humility, 
Dost harbor—on thy face and in thy heart 
The coward stamped—a warrior but in name ; 
Spread, spread thy wings, and seek thy Maker’s 

arms,* 


There shelter, there confide thee ! too unequal 


* See Paradise Lost, Book iv. line 949. 
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The strife would be ’twixt fear and bravery: 
Betwixt the warrior and the unwarlike one, 
The weak and strong ; betwixt a Michael vile 
And a proud Lucifer. But if thy boldness 
Aspire to rifle from my mighty hand 
This frail compound of ciay, 
This animated dust, I here declare 
Against thee war, bitter and mortal war, 
Till thou shalt see, by this avenging hand, 
The wide creation of thy God laid waste | 

Michael. The doleful victory, 
Of fierce and desperate spirit, which thou gainedst 
Against heaven’s forces once—against this man, 
Whom thou confused hast vanquished—conquest 

poor 

Already snatched from thee ! while in the chains 
From which thy prey is freed thou art involved— 
May teach thee with what justice thou canst claim 
The paim of honor !”” 


The haughty monarch of hell then 
reminds Michael of his first great re- 
bellion against the Most High, and 
his success in dragging into ruin “ the 
third part of heaven’s host,” (terza 
parte di stelle.) Vaunting these proofs 
of his might, he boldly threatens de- 
struction to the throne of God him- 
self: bidding the inhabitants of hea- 
ven flee from a place which can no 
longer afford them a refuge of safety ! 


* Michael. Wherefore delay to check the impious 
vaunts 
Of this proud rebel ? 
Written indeed with pen of iron, marked 
In living characters of blood, upon 
The page of everlasting misery, 
Shall be thy glory for this victory ! 
To arms! to arms, then; for the swift destraction 
Of outcast devi!s !—and let man rejoice, 
Heaven smile, hell ween ! 
Lucifer. To the intemperate boast 
Of lips too bold, but rarely doth the daring 
Of truth succeed. To arms! and thou with me 
Sustain the contest. Ye, my other foes 
Invincible, avoid the impious strife, 
Effeminate followers of a peaceful chief! 
. « « Alas! he who already hath received 
From heaven small grace, of ill a plenteous dole, 
On earth must also prove his strength unequal, 
Despite the powerful spirit, to the stroke 
Of power supernal, driving to the abyss 
Of gloom again! It is well meet, the wretch 
Vanquished in battle should lose too the light 
Of this celestial sun ! 
Angels and God! 
Ye are victorious! Ye at length have conquered ! 
Proud Lucifer and all his vanquished train 
Have dearly paid the forfeit. They forsake 
The day ; they sink to everlasting night. 
Michael. F all from the earth ! baffled and wound- 
ed fall, 
Monster of cruel hell, 
Down to the shades of night, where thou shalt die 
An everlasting death ; 
Nor hope to spread thy wings again toward heaven, 
Since impious wishes fire thee desperate, 
Not penitence. And thou art fallen at length, 
Proud fiend, despairing in thy downward course, 
Even as exultingly thou thought’st to soar 
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To height divine: Once more thou know’st to sink 

Thundering to hell’s dark caverns. Thou didst 
hope, 

Fool! to bear back with thee thy prisoner, man ; 

Alone thou seek’st thy dungeon vast, profound, 

Where to its depths pursued, the added flames 

Of endless wrath thou bearest, to increase 

Its ever-burning fires! . . . 

Thou wouldst have made this fair world with thine 
ire 

A desolated waste ; where at thy breath 

Summoning to devastation, clouds and winds, 

And lightnings tempest-winged, and thunders loud, 

Vengeful should throng the air, should shake the 
hills ; 

And make the valleys with their din resound. 

And lo! in skies from thy foul presence freed, 

The spheres with louder music weave their dance, 

And the majestic sun with purer rays 

Gladdens the azure fields on high. The sea 

Reclines in tremulous tranquillity, 

Or joyous pours upon the glistening strand 

His pearls and corals. Never wearied sport 

His glossy tribes, and swim the liquid sapphire. 

Lo! in a green and flowery vesture robed, 

How shine these valleys in rejoicing light ! 

While the sweet, grateful notes of praise ascend 

From every soaring habitant of air, 

That now, a pilgrim in the scented vale, 

Makes vocal all the woods with melody. 

Let all, united on this glorious day 

Of scorn and shame to hell, exulting raise 

The hymn of joy to heaven ; and widely borne 

By eager winds, the goiden trumpets sound 

To tell in heaven of victory and peace ! 

Adam. O welcome sound that calls me back to 


joy 
Whence sad I fled! Ah me! I fear to blot, 
Tainted by sin, the holy purity 
Of angels’ presence ! 
O thou who wear’st the glorious armor wrought 
With gems celestial ! Archangel bright! 
Dread warrior, yet most mild ! thy goiden locks 
Hiding with helmet of immortal beams ! 
Wielding in thy right hand the conquering spear ! 
Close the rich gold of thy too dazzling wings, 
And turn a gentle and a pitying look 
On him who prostrate at thy feet adores !’”” 


The archangel is no longer the 
avenger; and he raises with pity the 
repentant sinners. 
“ Michael. Rise both, ye works of God 
Thus favored ; banish from your bosoms dread 
Of portents unpropitious. If our Master 


With one hand smite, the other offers you 
Healing—salvation |” 


Adam and Eve, delivered from their 
foes, are comforted by the heavenly 
messenger, who assures them of for- 
giveness on condition of future obe- 
dience. With his promise we con- 
clude our extracts, 

“ Michael. Now since in heaven the star of love 

and peace 
Shines forth, and in ambitious hell’s despite 


The victor to the vanquished yields the palm, 
Raise still your humble, grateful looks above : 
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Bend to the soil your knees, and suppliant 

Praise for his mercy your forgiving Lord. 

So in reward for penitence and zeal 

God will your Father be, and heaven your home.” 

Act v. sc. > 

We have oecupied so much space 
in the analysis and extracts from this 
remarkable work, that little room is 
left for further observation. It is im- 
possible to present all the beauties of 
the poem, and allowance must be 
made for showing them in another 
language; yet some idea may be 
afforded of the general character of 
the piece. The original abounds 
with striking passages that have of 
necessity been left unnoticed, strange- 
ly mingled with the tumid extrava- 
gances and heterogeneous conceits 
belonging to the age in which it 
was written. These faults, however, 
are but trifling in comparison with 
its merits; and the wonderful con- 
ception, the glorious plan, is not 
marred by them. When the supe- 


rior personages appear on the scene, 


the inspiration of the poet is trium- 
phant over the defects of his school ; 
not a line of their language is disfi- 
gured by aught which the most fas- 
tidious of modern tastes could con- 
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demn. It is only in the management 
of inferior and of allegorical person- 
ages that the faults alluded to can be 
perceived; and even here the rich 
and noble genius of the poet has 
mastered many of his difficulties. 

The author of Adam could hardly 
have anticipated, in the representation 
of his work on the stage, a success 
commensurate with its merits; since 
the trickery of scenic effect could but 
poorly indeed embody the creations 
of genius. Fancying an attempt to 
make them apparent to the senses 
of a rabble audience, we can scarce- 
ly wonder that the whole should have 
been stamped with ridicule. But any 
reader of the poem will concede that 
the sublime conception of Puradise 
Lost belongs to Andreini as the ori- 
ginator. He ascended with success 
“the highest heaven of invention ;” 
and when he puts words into the 
mouth of Deity, and interprets the 
hymnings of angelic choirs, he shows 
himself equal to the task. 

The extension of the reputation of 
this wonderful production would con- 
siderably increase our sense of obliga- 
tion to Italian literature. 
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BY THE LATE REV, J. W. CUMMINGS, D.D. 


LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN: It would 
be possible to fix a point of time in 
the reign of King Louis XIV. un- 
equalled in brilliancy by any other in 
the eventful history of the French 
nation. Such a period would pre- 
sent to us the great monarch crowned 
with the glory of his early successes, 
unsullied as yet by the shame of his 
later weakness and degradation. A 
tableau of the court of Versailles 
would show us the throne surround- 
ed by groups: of men illustrious in 
every department of human great- 
ness. To name a few only: military 
fame would find its representatives in 
Condé, Turenne, Luxembourg, Vau- 
ban, and Villars; poetry, in Malherbe, 
La Fontaine, and Boileau; the drama, 
in Racine, Corneille, and Moliére; 
political science, in Mazarin, Colbert, 
and Louvois; philosophy, in Pascal 
and Descartes; eloquence, in Bour- 
daloue, Flechier, Massillon, and Bos- 
suet; painting, in Poussin and Le- 
sueur; archzology, in Mabillon and 
Montfaucon; general literature, in 
La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Bal- 
zac, and Madame de Sévigné. Yet 
among all the great men of that 
wonderful period there is not one, 
probably, who, if given a choice, 
would not willingly exchange his re- 
putation with that of Fénelon, who in 
early life moved in that brilliant 
court as an obscure priest, and in the 
fulness of manhood was sent away 
frem it into honorable exile. 

I would it were in my power, ladies 
and gentlemen, to lay before you such 


*A Lecture delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Boston, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Cummings, pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, New 
York. 


a sketch of the life of Fénelon as 
would fully explain to you by what 
secret a Roman Catholic priest, who 
devoted himself so entirely to preach- 
ing and to proselytizing for his church, 
became popular to such an unwont- 
ed degree, and remains so to this day, 
not less in the Protestant world than 
among men of his own creed. 

I have neither the time nor, I fear, 
the ability to do justice to so excel- 
lent a theme. I do hope, however, 
that my brief remarks may have the 
effect of so far engaging the curiosity 
of the younger portion of my hearers 
as to lead them to study Fénelon’s 
life and writings. Nobody ever rose 
from the perusal of either without 
feeling an inclination to love himself 
less, and to extend a larger and 
warmer charity to his fellow-men, 
whatever their condition or their 
creed. 

Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe, 
Marquis of Fénelon, was born in the 
chateau of Fénelon in the year 1651, 
and came of distinguished lineage on 
the side of both parents. His early 
education was judicious, his father 
and mother training him in morals 
and religion both by word and exam- 
ple, and his able preceptor making it 
his aim to teach him the love of study 
for its own sake. 

The child’s brain was not devel- 
oped at the expense of the rest of his 
body, and abundant daily exercise in 
the fresh open air united with regular 
and frugal habits to form a sound 
body for the dwelling of a noble and 
gifted soul. 

His decided fondness for Greek 
and Latin literature made him a 
great reader, yet without effort or 
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constraint, and led gradually to the 
formation of that mixture of grace 
and melody in his style for which he 
stands preéminent among the great- 
est French writers. 

He spent five years in Paris at the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, and took 
orders at the age of twenty-four. 
His first impulse was to dedicate his 
life to the foreign missions; and he 
was prevented only by the influence 
of his family from coming to America 
and settling among the Indians in 
Canada. 

A mission was provided for him in 
the heart of Paris, and .there, while 
visiting the sick, instructing the igno- 
rant and the young, comforting and 
relieving the poor, and exercising all 
the various duties of the Christian 
ministry, he acquired that knowledge 
of the human heart, and of the mode 
of touching and persuading it, that 
fitted him, no less than his long and 
patient devotion to books, for the 
work of improving his fellow-men, 
A new field of observation and be- 
nevolent labor was the institution 
known as “Les Nouvelles Catho- 
liques,” a seminary under royal pa- 
tronage for the education of young 
ladies, chiefly recent converts to the 
church. The Abbé Fénelon presided 
for ten years over both the ladies in 
charge and their pupils, giving both 
the benefit of his learning, his refine- 
ment, his gentle and cheerful religi- 
ous spirit, and his high-minded and 
enlightened devotion. To his know- 
ledge of the heart of woman, of her 
weakness and her strength, gathered 
while in this position, we owe his ear- 
liest book, the Zreatise on the Edu- 
cation of Girls, a work which made 
its author widely known, and pro- 
cured for him in time the appoint- 
ment of tutor to the grandson of 
Louis XIV, 

In 1685, the king signed the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. The 


effect of this measure was to reduce 
his Protestant subjects, amounting to 
about two millions, to the cruel al- 
ternative of abjuring their faith or 
quitting France for ever. Of the 
many that left, some found their way 
to the United States, and the de- 
scendants of the Huguenots have 
contributed their share to the pros- 
perity and advancement of the land 
of liberty. The king undertook to 
bring about the conversion of those 
who remained, and, happily for the 
Protestants of Saintange and Annis, 
the missionary selected for them was 
the Abbé de Fénelon. Royal orders 
had been given that the missionary 
should be supported by a detachment 
of dragoons. The proffered assis- 
tance was gently but firmly declined. 
“Our ministry,” said the abbé, “ is 
one of harmony and peace. We are 
going to our brethren who are astray ; 
we shall bring them back to the fold 
by charity alone. It is not by means 
of violence and constraint that con- 
viction can be made to penetrate the 
soul.” His reasoning prevailed, and 
he was allowed to depart alone. The 
stern Calvinists of Poitou soon came 
to look upon this new pastor with 
kindness and affection, and, in re- 
turn, his influence saved them from 
further annoyance on the part of the 
civil authority. > 

In 1689, a happy event for the 
world of letters occurred in the ap- 
pointment of Fénelon to be the tutor 
of Louis, Duke of Burgundy, the son 
of the dauphin. He applied himself 
to his new task with untiring and 
conscientious devotion, and the ac- 
count of his manner of fulfilling it is 
exceedingly interesting. His first 
care was to study well the character 
and disposition of his pupil. The 
result of this investigation was any 
thing but encouraging. The Duke 
of Saint Simon, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the young prince, states that 
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he was naturally stubborn, haughty, 
and unkind. He was endowed with 
strong passions, and fond of every 
sort of animal gratification. His 
temper was so violent that in his fits 
ot rage it was dangerous to attempt 
to control him. He would tear and 
break whatever came to his hands, 
and be carried away by such out- 
bursts of fury that his life seemed to 
be really in danger. He was fond 
ot the pleasures of the table and of 
the chase, naturally cruel, and brim- 
ful of a pride that led him to look 
upon other men as objects of useful- 
ness and amusement, rather than as 
beings equal to himself. 

Such was the pupil confided to the 
care of Fénelon; and under his wise 
and gentle guidance the headstrong, 
selfish, and cruel boy became kind, 
generous, modest, and remarkable for 
perfect and unfailing self-control. 

The besetting sin of the young 
prince was a perverseness of temper 
always hard to manage and ready, for 
the slightest cause, to break out into 
open rebellion, on which occasions 
no one had been able to control him. 
Fénelon’s manner of correcting this 
fault is full of instruction. He avoid- 
ed direct attacks and punishments, 
seeking, by gentle remonstrance and 
good-natured raillery, to lead the boy 
into being ashamed of his fault. When 
there was a prospect of being listened 
to, he would make use of simple max- 
ims showing the folly and wickedness 
of angry passion, and explaining his 
remarks by familiar illustrations likely 
to be easily understood and remem- 
bered. Sometimes he yielded with- 
out remonstrance, avoiding all recourse 
to authority or personal influence un- 
less he was well assured that it would 
prove successful. The little work 
known as Fénelon’s Fables was com- 
posed piecemeal, each fable being 
called forth by some fault the prince 
had committed, or for the purpose of 
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helping him to remember some moral 
point, and leading him gradually on 
in the system of improvements his 
tutor had adopted. 

One day, when the prince had made 
all around him unhappy by indulging 
in repeated bursts of spleen and dis- 
obedience, Fénelon took a sheet of 
paper and wrote in his presence the 
following sketch, which we find among 
the fables: 


‘‘What great disaster has happened to 
Melanthus ? Outwardly nothing, inwardly 
every thing. He went to bed last night the 
delight of all the people; this morning we 
are ashamed of him; we shall have to hide 
him away. On rising, a fold of his garment 
has displeased him, the whole day will there- 
fore be stormy, and every body will have to 
suffer: he makes us fear him, he makes us 
pity him, he cries like a child, he roars like 
alion. A poisonous vapor darkens his im- 
agination, as the ink he uses in writing soils 
his fingers. You must not speak to him 
about things that pleased him an hour ago; 
he loved them then, and for that very reason 
he hates them now. The amusements that 
interested him a little while ago are now 
become intolerable, and must be broken up; 
he wishes to contradict and to irritate those 
around him, and he is angry because people 
will not get angry with him. When he can 
find no pretext for attacking others, he turns 
against himself; he is low-spirited, and takes 
it very ill that any body should try to comfort 
him. He wishes for solitude, and he cannot 
bear to be left alone ; he comes back into com- 
pany, and it exasperates him. If his friends 
are silent, their affected silence goads him ; 
if they speak low, he fancies they are talking 
about him ; if they speak loud, it strikes him 
they have too muchtosay, If they laugh, 
it seems to him that they are making game 
of him ; if they are sad, that their sadness is 
meant to reproach him for his faults. What 
is to be done? Why, to be as firm and 
patient as he is intolerable, and to wait quiet- 
ly until he becomes to-morrow as sensible 
as he was yesterday. This strange humor 
comes and goes in the strangest fashion. 
When it seizes him, it is as sudden as the 
exploding of a pistol or a gun; he is like 
the pictures of those possessed by evil spi- 
rits; his reason becomes unreason; if you 
put him to it, you can make him say that it 
is dark night at twelve o’clock in the day; 
for ‘there is no distinction of day or night 
for a man whois out of his head, He sheds 
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tears, he laughs, he jokes, he is mad. In 
his madness he can be eloquent, amusing, 
subtle, full of cunning although he has not a 
particle of common sense left. You have 
to be extremely careful to pick your words 
with him; for although bereft of sense, he 
can become suddenly very knowing, and 
find his reason for a moment to prove to 
you that you have lost yours.” 


It is easy to understand the effect 
of a lesson like this on a high-spirited 
but self-conceited boy. He sought 
to overawe those around him and 
finds out that he has made himself 
unmistakably ridiculous! The in- 
structor who wishes to: correct his 
pupil’s faults will succeed oftener by 
wounding his vanity than he will by 
flattering it. 

His fables at another time present 
in charming images the happiness of 
being good. 


** Whois,” says one ofthem, “this god-like 
shepherd who enters the peaceful shade of 
our forest? He loves poetry and listens to 
our songs. Poetry will soften his heart, 
and render him as gentle as he is proud. 
May this young hero grow in virtue as a 
flower unfolds in the genial air of spring. 
May he love noble thoughts, and may grace- 
ful words ever sit upon his lips. May the 
wisdom of Minerva reign in his heart. May 
he equal Orpheus in the charms of his voice 
and Hercules in the greatness of his achieve- 
ments. May he possess all the boldness of 
Achilles without his fiery temper. May he 
be good, wise, and beneficent, love mankind 
tenderly, and be much loved by all in return. 
He loves our sweet songs, they reach his 
heart even as cooling dews reach the green 
sward parched by the heat of mid-summer. 
Oh! may the gods teach him moderation 
and crown him with endless success. May 
he hold in his hand the horn of plenty, and 
may the golden age return under his sway. 
May wisdom fill his heart and run over into 
the hearts of his fellow-men, and may flowers 
spring up in his footsteps wherever he may 
go.” 


These fables gave a moral and prac- 
tical meaning to the details of myth- 
ology which the prince was study- 
ing, and furnished him also with mo- 
dels of style. They speak to him 
and of him as one who is in time to _ 


be a king ; but it will be observed that 
no traits of character are praised ex- 
cept those which it was desirable he 
should possess, 

The main difficulty with the young 
prince still recurred—his impetuous 
outbreaks of temper, accompanied 
by the stubborn determination to 
make every body around him yield 
and allow him to have his way, how- 
ever unreasonable. This dangerous 
condition of mind was always treat- 
ed by Fénelon’s advice in the same 
manner. The Duke de Beauvil- 
liers, who was his governor; the Abbé 
de Fénelon, and his assistant tutor, 
the celebrated historian Fleury; even 
the officers of his household and 
his domestics, all treated him with 
proof not of apprehension but ot 
humiliating compassion. When his 
ill-humor grew furiously excited, they 
kept aloof and avoided him as one 
who had lost the use of his rea- 
son by some sad distemper. If the 
fit held out, his books were taken from 
him, and instruction was refused him, 
as being altogether useless in the de- 
plorable condition into which he had 
now fallen. Left alone, denied all 
sympathy, given time to cool down, 
made to feel that his rage was undig- 
nified and ineffectual, the boy soon 
grew weary, ashamed, and at length 
repentant. He would then sue for 
pardon, which was only granted after 
many promises on his honor that he 
would not behave so foolishly and 
wickedly again. 

One of these promises of amend- 
ment, made in writing, has been pre- 
served and it reads as follows: 

**T promise, on my word of honor as a 
prince, to the Abbé de Fénelon to do on the 
instant whatever he may tell me, and to 
obey immediately when he may forbid me 
to do any thing; and if I fail, I hereby sub- 
mit myself to every sort of punishment and 


dishonor. Done at Versailles, Nov. 29th, 
1689, Signed Louis.” 


This touching engagement upon 
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honor by a boy under ten years of 
age was made in the first year of Féne- 
Ion’s charge over him. He had al- 
ready begun to make some progress, 
in spite of a disposition the ugliness 
of which had been previously set down 
as incorrigible. 

The tutor had determined to mas- 
ter his pupil’s rudeness, as an indis- 
pensable condition of any improve- 
ment, moral or literary. 

One day he had recourse to a stra- 
tagem that might present his conduct 
to him in a new light. The young 
duke stopped one morning to exam- 
ine the tools of a carpenter, who had 
been summoned to do some work in 
his apartment. The man, who had 
learned his part from Fénelon, told 
him in the roughest manner possible 
to go about his business. The prince, 
little accustomed to hear such lan- 
guage, began to resent it; but was in- 
terrupted by the workman, who, rais- 
ing his voice and trembling with rage 
from head to foot, screamed to him 
to get beyond his reach. “I am a 
man,” cried he, “ who, when my temper 
is roused, think nothing of breaking 
the head of any person that crosses 
me.” The prince, frightened beyond 
measure, ran to his master to tell him 
that a crazy man had been allowed to 
come into the palace. “ He is a poor 
laborer,” said Fénelon coldly, “ whose 
only fault is giving signs of violent 
anger.” “But he is a bad man,” 
cried the boy, “and must leave my 
apartment.” “ He is worthy of pity 
rather than punishment,” added his 
tutor. “You are surprised at his 
being angry because you disturbed 
him at his work; what would you 
say now of a prince who beats his 
valet at the very time that he is try- 
ing to do him a service ?” 

On another occasion the young 
man, piqued by the tone of severity 
which his tutor had found it neces- 
sary to assume, answered him in the 
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most arrogant manner, “I will not 
allow you, sir, to command me; I 
know what I am, and I know what you 
are.” Fénelon answered nota word; 
for remonstrance or reproof would 
have been useless. He determined, 
however, to give his pupil a lesson he 
should not easily forget. For the rest 
of that day he did not speak to him, 
his sadness alone evincing his dis- 
pleasure. On the following morning 
he entered the duke’s chamber im- 
mediately after his being awakened. 
*T do not know, sir,” said he to his 
pupil with cold and distant respect, 
“if you recollect what you told me 
yesterday, namely, that you knew 
who you are and who I am. It is 
my duty to make you understand that 
you know neither one nor the other. 
You fancy then, sir, that you are more 
than I. Some lackey may have told 
you so; but I hesitate not, as you force 
me to it, to tell you that I am far 
above you. There is no question 
here of birth,awhich adds nothing to 
your personal merit. You cannot 
pretend to surpass me in wisdom. 
You know nothing but what I have 
taught you, and that is nothing com- 
pared with what remains for you to 
learn. As to power, you have none 
whatever over me; but I have autho- 
rity full and entire over you. The 
king and monseigneur the dauphin 
have told you so often enough. You 
may think that I consider it a great 
thing to hold the situation I fill near 
your person. Let me tell you that 
you are altogether mistaken. I have 
accepted it only to obey the king and 
to please monseigneur, not certainly 
for the painful advantage of being your 
preceptor. To convince you of all I 
have said, I am about to lead you to his 
majesty, and to beg him to give you 
some other tutor, who will meet, I 
hope, with more consoling success 
than I have.” 

This speech threw the prince into 
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the greatest consternation. “O my 
master!” he exclaimed, bursting into 
tears, “if you abandon me, what will 
become of me? Do not make the 
king my enemy for life. Forgive me 
for what I said yesterday, and I pro- 
mise you never, never, to displease 
you again.” 

Fénelon did not yield easily, al- 
though on the following day he con- 
sented to be reconciled to his pupil. 

His main dependence, however, in 
forming the character of the boy, was 
the sound religious principles which 
he never grew tired of instilling into 
his mind by word and example. He 
would at any moment interrupt lite- 
rary instruction to explain some point 
of duty upon which his pupil might 
desire to converse. He taught him 
to look up to God, not with servile 
fear, but to love him; and to love to 
think and speak of him as the author 
of all that is beautiful in nature and in 
man. Fénelon gives us himself an in- 
stance of the empire of religion over 
his soul in a beautiful sketch which 
he wrote after his pupil’s death. “ One 
day,” he says, “ when he was in a very 
bad humor, and when he was seeking 
to conceal some act of disobedience, 
I asked him to tell me before God 
what he had done. ‘ Before God!’ 
he exclaimed with great anger; ‘ why 
do you ask me “before God”? But 
since you do so ask me, I cannot de- 
ceive you; I therefore acknowledge 
my guilt.’ He spoke thus, although 
he was at the moment frantic with 
rage. But religion had over him so 
much power that it forced from him 
the painful avowal.” 

It is difficult to record without emo- 
tion what Fénelon says further on of 
this noble youth, whom he came to 
love with paternal tenderness, and 
whose untimely death filled his heart 
with sorrow. “ He would often tell 
me in our unrestrained conversations, 


‘I leave the Duke of Burgundy out- 


side the door when I am with you, 
and I am nothing: but little Louis.’” 
He closes the sketch by this splendid 
tribute to the change which had been 
wrought in his pupil’s whole charac- 
ter: “I have never known a person 
whom it was more easy to tell of his 
own faults, or who would listen more 
readily to unpalatable truth.” In proof 
of the excellent literary and scientific 
traming of the prince, we find that 
the great Bossuet, after examining 
him for several hours, expressed him- 
self satisfied and surprised at the young 
man’s proficiency ; and thus bore tes- 
timony to the ability and success of 
his tutor. Two works besides the 
fables deserve to be mentioned as 
fruits of this course of education. 
One, Fénelon’s Dialogues, in which he 
presents to his royal pupil the diffe- 
rent personages of history, speaking 
their true sentiments, and making 
known the secret motives ot their ac- 
tions. The other is the far-famed 
prose-poem, Zhe Adventures of Tele- 
machus, Son of Ulysses, which has won 
for its author the glory of having pro- 
duced the most pertectly-written book 
in the French language. 

Little more remains to be said ot 
the Duke of Burgundy. Fénelon 
labored long and faithfully to make 
him fit to ascend the throne of France; 
he lived to see this work, involving 
such immense future good or evil, 
completed, and completed to his en- 
tire satisfaction. By an early death 
the dear young prince, in whom such 
vast expectations were centred, was 
lost to the love of his master and of 
France. Had he lived to reign in 
place of the weak and dissolute Count 
d’Artois, afterward Louis XV., the 
page of history setting forth in letters 
of fire and blood the scenes of the de- 
struction of the French monarchy, 
might perhaps have remained unwrit- 
ten. 

Fénelon had not been made bishop, 
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when he became acquainted with Ma- 
dame de Guyon. He approved of 
the writings of this gifted woman as 
sound in the light of Catholic theolo- 
gy. He defended her character as 
free from the slightest ground of re- 
proach, and avowed the opinion that 
she was guided by a spirit of goodness 
and truth. She was looked upon by 
her adversaries at the court as vision- 
ary in her piety, heretical in doctrine, 
and far from irreproachable in her 
conduct. Fénelon, now become Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, was forced into a 
controversy in reference to her affairs, 
one side of which he conducted alone, 
while on the other there were ranged 
against him the great Bossuet, the 
French court, the king, the court of 
Rome, and, finally, the supreme pon- 
tiff himself. 

The modern student of history is 
surprised to discover the loose cour- 
tiers of Louis XIV., both men and 
women, hotly engaged in a contro- 
versy on an abstract point of ascetic 
theology ; to see the ungrateful king 
banishing from his presence the sa- 
viour of his grandson, and the most 
honest man in his court; to see Bos- 
suet allowing his powerful mind to be 
used as a weapon for the persecution 
of Fénelon; to see Fénelon, in a po- 
sition of so great difficulty and deli- 
cacy, always consistent, always consci- 
entious, always refined, always elo- 
quent, always pious, and yet speaking 
out boldly and bravely, without regard 
to consequences, what seemed to him 
to be right and true. 

The controversy, in course of time, 
was narrowed down to the question 
whether the doctrine taught in a book 
of Fénelon’s, entitled the Maxims of 
the Saints, was or was not the doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church. 
After a long investigation, the pope, 
as final judge in the matter, condemn- 
ed the book, while extolling the per- 
sonal virtues of the author. Without 
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the slightest hesitancy, Fénelon bow- 
ed to the decision of the tribunal of 
final appeal, and condemned the book 
himself from the pulpit of his own ca- 
thedral. ‘There was no mistaking his 
motive. He had shown clearly that 
he was beyond the influence of hope 
and fear, and that he humbled him- 
self only because he truly believed 
now that he had been faulty, at least 
in expression. So noble an act of 
self-denial, humility, and obedience 
was attributed on all sides to its true 
source, namely, his sense of duty, and 
nothing else. Honest and upright 
dealing, according to the dictates of 
his conscience, proved the very best 
policy he could have followed in self- 
protection; for good and bad alike 
admired and applauded him all over 
the world. The book, abandoned by 
its author, ceased henceforth to be an 
object of interest, and Fénelon was 
the only one who gained any credit 
from a controversy in which good 
men and bad men had been strange- 
ly mixed up together, and fair means 
and foul were used in a fruitless en- 
deavor to crush him. 

The last years of Fénelon were 
passed in Cambrai, of which he was 
both archbishop and duke, and in 
which he was admired and beloved 
by all, whether rich or poor. Faith- 
ful in the discharge of every pastoral 
duty, he divided his time among the 
poor, the sick, the imprisoned, the 
young, and the ignorant, helping, re- 
lieving, instructing, consoling all. The 
rest of the day he spent among his 
books, or in the company of intellec- 
tual and virtuous friends. The poor- 
est villagers feared not to approach 
and speak to one whose simplicity 
and gentleness they well understood, 
and to whose goodness of heart no 
one ever appealed in vain. 

His peaceful diocese soon became 
the theatre of scenes of bloodshed 
and desolation, caused by that war 
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of succession during which the star 
of Louis XIV. began finally to pale 
before the rising glories of the Duke 
of Marlborough. Fénelon gave up 
his property and his palace jtself for 
the relief and accommodation of the 
sick and the wounded. He distribut- 
ed among the poor the grain and the 
fruits over which he had control, and 
ordered his steward to give food and 
lodging to all who needed it. When 
he was told that such liberality would 
absolutely ruin him, “ God will help 
us,” he replied; “his resources are in- 
finite. Meanwhile let us give as long 
as we have any thing to give, and 
we shall have done our duty.” His 
episcopal mansion was occupied by 
officers and soldiers as a hospital, his 
barns and outhouses were used as 
asylums by the peasantry who had 
fled before the troops of the allied 
army, and his courts and gardens 
were filled with the cattle the poor 
country people had driven in, pro- 
tected by the influence of Fénelon’s 
name. 

So powerful was that name that 
the invading commanders spared all 
property belonging to the archbishop, 
and Marlborough even ordered a 
quantity of grain which had been 
taken at Chateau Cambresis, and which 
he had been informed was the pro- 
perty of the archbishop, to be placed 
on wagons and driven into the pub- 
lic square of Cambrai under an escort 
of British troops. 

But in his fatherly kindness and at- 
tention to the wants of those around 
him, Fénelon did not cease to take a 
lively interest in the fortunes of the 
whole country. He could not wit- 
ness the threatened downfall of his 
beloved France without the deepest 
feelings of sorrow. The danger of 
the nation was extreme. Louis was 
engaged in a ruinous war with a pow- 
erful and conquering enemy. He 
could not retire from the contest with 


honor, and he had neither funds nor 
credit to carry it on with success, In 
this desperate strait, the king declared 
that he would die at the head of his 
nobles, a brave resolution that could 
not, however, save the country. In 
this trying emergency the genius of 
Fénelon gaw a solution better than 
that proposed by the king. It was 
bodied forth in a letter to the Duke 
de Chevreuse, and is probably the 
most striking production that ever 
came from his pen. He tells the duke 
that the nobles cannot save the king, 
that the danger is extreme; and that 
his true friends must advise him to 
turn for countenance and relief to the 
people. The nation is in a critical 
position. Let the nation be consult- 
ed. Let not France be taxed with- 
out her consent to carry on a war in 
which she feels no interest. The peo- 
ple have been badly governed. Let 
them be called upon to take part in 
their own government for the future. 
“There is danger,” he grants, “in 
passing suddenly from unqualified 
dependence to an excess of liberty. 
Great caution will be necessary; but 
it is nevertheless certain that arbitra- 
ry authority will not save the coun- 
try from ruin.” “ Despotism,” he 
adds, “ with plenty of means, is a go- 
vernment of prompt action; but when 
despotism becomes bankrupt, the first 
who abandon it to ruin are the venal 
men whom it has allowed to fatten 
on the blood of the people.” The 
priest from whom these remarks are 
quoted is not Lamennais or Gioberti, 
but an archbishop of the time of 
Louis XIV. The whole letter reads 
like a prophecy, or like a history of 
what took place less than a century 
later. If Fénelon’s advice had been 
acted upon, how gloriously would 
France have entered the first of na- 
tions upon the march of improvement. 
Religion and order would not have 
been made to seem enemies of the 
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people, and the names of Diderot 
and the Encyclopedia, of Robes- 
‘pierre and the Directory, might have 
remained unknown for ever! 

We need not delay here further 
than to say that, while Fénelon look- 
ed into the heart of the people for 
the source of national strength, a 
succession of rapid events saved the 
king from the terrible alternative in 
which he was placed. The Emperor 
Joseph I. died, Marlborough fell into 
disfavor at home, Marshal Villars 
gained the victory of Denain, and 
the whole face of Europe was chang- 
ed. A treaty of peace was signed at 
Utrecht in 1713. 

Several of Fénelon’s friends died 
in rapid succession, and his loving 
spirit was penetrated with grief at 
their loss. His death was hastened 
beyond doubt by the poignancy of 
his regret at these repeated afflictions. 
Why delay the sequel? His work 


was done, his views of life, his prin- 
ciples of duty to God, to one’s coun- 
try and to one’s self, had been faith- 
fully chronicled by his pen, and taught 
by the example of his serene and pa- 


tient virtue. His hour was come, 
and in loving peace with all mankind, 
with words of faith on his lips, and 
the bright smile of Christian hope on 
his countenance, he breathed forth his 
pure spirit into the hands of his Ma- 
ker. After his death, no funds were 
discovered belonging to him. They 
had been all distributed among the 
poor. He was buried without pomp 
in his church of Cambrai. During 
the Reign of ‘Terror, the ancient tombs 
of that church were rifled, the leaden 
coffins were sent to the arsenal to be 
melted into bullets, and their con- 
tents thrown into the common burial 
ground. But when the invaders came 
to the bier of Fénelon, it was borne 
with decency and veneration into the 
city, and placed in a monument erect- 
ed to his memory at a time when the 
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sepulchres of emperors and kings 
were ruthlessly dismantled, and their 
ashes scattered pitilessly to the four 
winds of heaven. 

Other great men of the age of Féne- 
lon still live in history ; few are ad- 
mired more than he, and none is so 
much loved by men who upon other 
points are far from agreeing together. 
The wish expressed by one of his dis- 
tinguished countrymen, that his me- 
mory might have the same advantage 
as his life, namely, that of making 
men love religion, has been fulfilled. 

He wrote learnedly and eloquently 
in defence of his faith, and in refuta- 
tion of the views of his opponents; 
and yet he avoids in all his works the 
extremes both of flattery and of harsh- 
ness. Men of all religions recognize 
in him a friend, for all were embraced 
in his world-wide Christian charity ; 
and yet they must bear with us, his 
fellow-Catholics, when we claim for 
our church the special honor of hav- 
ing made him the great and good 
man which all acknowledge him to 
have been. The earliest lessons he 
received came from the lips of devot- 
ed Catholic parents; and when his 
will was opened after his death, the 
first words read were the following 
emphatic expressions; “I declare 
that I wish to die in the arms of 
the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Church, my mother. God, who reads 
the heart, and will be my judge, 
knows that there has not been an 
instant of my life in which I have not 
cherished tor her the submission and 
docility of a little child.” A noble 
tribute this, and one which leads us 
to look not despondingly to the tree 
which is capable of producing such 
sound and genial fruit. 

This transient reflection, ladies and 
gentlemen, presents itself naturally to 
the mind, and nothing is further from 
my thoughts than an attempt to 
enlist your hearts against your cool 
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judgment in favor of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The claim which 
that church puts forth to your atten- 
tion is based officially by her on her 
divine right to the reverence of ‘man- 
kind. She has never refused to give 
man the history of her origin, and to 
submit to his earnest scrutiny the 
proofs of her divine commission. She 
claims to be the only institution es- 
tablished on this earth to teach man 
what is necessary that he may be sav- 
ed, and asks and accepts no stinted 
or divided allegiance. She alleges 
distinctly that human reason is unable 
without assistance to find and em- 
brace the true, and that the human 
will is unable without assistance to 
find and embrace the good. She un- 
dertakes to impart the highest truth 
and the highest good to all who take 
her for their guide and their mother. 
She has been more cordially hated, 
and more devotedly beloved, than any 
object that history in all its witness- 
ing can tell of. She claims not only 
to bé a teacher, but a teacher endow- 
ed with unerring authority, and offers 
as vouchers for that claim the clear 
promise of her divine Founder, to 
abide with her until the end of time, 
and the lives and deaths of innume- 
rable men and women taught by her 
to live perfectly upon earth. She has 
never disguised the greatness of that 
sacrifice of self which must be made by 
every man who would enjoy the peace 
here and the immortality of happiness 
hereafter, which she pledges to her 
faithful children; but she promises, in 
the name of God, supernatural assis- 
tance for making that sacrifice in spite 
of its seeming terrors. She uses no ef- 
forts to gain popularity; her system 
moves slowly, and rarely in such form 
as to take advantage of the interests 
or aspirations of the day. She never 
aims to be found on the side of hu- 
man passions, She hesitates not to 
condemn those who differ with her 
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authorized teachings, and she inti- 
mates to every man who sets up an 
altar against her altar that he does God 
and his fellow-mortals no good ser- 
vice, either temporal or eternal. 

Whatever religious symbolism has 
been offered in the world hitherto as 
a substitute for her apostolic creed, 
has been founded on the principle 
that man is fit to take into his own 
hands the management of the affairs 
of his own soul; but the Catholic 
Church tells man that his private 
judgment is sure to mislead him in 
matters of religion, in spite of lofty 
aspirations and purity of intention ; 
that he is bound not only to render 
obedience to his God, but in the 
manner God requires it; and never- 
theless that religious direction need 
not be arbitrary ; that it no more vio- 
lates the freedom of man’s will than 
the strong hand of a parent violates 
the freedom of the little child whom 
it leads lovingly onward and prevents 
from falling weakly to the ground. 

No system which presents to man ef- 
fort and self-restraint in the present, and 
advantage and freedom in the future 
only, can flatter his love of ease and sel- 
fish enjoyment. He is thus, at intervals 
at least, impatient of order, though it is 
heaven’s first law; of legislation, though 
it has for its object the greatest good 
of the greatest number, of society, 
though its proper aim is to make each 
a friend and a helper to all, and all 
friends and helpers to each; andot 
science, that teaches him the laws 
of nature and the sad effects of their 
violation. By the same spirit is man 
urged to resent and cast off the re- 
straints imposed upon him by religion 
andthe church. But in this case, and 
in the others the opposition comes 
not from reason ; it is the uprising ot 
selfish interest or passion, assuming to 
speak out for the whole man, and for 
all time. 

Again, that which is spoken against 
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as the church is not the church; that 
which is spoken against as the belief, 
or practice, or requirement of the 
church, is hers perhaps ia appearance, 
but in very truth it is not what she 
upholds, but what she reproves and 
opposes. There is a weird present- 
ment bodied forth in English litera- 
ture and called popery. It is certain- 
ly a figure of no amiable or attrac- 
tive lineaments; it is worthy of the 
hatred of honest men. But it is not 
the Catholic Church. If the Catho- 
lic Church were the same thing as 
this ghost which goes by the name of 
popery, we should hate it too; for it 
deserves to be hated, and we are men 
possessing the same faculties as our 
neighbors who hate it. We do not 
hate the Catholic Church; we love 
her, and honor her as our mother, 
and so would our neighbors, if they 
saw her and knew her as we do. 

Let us here understand the thing 
plainly. I uphold the doctrine and 
the practice of the Catholic Church; 
for I believe her to be the true church 
that the Son of God established on 
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this earth, and ransomed at the price 
of his precious blood. But I can say 
for myself and for every Catholic who 
has been properly instructed in his 
religion, that we do not undertake to 
defend what has been done weakly 
or wickedly by men, even though 
they too called themselves Catholics. 

I believe that light travels from east 
to west, and the faith which Judea 
gave to Rome,and Rome to Europe, 
and Europe to us, is the faith by 
which we are to be saved, if saved at 
all. But while thanking Europe for 
the true religion, I pray to my God 
that all the ancient feuds and heart- 
burnings which have distracted older 
countries in the name of religion may 
not be transplanted to this virgin soil. 

Allow me to close my remarks, ladies 
and gentleman, with the heart-felt 
wish that we may all live faithful to 
our honest convictions, preach our 
religion by word and example, and 
force upon each other nothing but 
the endearing offices of fraternal cha- 
rity. 
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PART II, 
CHAPTER I, 


Tue die was cast, and Paulus went 
away plighted to an undertaking 
which appeared sufficiently arduous, 
and some of the chances of which 
were even full of horror. 

The news of the arrangement 
spread through the palace of the Ma- 


murras before he had well quitted 
Formiz. From the palace it circulat- 
ed through the town, from the town 
it reached the camp the same eve- 
ning; and next day the surrounding 


country knew it. Carrier-pigeons* 
had borne to Rome a hint of the gay- 
eties, the interest, and the splendor 

* It was some fifty years before, at the siege of Mo- 


dena, that the first recorded instance, so far as I am 
aware, occurred of making the pigeon a letter-carrier. 
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which the simultaneous occurrence of 
the emperor’s visit, and the collection 
of an army for real fighting purposes, 
(in fact, to repel the German invasion,) 
were likely to call forth in the old 
Latian town; and now the same 
aerial messengers apprised many a 
sated circus-goer in the capital that 
a very pretty novelty indeed would 
be added to the contests of gladia- 
tors and the battles of wild beasts. 

The concourse pouring into and 
converging from all parts toward For- 
miz, which had already been so ex- 
tensive, increased, therefore, into an 
enormous concentric movement. No- 
thing can better show what a prodi- 
gious multitude was thus accidentally 
collected than the fact that, even at 
Rome, (which then contained four 
millions of inhabitants,) a diminution 
of pressure was perceptible, for the 
time, to those who remained. This 
change resembled what Londoners 
experience on the Derby day. 

Paulus, that evening, having pass- 
ed a considerable time with his mother 
and sister, (to whom he communicat- 
ed the fact of his engagement with- 
out alarming them by explaining its 
peculiar horrors,) felt little inclined to 
sleep. When, therefore, the lanista 
Thellus, who had, as Claudius said he 
would invite him to do, brought back 
Benigna to Crispus’s inn, was taking 
his leave of the Lady Aglais and of 
Agatha, Paulus said to him, 

“ Do not go soon; but come down 
into the garden and let us take a 
stroll. We may not often be able to 
converse with each other hereafter.” 

“Gladly, my valiant youth,” said 
Thellus; and they descended toge- 
ther. 

A beautiful starry and moonlit 
night looked down over Italy, as 
they sauntered in the fragrant garden, 
conversing a little and then relapsing 
into thoughtful silence. 
Presently Thellus said, 
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“This adventure of yours makes 
me unhappy.” 

“ Well,” returned Paulus, “ my mo- 
ther and sister have such need of my 
protection that I feel no levity about 
it myself. I confess that it is a grave 
business.” 

They now walked up and down 
the laurel alley a few turns, absorbed 
in thought, 

Suddenly two men approached them 
along two different gravel-walks in 
the garden, one dressed as a slave, 
the other in the uniform of a decurion, 
a legionary officer, slightly more im- 
portant than a modern sergeant of 
the line in the English army. 

The slave had one of the worst 
countenances, and the decurion one of 
the most honest, that Paulus in his 
very limited or Thellus in his immense 
experience had ever beheld. Paulus 
recognized the slave at once; it was 
that Lygdus who had endeavored to 
bring him to the ground by a side-sweep 
of Cneius Piso’s sword, which this 
man, as the reader will remember, 
was carrying at the time. 

The decurion gave Paulus a letter, 
directed in the same handwriting, 
folded in the same style, and its silk 
thread sealed with the same device 
of a frog, as a certain communication 
which he had once before received. 

The moon shone high, and so 
calm was the night that it proved 
easy to read the bold characters. 

They ran thus: 

“Velleius Paterculus, military tri- 
bune, salutes Paulus Lepidus Aimi- 
lius. Renounce this absurd engage- 
ment, which cannot concern you. 
It is yet possible, but will be too late 
to-morrow, to plead ignorance of what 
you were undertaking. Leave wretch- 
ed slaves to their fate !—Va tr.” 

Paulus, after reading this note, beg- 
ged the decurion to wait, and, turn- 
ing to Lygdus, asked his business. 
The slave stated his name, and 
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said he was appointed to receive, 
dating from the day after the next, 
the provender which he understood 
Paulus to be desirous of furnishing 
for the use of the Sejan horse. 

“Has Tiberius Cesar appointed 
you.” 

“Sir, yes.” 

“ Of course, then, you are used to 
horses ?” 

“Sir, I have always belonged to 
the stable,” said Lygdus. 

“ But,” pursued Paulus, “am I then 
forbidden to enter the stable myself, 
and make acquaintance with the 
horse I have to break ?” 

“Sir, I have orders,” answered this 
Lygdus—who, as I think I have al- 
ready mentioned, was destined, as 
the instrument of Cneius Piso and 
Plancina, some few years later, to be 
the cruel assassin of Germanicus—*“ I 
have orders always to admit you, and 
always to watch you.” 

“ You to watch a Roman knight!” 

“For that matter, most honored 
sir,” answered Lygdus, “the rank of 
the person watched does not alter 
the eyes of the watcher. I could 
watch a Roman senator, or even a 
Roman Cesar, if necessary.” 

“T will be security you could,’ 
said Thellus, whose great and almost 
diaphanous nostrils quivered as he 
spoke. 

Lygdus, by way of answer, with- 
drew a pace. 

The decurion, meanwhile, had tak- 
en off his helmet, and the starry hea- 
vens were not more clear than his 
indignant, simple countenance. 

“Tt is well,” said Paulus. “I will 
ask for you at Formiz. Go now.” 

Lygdus therefore went away. 

“ Decurion,” said Paulus, “say to 
the esteemed Velleius Paterculus that 
I am very grateful to him; but what 
must be, must be.” 

“ And what is ¢ha#, noble sir?” an- 
swered the decurion, “in case my 
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commanding officer should ask me 
for an explanation ?” 

“That I have given my word ad- 
vertently, and will keep it faithfully,” 
replied Paulus. 

“Ts this, noble sir,” said the decu- 
rion,“ what you mean by ¢hat which 
must be ?” 

“ Have I, then,” answered Paulus, 
“ said any thing obscure or confused ?” 

“Only something unusual, excel- 
lent sir,” said the decurion ; “ but not 
any thing confused or obscure. Per- 
mit me to add, that the whole camp 
knows the circumstances of this mis- 
erable undertaking, and wishes you 
well; and I feel in my single bosom 
the good wishes of the whole camp 
for your success.” 

“What is your name, brave decu- 
rion ?” 

“ Longinus.” 

“Well,” replied Paulus, “if I sur- 
vive the struggle with this creature, 
I mean to join the expedition of 
Germanicus Cesar, and I will have 
my eye upon you. I should like to 
be your informant that you were pro- 
moted to a higher rank, and to call 
you the Centurion Longinus.” 

Tears were standing in the Roman 
decurion’s eyes as he bowed to take 
leave. 

Thellus and Paulus, being now left 
again alone, resumed their walk up 
and down the laurel alley. 

“T am not so conversant with 
horses,” observed Thellus, “as I 
could for your sake at present wish to 
be. But all animals, I notice, are 
more quiet when blinded.” 

At this moment the branches of a 
cross-walk rustled, and a stately figure 
in the Greek ena (xAaiva) approach- 
ed them. 

“ Are you not AZmilius, the nephew 
of the triumvir ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Yes,” replied Paulus. 

“ Who is this ?” continued the new- 
comer, looking at Thellus. “I have 
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something ‘to say which may concern 
your safety.” 

“You may trust this brave man,” 
said Paulus ; “it is my friend Thellus.” 

“ Well,” pursued the other, in a very 
low tone, “ take this little pot of oint- 
ment ; and two hours before you have 
to ride the Sejan horse, go into his 
stable, make friends with him, and 
rub his nostrils with the contents. He 
will be then muzzled, youknow. You 
will find him afterward docile.” 

“Whom have I to thank for so 
much interest in me?” demanded 
Paulus. 

“ My name is Charicles,” replied 
the stranger hesitatingly, and still 
speaking almost in a whisper; “ and 
I have the honor of numbering Di- 
onysius of Athens among the best of 
my friends.” 

“ My mother,” returned Paulus, 
“would, I think, be glad to see you 
some day soon.” 

“T shall feel it an honor; but pray 
excuse me to her to-night,” said Cha- 
ricles. “Tiberius Cesar knows no- 
thing of my absence, and I had bet- 
ter return at once to Formiz. I will 
visit you again.” 

“ But would this ointment injure 
the horse ?” inquired Paulus. 

“ Not by any means,” said Chari- 
cles; “it comes from a distant east- 
ern land. It will merely make him 
sleepy. Ihave been more than an hour 
and a half handling the ingredients, 
and I can hardly keep awake myself. 
Forgive my hurry—farewell.” And 
the stately Greek made an obeisance 
as he disappeared. 

Paulus remained, holding the pot, 
which consisted of some kind of por- 
celain, in his hand, and looking at it, 
when Thellus exclaimed, 

“ Why, this laurel hedge is alive !” 

In a moment he had sprung through 
it and returned, dragging in his mighty 
grasp Lygdus the slave. 

“ Not yet departed ?” said Thellus. 
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“Sir, I was asleep,” replied the 
slave, with a look of terror. 

“ T have but to tighten my fingers,” 
cried Thellus, “ and you will sleep so 
as not to awake in a hurry.” 

“ Thellus,” observed Paulus, “I am 
not depending either on this man’s 
knowledge or on this man’s ignorance. 
I have quite other hopes and other 
grounds of confidence. Let him go.” 

“ Ah!” said Thellus, “ I would like 
to have the chastising of you. But go, 
as this noble gentleman desires; go, 
then, as-the young Roman knight 
bids you!” 

He shook the reptile-headed, down- 
looking, and side-looking slave away, 
and the latter disappeared. 

“© friend and noble sir!” said 
Thellus, “it nearly breaks my heart 
to see you thus bound hand and foot, 
and doomed to destruction.” 

* Have a good heart, dear Thellus,” 
said Paulus. 

So they parted, the gladiator return- 
ing to his vehicle, and Paulus retiring 
to his room, where, as he lay on his 
bed and listened to the plash of the 
fountain in the impluvium, he silently 
and calmly offered back to the great 
unknown God whom Dionysius wor- 
shipped the life which he, that un- 
known Deity, could alone have given. 


CHAPTER II. 


Next morning, before the family 
were out of their beds, Phylis the slave 
had returned from Monte Circello 
with the following note : 

“ Marcus Lepidus AZ milius hails 
the widow of his brave and valiant 
brother. Come with your children. 
The last of mine has, alas ! died under 
the clemency of one man, and the 
liberality of another. The clement 
man is Augustus, the liberal man was 
Mecenas. All that I now retain is 
yours ; and yours shall be all I may 
be able to leave. Farewell,” 
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But despite of this note, Paulus 
could not persuade his mother to de- 
part from that neighborhood till after 
the trifling display of horsemanship, 
as he called it, which he had to afford 
for the amusement of the Roman world 
on the evening of the third day en- 
suing. A little ruffled at his failure 
to persuade the Lady Aglais to go 
away, he summoned their freedman 
Philip, and with him for a companion 
started on foot for Formiz before 
noon, along a road as thronged at 
that moment and as animated as the 
road to Epsom is the eve of what 
Lord Palmerston has rather affected- 
ly, and, as applied to an annual event, 
very incorrectly, called the Isthmian 
games of England. 

Scarcely had he and Philip entered 
the southern gate, when they noticed 
a little crowd around some nurses, 
one of whom, apparently a Nubian, 
held the hand of a magnificently-at- 
tired child of any age between five 
and eight, At his side was an eastern- 
looking youth of about eighteen, whom 
the reader has met before. Thellus 
the gladiator was standing with folded 
arms on the outskirts of the suddenly- 
collected concourse. The child had 
dropped some toy, which a dog had 
seized in his mouth, and had thereby 
defaced. The dog was now a prison- 
er, held fast by the throat in a slave’s 
hands. 

“The poor dog knew not what he 
was doing,” said the nurse. 

“T care nothing for that,” cried the 
child, who was purple with passion. 
“ Strangle him, Lygdus.” 

And accordingly Lygdus tightened 
his grasp of the dog’s throat till the 
animal's tongue was thrust forth; the 
grasp was yet longer maintained, and 
the dog was throttled dead. 

“ Ts it dead ?” screamed the child. 

** Quite ; see,” replied Lygdus, cast- 
ing away upon the street the breath- 
less carcass. 
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‘ Ah! beautiful!” cried the child ; 
“now come away.” 

“ Nice and neat as an execution,” 
said a powerfully-built, dusky, middle- 
aged man, having a long, ruddy beard, 
streaked with gray, around whom 
were several slaves in Asiatic dress. 
This person also the reader has met 
before. “But,” added he, “I am 
going up for my own trial, and I hope 
it will not be followed by another exe- 
cution.” 

“T only hope it wi#/,” cried the 
interesting child. “ What fun it would 
be to see a man strangled.” 

“Who is that infant monster, Thel- 
lus ?” asked Paulus.* 

“ He is the son of Germanicus and 
Agrippina; his name is Caius. You 
see, young as he is, he already wears 
the calige of the common soldiers, 
among whom he continually lives. 
It is his delight. They nickname 
him Caligula. Do you know, there 
are good chances he yet wears the 
purple, and succeeds Augustus, or at 
least Augustus’s next heir, as emperor 
of the world.” 

“ Happy world will it be under his 
rule,” said Paulus. 

Suddenly there were cries of “ Make 
way.” Lictors moved, making large 
room among the crowd. Sejanus ap- 
peared in the robes of a praetor; and 
Paulus and his friend Thellus found 
themselves borne along, like leaves in 
a stream, toward the back of the 
Mamurran palace, in a large room on 
the ground floor of which they pre- 
sently beheld the big, dusky-colored 
man of fifty or thereabouts, with the 
long, ruddy, gray-streaked beard, 
standing before a sort of bar. Behind 
the bar, on a chair of state, like the 
curule chair of the senators, Augustus 


* I am aware of an apparent anachronism here of 
some four or five years, according to Dio, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and others ; bat Caligula was, I think, a 
few years older than these authors represent ; for 
Josephus furnishes a somewhat different calendar 
from theirs, 
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was sitting. A crowd of famous per- 
sons, many of whom we have already 
had occasion to mention, stood be- 
hind him, and on either hand Livy, 
Lucius Varius, Haterius, Domitius 
Afer, Antistius Labio, Germanicus, 
and Tiberius Caesar were there. In 
a row behind were Cneius Piso, 
Pontius Pilate, and the boy Herod 
Agrippa. 

“And so,” said Augustus, “you 
tell us you are the son of Herod the 
Great, as he is called; in other words, 
Herod the Idumean ; his son Alexan- 
der ?” 

“We have seen,” said Paulus to 
Thellus, in a whisper, “the fate of a 
dog; we are now to learn that of a 
king, or a pretender to the dignity.” 

“Great and dread commander, 
such I am,” answered the red-beard- 
ed, big, dark man. 

“ But,” said Augustus, “ the accred- 
ited rumorruns that Herod condemn- 
ed his two sons, Aristobulus and Al- 
exander, to death. Nay, I have the 
official report sent to me at the time by 
the prefect of Syria, and letters from 
Herod the Idumzan himself.” 

“ Herod condemned them, but the 
executioner killed others instead,” an- 
swered the Jew. “ Zhey escaped to 
Sidon.” 

“ Them and they /” said Augustus ; 
“you mean that others were executed 
instead of them ?” 

“Yes, my commander.” 

“Why do you not,” pursued Au- 
gustus; “ say INSTEAD OF US ?” 

“T do not understand,” replied the 
Jew. 

“Are you not,” asked Augustus, 
“one of them ?” 

“‘T am the son of Herod.” 

“You speak as though you had 
gone out of that person. You speak 
rather like a historian than like a suf- 
ferer and an actor. You are talking 
of yourself and your brother, yet you 
say THEY, not WE!” 
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“Such is the style of the east, em- 
peror.” 

“Pardon me,” said Augustus; “I 
know the style of the east perfectly 
well, Solve me now another diffi- 
culty: I also well know Herod the 
Idumzan, many cases connected with 
whom were litigated before me, and 
decided by me. Now, I never knew 
a man who, having determined that 
any body was to die, took such me- 
thodical pains to carry that deter- 
mination into effect. He dealt large- 
ly in executions; and if there was 
a person in the world, it was Herod, 
who saw with his own eyes that his 
intended executions should be reali- 
ties.” 

“ Mine was not,” said the Jew, and 
a laugh aroseincourt. “ All the Jews 
in Sidon know that I am Alexander, 
son of Herod; all those in Crete know 
it; all those in Melas know it; and 
when I landed at Dicearchia, all the 
Jews received me as their king; and 
you are not ignorant, great emperor, 
that thousands of my countrymen in 
Rome, the other day, carried me upon 
a royal litter through the streets, and 
clothed me in royal robes and orna- 
ments, and received me, wherever I 
went, with shouts of welcome as He- 
rod’s son.” 

“ And you have then,” replied Au- 
gustus, after a pause, “ been nurtured 
as a royal person is in the east ?” 

“ Always,” answered the Jew. 

“T myself,” returned Augustus, 
“ have seen and known the son Alex- 
ander, as well as his father Herod; 
and though you are not unlike the 
son, yet you—show me your hands.” 

The Jew stretched forth his hands. 

“ Those hands have toiled from in- 
fancy. Uncover yourneck and shoul- 
ders.” 

This was done. 

Augustus immediately ordered the 
room to be cleared ; and it was after- 
ward known that he had extorted a 
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confession of his imposture from this 
Alexander; and that, sparing his life, 
he condemned him to row one of the 
state galleys in chains for the rest of 
his days. 

“Not much like dotage, all this,” 
muttered Tiberius to Cneius Piso. 

The eastern-looking youth, holding 
the hand of the child Caius Caligula, 
and followed by Pontius Pilate, wait- 
ed for Augustus in a passage—through 
which Paulus and Thellus were now 
trying to make their way. into the 
street. 

When the emperor came out, ob- 
serving that the youth desired to 
speak with him, he stopped, saying, 

“ What wish you, Herod Agrippa ?” 

“Emperor, I have told you that 
this man is not my uncle.” 

“ And I,” said Augustus “ have now 
settled the question. He isnot.” 

“This officer behind me (Pilate is 
his name) has been very obliging to 
us ever since our arrival. I wish, my 
sovereign, you would send him to 
Judea as procurator.” 

“ He is too young,” replied Augus- 
tus ; “but I will put his name in my 
tablets. Perh#ps, under my succes- 
sor, he may obtain the office.” 

“JT want a favor,” cried the child 
Caius. 

“ What is it, orator ?” asked Augus- 
tus. (Caligula displayed as a childa 
precocious volubility of speech, which 
procured him the epithet by which 
he was now addressed.) 

“That man, that black Jew—who 
pretended to be my friend’s uncle— 
won't you put him to death ?” 

“ Externi sunt isti mores,” replied 
Augustus, quoting Cicero; “that 
would be quite a foreign proceeding. 
The anger that sheds unnecessary 
blood belongs to the levity of the 
Asiatics, or the truculence of barba- 
rians.” 

Meanwhile Paulus and Thellus, 
who had unavoidably overheard these 
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scraps of conversation, emerged now 
once more into the street, and Thel- 
lus guided Paulus to the stables of 
Tiberius Czesar, where they found 
Lygdus expecting the visit. He led 
them into a long range of buildings, 
and showed them, standing in a stall 
which had a door to itself, so contriv- 
ed as to avoid the necessity of let- 
ting any other horses, when coming 
or going, pass him without some in- 
tervening protection, the famous Se- 
jan steed. The walls were tapestried 
with leafy vine-boughs, and the stable 
seemed very cool, clean, and well 
kept. 

The stature of the ominous horse, 
as we have had occasion already to 
mention, was unusually large; but the 
fineness of his form took away the 
idea of unwieldiness, and gave a 
guarantee of both power and speed. 
However, any person who had stu- 
died horses, and was learned in their 
points, (which to a great extent mere- 
ly means learned in their anatomy,) 
would at a glance have condemned 
this one’s head. It was, indeed, not 
lacking in physical elegance, although 
not lean enough; the forehead was 
very broad, but the eye was not suffi- 
ciently prominent nor mild in expres- 
sion, and it shot forth a restless light ; 
the muzzle and the ears, moreover, 
were coarse ; the bones, from the eye 
down, were too concave, and the nos- 
tril appeared to be too thick. Some- 
thing untrustworthy, and almost wick- 
ed, characterized the expression of 
the head altogether. The jaws were 
wide, and the neck was extraordinarily 
deep. The shoulders were not so 
flat or so thin as the Romans liked 
them to be; the girth round the heart 
was vast; the chest broad and full; 
the body barrel-shaped. The limbs 
were long, (which, says Captain No- 
lan, “is weakness, not power;”) but 
then the bones were everywhere well 
covered with muscle, the hind-legs 
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being remarkably straight in the drop; 
in short, they promised an immense 
stride when the animal should be 
urged to his fastest gallop. 

“ Now,” said Paulus, after atten- 
tively examining these and a great 
many other points, which it would be 
too technical for us to detail, “I see 
he is not muzzled, but tied by the 
head, and I perceive a curious arrange- 
ment—that platform behind his man- 
ger, and raised somewhat higher than 
it. The object is to feed him thence, 
and approach him there, I suppose? 
Moreover, I observe you have pulleys 
in the roof and broad bands depend- 
ing from them; do you then lift him 
oft his legs when you groom him ?” 

Lygdus assented. Paulus, after 
looking attentively at the animal’s 
hoofs, and forming an idea of the 
state of his feet, inquired, 

“Ts he savage to all alike, or can 
you, for instance, approach him ?” 

“ Sir, I always take my precautions,” 
answered the slave. 

Paulus went round, and stood some 
ten minutes in front of the horse on 
the raised platform behind the man- 
ger, then shook a double handful of 
corn down before him and watched 
him eat it. Satisfied at length with 
this scrutiny, he now made arrange- 
ments for Philip to remain constant- 
ly in the stable, even sleeping there 
at night, and quitting it only to ac- 
company the horse when taken out 
for exercise; and he made it clearly 
understood that Philip should super- 
intend the feeding and grooming of 
the animal till he should be led forth 
for Paulus to ride him at the appoint- 
ed time. We have said nothing to 
explain why the youth did not ride 
him muzzled, as often and as long as 
possible, during the two days which 
were still left for preparation; the 
fact being that he proposed even now 
to do so; but found that, not having 
thought of stipulating for this'as one of 
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the conditions, when he had his inter- 
view with Tiberius, orders had been 
given to Lygdus that no person 
whatever was to mount the horse till 
the hour when Paulus was to attempt 
his subjugation, in presence of the 
court, camp, and people. Very much 
disappointed, and blaming his own 
want of foresight in not having extort- 
ed so important a right, Paulus now 
left the freedman “on duty” in the 
stables, Thellus volunteering to revi-* 
sit him, and to bring plenty of provi- 
sions of all sorts, and thus to save the 
necessity of purveying for him from 
the distance of Crispus’s inn. When 
our hero and the gladiator had retired, 


. Philip began to make a couch of fresh 


and fragrant hay for himself on the 
platform behind the manger, mutter- 
ing, 

“ But, if I sleep, it shall be with 
one eye open and the other not quite 
closed. If I find that scoundrel, for 
he looks a scoundrel, playing any 
tricks, I’ll strangle him so surely as I 
have five fingers on each hand.” 

As Philip thus muttered, Lygdus 
drew nigh and addressed him. 

* Your young master, I fear,” he 
said, “has not long to live; no one 
can ride this horse.” 

“ Three circumstances,” replied Phi- 
lip, seating himself deliberately on a 
roll of hay, “are unknown to you. 
I will tell you them. The first is, 
that this is not at all a case for mere 
horsemanship, although it is not to 
be denied that horsemanship is neces- 
sary. Courage and wit are more need- 
ful than any bodily adroitness in re- 
minding brutes that their master is 
man. ‘That is the first circumstance. 
The second is, that my young master 
learnt his riding among the A®tolians, 
who are not matched in the world.” 

“Take a sip of wine,” said Lygdus, 
handing him a flask of hide. 

“After you,” said the wary old 
freedman. 
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Lygdus drank a little, wiped the 
mouth of the flask with a vine-leaf, 
and tendered it once more to Philip, 
saying, 

“The first and second of your re- 
marks seem to me to be appropriate, 
although I think the Gaulish riders 
equal to the A£tolians. I should like 
to hear the third circumstance.” 

Philip sipped some of the wine, 
gave back the vessel to the slave, and 
proceeded, 

“The ‘third has relation to your 
phrase, ‘I fear.’ My master, Paulus 
Lepidus Aimilius, has been born and 
reared to fear death not over-much.” 

“ Edepol /" cried Lygdus ; “ what is 
to be feared more ?” 

“ Well,” said Philip, “ various things 
he fancies, and / fancy so too. Con- 
sidering that all men must die, and 
can die only once, and that it has be- 
come somehow, I suppose, by practice 
and decree, as natural as to be born, 
and that we have been doing nothing 
for thousands of years but making 
way for each other in that manner, it 
would be an error to look upon death 
as the greatest evil. Why, man, I 
should go mad if that which none can 
avoid was the greatest evil that any 
can incur.” 

“ Edepolf” exclaimed the slave 
again; “you are apparently right. 
Yet what can be conceived worse 
than death? You mean immense 
pain, long continuing; in which case 
a wise man would put an end to him- 
self.” 

“ Wise /” returned Philip; “but it 
would be useless to reason with such 
as you. You should have heard, as 
I have heard him, Dionysius the 
Athenian upon this topic. When you 
make such reflections, is it your big 
toe, for example, or your belly, or 
your elbow, or any part of your body, 
that makes them? You may put an 
end to your body, and we know what 
becomes of it. When it is no longer 
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fit, as the young Athenian says, to be 
the house of that which thinks and 
reflects within it, this last departs ; for 
the body, once dead, ceases to think or 
reflect, and as soon as the ¢hinker does 
thus depart, the body rots. 

“But that other thing which kept 
the body from rotting, that other thing 
which thinks and reflects, and which 
is conscious that it is always the same, 
that it always has been itself—that 
other thing which knows its own un- 
alterable identity through all the 
changes of the body, from squalling 
childhood to stiff-kneed age—how can 
that other thing, which may easily 
depart out of the body and leave it to 
perish, depart out of itself? A thing 
may leave another thing; but how 
can any thing be left by itself? When 
this thing, says Dionysius, goes away 
from the body, the body always dies. 
It was, therefore, the body’s life. But 
out of its own self this life cannot go 
(can any thing go out of itself?) and 
if it goes out of the body unbidden, 
what will it say to him who had put 
it therein when he asks, Sentinel, why 
have you quitted your post? Ser- 
vant, why have you left your charge ? 
What brings you hither? Iam angry 
with you! What will this always con- 
scious, always identical thing, then re- 
ply ?” 

“You frighten me,” said Lygdus. 
“ What, then, can be more feared by 
a reasonable man than death ?” 

“My young master, for example,” 
replied Philip, “so long, be it always 
understood, as he is not his own 
murderer, would prefer to die in hon- 
or than to live in shame. His father, 
the brave Roman tribune, used to 
say to him as a boy, that a disgraced 
life was worse than a useless life, and 
a useless life worse than a noble death. 
But who comes hither ?” 

The interesting little child Caius 
Caligula, and the boy Herod Agrippa, 
entered the stable as Philip spoke. 
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“Oh! there is the big wild horse,” 
cried the sweet infant, who had only 
just arrived at the use of his reason ; 
“but where is the young man that 
is to be eaten? I want to tell him 
what will become of him, and then to 
watch his face.” 

“He is, I see, even now coming 
back,” said Philip sternly. He stood 
up as he spoke, and an instant after- 
ward Paulus, who was attended by 
the slave Claudius, bearing a basket 
of provisions for old Philip, crossed 
the threshold. 

“ Ah!” said Caligula, “ you are the 
person, are you not, who are to be 
first thrown off that horse, next to be 
danced upon by him, and finally to 
have your head crunched between his 
grinders, and that fine wavy hair of 
yours will not protect your head ?” 

“That is a graphic description,” 
said Paulus; “ but I trust it will not 
be realized.” 

“Are you not very frightened? 
Do not you feel very unhappy ?” 

Paulus seemed to experience some 
repugnance to converse with this 
child; but guessing him to belong to 
the imperial family, he answered with 
a calm smile, 

“Well, I do not feel the grinders 

et.” 

“T will fix my eyes fast upon you,” 
returned the child, “ from the moment 
you mount.” 

“ May they be blinded before they 
witness what they wish to behold!” 
muttered Philip. 

During this short conversation, 
Lygdus noticed something white 
gleaming in a fold of Paulus’s tunic 
at the side, and picked it, unperceived 
by any one, out of the species of 
pocket where it lay. Caligula, after 
scrutinizing Paulus’s face, turned away, 
and ran rapidly up the stable, passing 
behind the horse. 

He skipped and danced a few mo- 


ments on the other side, gazing at the 
animal, and exclaiming, “‘ Good horse! 
fine horse ! beautiful horse!” 

Lygdus immediately called out to 
him not to come back till he had 
closed the door of the box, the leaf 
of which was on the hither side, and 
could be flung to, and the slave pro- 
ceeded to do this. But Caligula, 
with a sort of skipping run, still utter- 
ing his exclamations and looking side- 
ways into the stall as he passed, had 
already begun to return, giving Se- 
janus’s heels as wide an offing as the 
place allowed. A short, ferocious 
whinny, more like the cry of some 
wild beast than the neigh of a horse, 
was heard, and Sejanus lashed out 
his hind-legs. 

Caligula would probably have cross- 
ed, beyond range of harm, the line of 
this acknowledgment which the brute 
was making to him, in return for his 
ejaculatory compliments, only for the 
very precaution which Lygdus had 
taken, and which actually furnished 
the animal with a projectile, and 
transmitted to a further distance, by 
means of the door-leaf, nearly the full 
force of the blow. As the door was 
swinging home, the powerful hoofs 
met it, and, shivering it from top to 
bottom, dashed it open again, and 
sent the outer edge of it and a large 
detached splinter against the middle 
of Caligula’s forehead and face, from 
the hair down along the whole line 
of the nose ; for, as we have remarked, 
his face happened to be turned side- 
ways to receive the blow just when 
it was delivered. He fell insensible ; 
but having been already in motion, 
the united effect of the two forces was 
to cast him beyond the reach of any 
further usage on the part of the Se- 
jan steed. Lygdus immediately lifted 
him up, and he, with Herod Agrippa, 
carried Caligula into the open air. 
Paulus and Philip followed; but as- 
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certaining that the injury was super- 
ficial, they returned to the stable, 
where they were now left alone. 

“T heard him tell you, my master,” 
said Philip to Paulus, “ that he would 
fasten his eyes upon you, when you 
mounted yonder brute; now, he will 
not open those eyes for a week, and 
whatever happens to you, he is not 
going to see it. He is not seriously 
hurt; he’ll be as well as ever in ten 
days; but for the present his beauty 
is spoilt, and he’s as blind as the 
dead.” 

Paulus now in a low tone related 
to the freedman, whose services 
would be necessary in the matter, the 
visit of Charicles, and the gift to him 
by that learned man of an unguent 
which, if rubbed into the horse’s nos- 
trils, would render him sleepy, and, 
therefore, quiet. The old servant ex- 
pressed great wonder and admiration 
at such a device, and Paulus felt with 
his hand for the little porcelain pot 
where he remembered to have placed 
it. Needless to say, it was gone. 

“Well,” said the youth, after a few 
questions and answers had been ex- 
changed, “I must even take my 
chance without it. Charicles, I hear, 
has just been summoned to Rome, so 
that I cannot get any more of the 
compound. Farewell; I must now re- 
turn to Crispus’s inn.” 


CHAPTER III. 


The day when the singular strug- 
gle was to occur, the expectation of 
which had excited such curiosity, arose 
bright, breezeless, and sultry, and so 
continued till long past noon; but 
the sun was now sinking toward the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and a cool, soft air 
had begun to blow as the hour ap- 
proached when the nephew of the 
triumvir was to mount the horse Se- 
janus, in the presence of such a mul- 
titude as the fields of Formie had 
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neVer before beheld, whether in times 
of peace or times of war. 

At the distance of a few miles on 
every side, the fair vales and slopes 
of Italy presented the appearance of 
a deserted land, over which no sound 
was heard save the drowsy hum of 
insects, the occasional sough of the 
rising breeze in the tops of the woods, 
and, predominant over all, far and 
near, the piercing ring of the cicala, 
with its musical rise and fall and its 
measured intervals, The fire of the 
way-side forge lay under its ashes; 
all its anger taking rest, its hoarse 
roar asleep, till the breath of the bel- 
lows should once more awaken it to 
resistance and torment it into fury. 
All the labors of tillage were suspend- 
ed; the plough wearied no team of 
oxen ; little girls were watching the 
flocks and herds. Their fathers and 
mothers and brothers had all gone 
away since early morning, and would 
not return till nightfall. A lonely 
traveller from the south, whose horse 
had cast a shoe and fallen lame, had 
no alternative but to take off bridle 
and housings, leave them under a tree 
in charge of a little damsel five or six 
years old, turn his steed loose in a 
soft field of clover, and continue his 
own journey on foot along the silent 
highway, amid the silent land. 

The seats of the temporary amphi- 
theatre were all filled; while within 
and beneath them, standing, but 
standing on three several elevations, 
contrived by means of planks, (the 
rearmost being the highest,) were six 
ranks of soldiers from the camp; the 
two inner ranks consisting exclusive- 
ly of Aélius Sejanus’s preetorians. Im- 
mediately behind the centre of the 
amphitheatre, where Augustus with 
his court sat upon a strongly-built, 
lofty, and somewhat projecting wood- 
en platform, canopied from the glare, 
a grove of tall and shady trees offer- 
ed in their branches an accommoda- 
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tion of which the fullest advantage 
had been taken by a vast miscellane- 
ous multitude, chiefly youths and boys; 
but among them soldiers who had re- 
ceived a holiday, and had found no 
room for themselves in the amphithea- 
tre, were alsonumerous, their costumes 
rendering them easily distinguisha- 
ble. On each side of the large cano- 
pied platform of the emperor and the 
Ceesars, with their court, were several 
seats of honor lined with purple and 
scarlet cloths, and connected with the 
estrade in question by continuous pa- 
vilion roofs, but having their own 
benches. Here many ladies and some 
boys and girls sat. It is in one of 
these we are ourselves going to take 
post, invisible but watchful, unheard 
but hearing. 

On the seat immediately in front 
of ours, and of course a little below 
it, is a group of three persons, attend- 
ed by a slave. With these persons, 
and even with their slave, we have 
already made more or less acquain- 
tance. One of them the doctors had 
forbidden to go forth; but he had 
come. He is a mere child; his pret- 
ty face is shockingly disfigured; both 
his eyes are closed and blacked; all 
the flesh round them is a discolored 
and contused mass, his head is ban- 
daged, and every nerve in his coun- 
tenance is twitching with the furious 
eagerness and curiosity of one whose 
organs of sight, if he could only see 
with them, would ravenously devour 
the spectacle which all the rest of 
that mighty multitude were to enjoy, 
and from which he alone was to be 
debarred. Amid the immense mur- 
mur of so many human voices, we 
have to listen with attention, in order 
to catch distinctly what the child says 
in his shrill treble tones. 

“Now mark you, good Cneius Pi- 
so, and you, Herod Agrippa, I am as 
blind as-a stone ; and I have brought 
you here in no other character than 
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as my eyes, my left and my right eye. 
If a single iota of what passes es- 
capes me, may all the gods destroy 
you both, worse than any Roman or 
Jew was ever destroyed before! Has 
that beast of a horse (if it was mine, 
I'd tether it by all four legs to the 
ground, and make a squadron of ca- 
valry back their horses against it, and 
kick it into shreds and little bits)— 
has that beast of a horse come forth 
yet ?” 

“ Not yet, orator,” answered Piso. 
“T see that your father, the illustrious 
Germanicus, has not taken his place 
in the emperor’s pavilion ; he is rid- 
ing about yonder in the arena, and 
so is ‘Tiberius Cesar. I dare say 
they will prefer to remain on horse- 
back ; for they can thus see quite as 
well, while the scene continues to be 
enacted in this place, and if the Sejan 
horse should break away through the 
opening in the amphitheatre opposite 
to us, they could follow and still as- 
sist at the issue, whereas we could not.’ 

“ But I want to see; I must see; 
I'll get on my pony too! Ah my 
sight! I could not ride blind! O 
that accursed horse !” 

“ Then,” said Piso, “do you wish 
the youth to conquer the horse, or 
the horse his rider ?” 

The child yelled, and struck his 
forehead furiously with his fists. 

“Oh! If I could only see! I 
ought not to have come! It is worse 
to be here, knowing what is to hap- 
pen, and having it all close under my 
eyes, and not to see it, than if I was 
far away and without the temptations 
around me. It is the hell of Tanta- 
lus; I cannot, cannot bear it.” 

After a pause of impotent rage, he 
asked Piso was the crowd of specta- 
tors very large ? 

“Tt is the largest I ever beheld,” 
answered Piso; “ it would be impos- 
sible to count it, or to guess the num- 
ber.” 
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“TI wish every one present was 
stone blind at this very moment,” said 
the dear child. 

“ Thanks, orator, on the part of all 
here present,” answered Piso. 

* Understand me—only for the mo- 
ment,” hastily returned Caligula; “I 
would give them their sight again 
when I recovered my own.” A pause. 
“Or even when to-day’s show was 
over, perhaps.” 

While yet he spoke, the hum and 
murmur, which had been incessant, 
died rapidly away. 

“ What is it ?” asked Caligula. 

“ The Sejan horse is being led into 
the arena; two men, as usual, hold 
two cavassons on opposite sides. He 
is muzzled; two other grooms are 
now slackening the muzzle, in order 
to get the bit well back between his 
teeth by pulling up the reins which 
are under the muzzle, as the horse 
opens his mouth. 

“They have the bit properly plac- 
ed now, and have quitted his head. 
Oh! what a spring! It has jerked 
the further cavasson-holder clean off 
his feet. O gods! he has lost the 
cavasson, and the other man must be 
destroyed. No, bravo! the fellow 
has regained the loop of his rein or 
thong, and hauls the beast handsome- 
ly back !” 

“ Howcan one man on either side,” 
asked Caligula, “hold him? I have 
seen two on each side.” 

“JT understand,” replied Piso; but 
before he could finish his explanation 
or remark, or whatever it was design- 
ed to be, a sudden and impressive si- 
lence fell upon that vast assembly, 
and Piso stopped short. 

“ What has happened now ?” whis- 
pered the child. 

“The rider has come forth,” an- 
swered Piso, “ and is walking toward 
the horse from the direction of the 
open space in front of us. By Jupi- 
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ter! a splendid youth ; it isnot to be 
denied.” 

“ How is he dressed? Has he his 
whip and stimudi (spurs)? He will 
not need such helps, I surmise.” 

“He has no spurs, and he carries 
nothing in his hands. He wears'that 
foreign-looking head-gear, the broad- 
rimmed petasus, as a shade, no doubt, 
against the level rays of the sunset ; for 
I see he is giving directions to the 
grooms, and they are contriving to 
bring the horse round with his head 
toward the west. Ah! he thus faces 
the opening ; I dare say he will try 
to push the animal into the excite- 
ment of a grand rush, and thus weary 
him at the outset. In that case, we 
shall not see much of the business; 
he will be miles away over the coun- 
try in a few minutes.” 

“You will find that such an injus- 
tice will not be allowed,” answered 
the child. “ We must not be cheated 
out of our rights.” 

“His tunic,” continued Piso, “is 
belted tight, and I perceive that he 
wears some kind of greayes, which 
reach, higher than the knee, that will 
protect him from the brute’s teeth. 
Moreover, I notice a contrivance in 
the horse’s housings to rest the feet— 
you might call them séapede ; they 
seem to be made of plaited hide.” 

“T don’t care for his greaves,” re- 
turned the child; “the teeth may not 
wound him, but they will pull him 
off or make him lose his balance all 
the same. It is agreed, is it not, that, 
as soon as he is mounted, the muzzle 
is to be slipped off the horse ?” 

: “ Certainly,” said Piso. 

“Then the rest is certain,” said 
the other. “ How is it contrived, do 
you know?” added he. 

“The muzzle consists of a mere 
roll of hide,” replied Piso; “ and it is 
those long reins alone which keep it 
folded, being passed in opposite di- 
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rections round the animal’s nose; 
while therefore both the reins are 
pulled, or held tight, they bind the 
muzzle; but when one of them only 
is pulled, it opens the muzzle. Each 
groom has the same kind of double 
rein; and each, acting in concert, 
will set the beast free as soon as they 
receive the signal.” 

“ Who gives the signal ?” 

“ The rider himself, when he is fair- 
ly seated; but Tiberius will tell him 
when to mount.” 

“Go on with your description of 
his dress and his looks. Does he 
seem afraid ?” 

“ He still wears that queer sword ; 
I should have fancied it cumbersome 
to him. Afraid! I should say not. 
No sign of it. 

“ Ver omnes !” 

At first, this dialogue was sustained 
in a whisper; but as the lull of all 
noise was again gradually replaced 
by that hoarse hum, which is blent 
out of a hundred thousand low-toned 
murmured words, Piso and the child 
Caligula raised their own voices, and 


. the last exclamation of Piso was as 


loud as it was sudden. 
“Has any thing further taken 
place ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Cneius Piso; 
“and something which I do not un- 
derstand. ‘That old freedman of the 
youth, together with Thellus the gla- 
diator, have approached him, and 
Thellus holds in each hand a sort of 
truncheon about a yard or more long ; 
the top of which for more than a foot 
is black; the rest is sheathed or plated 
in bronze; the black top of the trun- 
cheon is thick; the rest, which is 
sheathed in the metal, is much thin- 
ner. The freedman who is by Thel- 
lus’s side holds a small horn lantern 
in one hand, and tenders with the 
other a pair of large woollen chirothe- 
c@ (gloves) to his young master, who 
is even now putting them on. As he 
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puts on his gloves, he looks round the 

benches; he is looking our way now. 
Whatcan he mean? Hehas the au- 
dacity to wave his hand, and smile, 
and nod in this direction !” 

The slave whom we have mention- 
ed as forming the fourth in this group 
was no other than Claudius, whose 
part Paulus was now performing. 

“By your leave, most honored 
lords,” said Claudius, “I think I am 
the person whom that valiant youth 
is saluting.” 

“True,” said Piso; “he has taken 
your destined office to-day, has he 
not ?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” returned Claudius; 
“and having caught sight of me, he 
beckoned to me, doubtless, to bid me 
have good courage.” 

“ Well!” ejaculated Piso, “ that is a 
good joke. I think it is you who 
ought to beckon to him to have good 
courage. He needs it more than 
you,” 

A moment after this remark, Cneius 
Piso suddenly turned to the child 
Caligula, and informed him that Tibe- 
rius was signing to him (Piso) to go 
down into the arena, and mount one 
of the spare horses; and, although 
unwillingly, he must go. 

“ And how shall I know what oc- 
curs ?” cried the passionate, voluble 
boy. “It is like plucking out one of 
myeyes. Herod Agrippa here speaks 
Latin with such a dreadful, greasy 
accent, and so slowly; he is but learn- 

ing the language.” 

Piso rose and said, “I have no 
choice but to obey; you have the 
slave Claudius with you; he not only 
speaks fluently, but I'll answer for it 
he will watch all the stages of the 
struggle with at least as much atten- 
tion as any person in all this crowd 
will! His liberty, his wedding, and 
fifty thousand sesterces are at stake.” 

Saying this, he descended the steps 
of the narrow gangway which was 
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(with scores of similar stairs) the means 
contrived for reaching and quitting 
the higher seats in the temporary cir- 
cus. A few moments afterward, he 
was seen in the arena riding by the 
side of Tiberius to and fro. 

“ Now, slave, remember your duty,” 
cried the child Caligula ; “let nothing 
escape your eyes or my ears. What 
next ?” 

“Those queer-looking staves, my 
lord, which the illustrious Cneius Pi- 
so has mentioned as being in the 
hands of Thellus, have passed into 
those of the young knight, who is to 
conquer the terrible brute.” 

“ What? the two truncheons with 
black, thick ends, and the rest of their 
length sheathed in metal ? do you say 
that the knight Paulus has taken them 
into hishands? What good can they 
do him ?” 

“Yes, my lord; he has now passed 
both of them into his left hand, and 
holds them by the thin ends. Thel- 
lus has withdrawn a few paces; the 
old freedman, Philip, remains still near 
the youth. Ha!” 

“ What !” 

“Tiberius Czesar has signalled the 
arena to be cleared. O gods! we 
shall soon see the issue now. I care 
not for my freedom; I care for the 
safety of that brave young knight.” 

“Does he, then, seem to shrink ?” 
asked the child. 

“T do not,” replied Claudius, “ ob- 
serve any shrinking, my lord. It is I 
who shrink. He has drawn slowly 
near the horse in front, and stands 
about half a yard from his left shoul- 
der. He is following Tiberius Czesar 
with his eyes.” 

“Go on!” 

“ The arena is now clear of all save 
on the one hand the two Cesars and 
their retinues, who have taken their 
stand very near to us, just opposite to 
and beneath this platform, my lord; 
and on the other hand, the group 
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around that horrible animal. Ah! 
me miserable! Tiberius Ceesar lifts his 
hand, and you hear the trumpet! That 
is the signal.” 

“TJ hear it! I hear it!” cried the 
child, in a sort of ecstasy. ‘“ What 
follows now? Has the knight Pau- 
lus mounted ?” 

“ No, my lord; he has—” 

“ He shrinks, does he not ?” inter- 
rupted the other with a taunting gig- 
gle. 

“ The horse trembles in every limb,” 
said the slave; “his nostrils dilate and 
quiver, and show scarlet, as if on fire ; 
and his eyes shoot forth a blood-red 
gleam, and he has stooped his head, 
and—” 

*“ But the man, the man ?” scream- 
ed Caius; “what of him? Has he 
not failed, I say—lost heart ?” 

The most profound stiilness had 
succeeded to the hubbub of blended 
sounds which a moment previously 
filled the ari 

A trumpet blew a shrill prolonged 
minor note, and the child, laying his 
hand upon Claudius’s shoulder, and 
shaking him violently, cried to him to 
proceed with his descriptions; ad- 
dressing to him again the query, “ Has 
that young man mounted? And if 
so, in what style, with what success ?” 

Notwithstanding the despotic im- 
patience with which the inquiries 
were urged, the slave Claudius did 
not at first reply ; and the infant heard 
rapid, eager murmurs on all sides fol- 
low the trumpet blast, then a general 
burst of exclamations, which were in- 
stantly hushed. 

“Why do you not speak ?” said 
Caius, in a species of whispered scream. 

“ Pardon a momentary abstraction,” 
replied Claudius. “While the trum- 
pet was yet sounding, the young 
knight Paulus took off his hat quick- 
ly, and bowed toward Tiberius Caesar 
and the emperor; and replacing his 
hat, he beckoned to the freedman Phi. 
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lip. This last has approached him, 
and they are even now speaking to- 
gether.” 

“Ha! ha!” interrupted the child; 
“then he has not mounted. He nei- 
ther dares nor can he.” 

“ Philip,” pursued Claudius, “has 
opened the lantern; his young mas- 
ter is thrusting the staves toward the 
light ; the ends have caught fire, in a 
dull degree, with some smoke accom- 
panying the flame. He turns quick- 
ly away from the freedman, and hold- 
ing the staves still in his left hand, 
and a little away, he approaches the 
horse; now he stands with his feet 
close together. Oh! he has sprung 
clean from the ground; he is in his 
seat. He has seized the bridle in his 
right hand, and carried it to his mouth; 
he takes it between his teeth. He is 
now relieving his left hand of one of 
those torches; he holds one in each 
hand, somewhat away from the body, 
nearly horizontal. The cavasson- 
holders at a distance are removing 
the muzzle, and the rider sends his 
feet firmly, yet I think not very far, 
through those rests which the illustri- 
ous Cneius Piso mentioned, those s/a- 
pede of hide, the like of which I never 
saw before. I wonder they are not 
always used.” 

“ What of the horse? Is he mo- 
tionless ?” 

“ Not less so than a statue,” repli- 
ed the slave ; “excepting the eyes and 
nostrils, which last exhibit a tremu- 
lous movement, and show scarlet, like 
hollow leaves or thin shells on fire. 
The brute’s concave head, from the 
scarlet nostril to the lurid eye, looks 
wicked and dire.” 

“ How looks the rider ?” 

“ Calm and heedful; the slight oc- 
casional breath of air ‘from the east 
carries away to the front the slow 
flame, blent with a little smoke of 
those torches which he holds one in 
each hand.” 
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* What can they be for ?” 

“TI know not,” replied Claudius. 

“T suppose they are intended,” 
said the child, “ to compel the Sejan 
horse to keep his head straight. Thus 
your volunteer-substitute need not 
fear the beast’steeth. The issue seems 
then to be reduced to a trial of sheer 
horsemanship.” 

“ And in such a trial, most honored 
sir,” replied the slave, “I begin to 
have hopes. You should see the 
youth. The leading-reins are now 
loose. ‘The muzzle is snatched away, 
and the contest has begun. Surely it 
seems one between a wild beast and 
a demigod.” 

“Ts he thrown ?” 

“No; yes; so help me! he is off, 
but is off standing.” 

“Explain; proceed —I tell you, 
proceed !” 

“ The horse, after a series of violent 
plunges, suddenly reared till he had 
nearly gained a perpendicular posi- 
tion upon his hind-legs, the fore-feet 
pawing the air. The rider, who seem- 
ed to be as little liable to fall as though 
he had been part of the animal, then 
quickly passed his right foot out of 
the far stapeda, and dropping the bri- 
dle from his teeth, slipped down on 
the hitherside. Hark! did you hear 
the crash with which the fore-paws 
have come down? The steed seem- 
ed to be very near falling backward, 
but after a struggle of two or three 
seconds, recovered himself; the cen- 
tre of his weight had not been carried 
rearward of the vertical line ; and, O 
ye gods! just as you heard that pon- 
derous thud with which he descended 
upon his fore-feet, the youth darted 
from the ground with a spring like 
his first, and he is now on the brute’s 
back as before: He stoops to the 
horse’s neck ; he has caught the bridle 
in his teeth, and lifts that brave, clear 
face again. Listen to the multitude! 
Oh! how the euge, euge, thunders from 
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a hundred thousand sympathetic 
voices :” 

“Ah my sight!” cried the child 
Caligula. 

“Ha! ha!” continued Claudius, 
transported out of himself. “I shall 
get my liberty to-day! Nor will my 
benefactor be injured. Ha! ha! 
The fell beast of a horse seems aston- 
ished. How he writhes his back, 
curving it like some monstrous cata- 
mount. And lo! now he leaps from 
the ground with all four feet at the 
same time! I never saw the like, 
except in animals of the cervine tribe. 
Ha! ha! leap away! Yes, stoop 
that ferocious-looking head, and shake 
it; and lash out with your death- 
dealing hoofs. Your master is upon 
you, in his chair of power, and you'll 
shake your head off before you dis- 
lodge him from it. It is not with 
the poor literary slave Claudius that 
you have to deal! Oh! what a pa- 
roxysm of plunges. I was frighten- 
ed for you, then, brave young knight; 
but there you sit yet, calm and clear- 
faced, If I was frightened for you, 
you are not frightened for yourself.” 

“Oh! for a few minutes’ sight!” 
said the child. “ Has not the horse 
tried to twist his head round, and so 
to bring his teeth into play ?” 

“ Even now he tries,” replied Clau- 
dius ; “ but he is met on either side 
by the torch. The fiercest beast of 
the desert shrinks from fire. Prudent 
and fortunate device! Lo! the horse 
seems at last to have ascertained that 
he who has this day mounted him is 
worthy of his services; do you hear 
the tread of his hoofs, as he traces 
the circle of the arena, guided by 
those steady hands from which flames 
appear to flow. Faster and faster 
rushes the steed, always restrained 
and turned by the outer torch, which 
is brought near his head, while the 
inner is held further to the rear. His 
sides are flecked with foam. The 
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pace grows too rapid for a short 
curve, and the steed is now guided 
straight for the western opening in 
the arena opposite to where we sit; 
while the light breeze from the east 
counteracts the current of air made 
by the animal’s own career, and keeps 
the flare of those torches almost even. 
They are gone; and again hark! Is 
not that shout like the roar of waters 
on a storm-beaten shore, as a hundred 
thousand men proclaim the success 
of a generous and brave youth, who 
could face the chance of being torn 
limb from limb in order to give to 
a poor slave like me, condemned to 
a frightful death, his life and his liber- 
ty, a home and a future ?” 

“ But surely,” said the imperial 
child, “it is not over so soon, It is 
like a dream.” 

“T have tried to make you see 
what I saw,” returned Claudius. “It 
was a wonderful struggle—the youth 
looked beautiful; and in the swift 
whirl, as you beheld the graceful and 
perfect rider, his hands apparently 
streaming with flames, and his face 
so calm and clear, you would have 
imagined that it was one of those 
beings whom the poets have feigned 
and sung, as having gifts superior to 
the gifts of ordinary mortals, who was 
delivering some terror-stricken land 
from a demon, from a cruel monster, 
and compelling ferocity, craft, uproar, 
and violence to~bend to far higher 
forces, to man’s cool courage and 
man’s keen wit.” 

Augustus, in his later years, showed 
a decreasing relish for the bloodier 
sports of the arena; and, in defe- 
rence to his taste, the next spectacles 
were, first a mere wrestling-match, 
and then a combat at the cestus, in 
which the effort was to display skill 
rather than inflict injury. 

This contest was just over, and the 
sun, as if in wide-flowing garments 
of red and golden clouds, had sunk 
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level with the broad western opening 
of the amphitheatre, when the hum 
of voices was hushed once more, and 
Claudius was commanded in a whis- 
per to resume his task of rendering 
the scene upon which the child’s 
bodily eyes were temporarily closed, 
visible to his mind. 

“T cannot with certainty discern,” 
said the slave, “what occurs; there 
is such a vast heavenly shield of red 
light hanging opposite to us in the 
western sky. Against it, approach- 
ing at a walking pace toward the gap 
in the arena, along that avenue of 
chestnut trees in the country, I see 
a horseman. All eyes are turned in 
that direction. It is de; it is Paulus 
Lepidus A£milius, returning on the 
Sejan steed ; the animal is enveloped 
in sweat, and dust, and foam; and 
rather stoops the head which looked 
so fierce two hours ago; the rider 
has thrown away those torches, and 
now holds the reins low down on 
either side, a little in front of the 
beast’s shoulder. His hat is gone, 
and his brown locks, as you see them 
against the sun, are so touched with 
the light that he seems to wear a 
head-gear of golden flames. Hark! 
again, as before, the people and the 
army shout to him. He is bowing 
to them on each side; and now, as 
he advances, what do I see?” 

The slave paused, and the child 
impatiently cried— 

“ How can I tell what you see, 
you dog? Youare here for no other 
purpose than to tell me that.” 

“He has streaks of blood upon his 
forehead,” resumed Claudius. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the other; “ the 
branches of the trees have no doubt 
struck him. Is he pale? Does he 
look faint? Is he going to fall off?” 

“No,” said Claudius; “he has 
reined in the horse, which stands like 
a horse of stone in the middle of the 
arena. Tiberius and Gerinanicus 
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have both ridden toward him, with 
their retinues of inounted officers be- 
hind them. They have halted some 
six yards from him. They are speak- 
ing tohim. As they speak, he bows 
his head and smiles. A crowd of 
people on foot have broken into the 
arena. ‘The grooms have drawn 
near, at a sign from Tiberius; they 
are cautiously approaching the Sejan 
beast; but this last shows no restive- 
ness. They have slipped the muzzle 
round his nose, under the reins. The 
youth dismounts. I do not see him 
now; he has become mixed with the 
crowd, I think; yes, it must be so, 
for I miss him altogether.” 

Augustus now rose, and his rising 
was taken by the multitude as a sig- 
nal that the entertainments of the 
amphitheatre for that evening had 
closed. 

Half an hour more and the scene 
was left to its solitude; and where 
the cries and shouts of that mighty 
assemblage had mounted to the very 
heavens, there was no sound left ex- 
cept the humming of the insects and 
the rustling of the trees. 

That night, in the large veranda or 
bower, which hung its arch of leaves 
and flowers over the landing of the 
Lady Aglais’s apartments, at the Inn 
of the Hundredth Milestone, were 
assembled an exceedingly heterogene- 
ous but mutually attached company, 
with every member of which the 
reader has made acquaintance. Pau- 
lus’s mother, his young sister Agatha, 
Claudius, (no longer a slave, and now 
wearing the Pi/ews,) Crispina, with 
her daughter Benigna, the betrothed 
of this slave Claudius, Thellus the 
gladiator, and Dionysius the Athe- 
nian, were there, and they all heard 
Paulus relate a very strange occur- 
rence, with which he made them ac- 
quainted in the following terms: 

“ Mother,” said he, “ the most ex- 
traordinary incident connected with 
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this happy day remains to be told. 
I am sure that the great and mys- 
terious Being who is expected by 
Dionysius here soon to descend upon 
earth, and to whom I offered my life, 
has protected me this day. He has 
surely protected me, and has receiv- 
ed with favor my endeavor to rescue 
from brutal power an oppressed and 
innocent young couple. The most 
extraordinary incident connected with 
my undertaking, I say, is not yet 
known to you. Last night I could 
not sleep soundly. At last, long be- 
fore daybreak, I rose, dressed myself, 
and, kneeling down, besought that 
Being who is to appear among us to 
remember that I was trying to please 
him by this enterprise, and that I 
was acting just as Dionysius and I 
had concluded it would be agreeable 
to this beneficent being. An inex- 
pressible feeling of calmness and con- 
fidence arose in my heart as I rose 
from my knees. I then took my hat 
and went out of doors. I first stroll- 
ed yonder, up and down that laurel 
walk in the garden, and afterward 
sauntered into the fields and wander- 
ed pretty far, but I observed not 
whither. Presently I began to feel 
that inclination to sleep which had 
deserted me in my bedroom; and, 
knowing the sun would soon rise, I 
chose a shady spot under a clump of 
trees, and, lying down, fell fast asleep 
immediately. J had no dream, but 
was waked by feeling a hand upon 
my forehead. Opening my eyes, I 
beheld a woman, very aged and 
venerable, but with a most beautiful 
countenance, despite her years, bend- 
ing over me. Her countenance was 
solemn as the stars, and, I know not 


how, impressed me like the face of © 


the heavens at midnight, when the 
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air is clear and calm. Her hair was 
not gray, but white—white as milk. 
She wore a long, black mantle, the 
hood of which, like that of Agatha’s 
ricinium, was brought over the head, 
but not further than the middle of 
the head, so that I could see, when 
I rose to my feet, (as I instantly did,) 
that her long flowing white locks 
were parted evenly and fell below the 
shoulder on each side. She held in 
her left hand a long staff, and her 
right was extended toward me as if 
bespeaking attention. She said tome 
in Greek these words: ‘ By MEANS 
OF FIRE YOU CAN SUBDUE THE FERO- 
cious BEAST.’ She then laid the 
hand which was stretched forth upon 
my head for a second, drew the hood 
further over her head, and departed 
with swift steps, leaving me to gaze 
after her in amazement—an amaze- 
ment which increased when I per- 
ceived that her words could be ap- 
plied to the Sejan horse. It was 
those words, mother, and nothing 
else, which gave me the idea of em- 
ploying the torches, which my good 
Thellus here afterward prepared for 
me out of some gladiatorial exercise- 
weapons which he possessed; and I 
may for certain say that, without the 
torches, I must have been destroyed 
by that horrible brute.” 

“You truly describe this incident 
as extraordinary, my son,” said the 
Lady Aglais, after a pause. 

“ Paulus,” said Dionysius, “you have 
seen the Sibyl, Youmust accompany 
me in a few days to Cumz, where 
we will seek an interview with her, 
upon the subject concerning which 
all the Sibyls sing and prophesy—the 
general reparation of this disorder- 
tortured world.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TRANSLATED FROM LE CORRESPONDANT. 


MATTER AND SPIRIT IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
SCIENCE.* 


THERE is nothing more advanta- 
geous, and at the same time more 
dangerous; more beneficial to the 
cause of truth, and yet more apt to 
induce error, than the modern idea of 
studying man in nature alone; or ra- 
ther, of scrutinizing its depths with 
the design of discovering all that con- 
cerns him. 

Doubtless there were times when 
philosophy did not pay sufficient re- 
gard to the study of the physical sci- 
ences; when philosophers put them- 
selves too far outside the physical 
world. Metaphysics were too full of 
abstractions, too much confined to the 
me and consciousness. 

Some systems wished to dig an 
abyss between the world of matter 
and that of spirit, regarding the pas- 
sage from the one to the other as im- 
possible. Even the discoveries of 
Des Cartes in the realms of physical 
nature, as well as in the kingdom of 
his own consciousness, notwithstand- 
ing their importance and grandeur, 
only served to widen the abyss; for 
the Cartesian theory supposed the 
mind to be incapable of communicat- 
ing with the exterior world save by a 
chain frequently broken—by a long 
and devious path. The preéstadlish- 

* La Physique Moderne. Essai sur [ Unité des 
Phénomenes Naturels. Par Emile Saigey. Paris: 
‘Germer-Bailliére. 1867. 

Les Problimes de la Nature—les Problémes de la 
Vie. Par Laugel. Paris. 1867. 
De la Science et de la Nature. 
phie premitre. Par Magy. 1367. 

Eléments de Mécanique Moléculaire. Par le P. 
Bayma. 

Physique Moléculaine. Par Abbé Moigno. 186 

Revue des Deux Mondes: la Nature et la Physio- 
logie idéalise. Par Ch. Lévéque. 15 Janvier, 1357. 

Le Spiriiualisme Francais au dix newvidme sidcle 
Par P. Janet. as Mai, 186% 
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ed harmony of Leibnitz was the last 
term of the separation of these two 
worlds, which had no longer any 
thing in common even in their agree- 
ment, and only existed in juxtaposi- 
tion without mutual action or recipro- 
cal influence. 

This was an excess of which meta- 
physics was at the same time the au- 
thor and the victim; it deprived it- 
self of a powerful element of inves- 
tigation; it veiled one of the faces 
of nature; and closed the door to re- 
search and knowledge in one of the 
great domains of the world. Meta- 
physicians, in striving to obtain the 
exclusive and victoricus reign of spi- 
rit, compromised its triumph. 

Doubtless that which at the same 
time unites and separates the intellec- 
tual from the material world will ne- 
ver be perfectly understood. But it 
will always be necessary to throw 
light on both sides of the problem 
by comparing them without confound- 
ing them; to place both face to face 
without partiality or exclusion; the 
working of thought and of matter, 
and between the two the mysterious 
phenomenon of life which is their con- 
necting link and term of similitude. 

It could not be expected that phi- 
losophy should first and alone pre- 
pare the ground of this conciliation 
and comparison. The peculiarly spe- 
culative studies of metaphysicians 
would not naturally carry them to 
this point; and besides, the very ele- 
ments necessary for this comparison 
were wanting to them. 

It is, therefore, to the natural scien- 
ces, as they are called, that we must 
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owe the most of our knowledge and 
comprehension of the two worlds, 
which co-penetrate each other. Not 
that the sciences have preconceived 
the thought of this result, and formed 
a plan on the subject; for the science 
of the day, especially that which real- 
ly deserves the name, has confined 
itself generally to impartial discove- 
ries, and for premise and conclusion 
has taken merely the facts themselves. 
Notwithstanding evil examples, which 
would persuade a different course, it 
still perseveres, and on this account 
it deserves praise in its isolated labors 
and exclusive studies. It would not 
be difficult to cite the names of some 
of the most distinguished savants, 
who, impartially and without being 
preoccupied with conclusions, have 
enriched the domain of truth with 
most. important and curious disco- 
veries. But the occupation of the 
savant, which is not without merit and 
trouble, cannot satisfy mankind. 

By a natural instinct man feels the 
want of synthesis; he is not content 
with mere phenomena. He wants 
to go further than analysis; he longs 
to generalize and draw consequences. 
He wishes to profit by past labor; he 
wants to know not only results but 
causes. 

Here philosophy must again be 
called in to judge of and compare 
facts, to deduce consequences from, 
and erect systems upon them. If the 
spiritualist philosophers, quitting ab- 
stractions and leaving the solitude of 
consciousness, have by an enlighten- 
ed change, which will be serviceable 
both to truth and to their own cause, 
begun to dig deeply into the scientific 
mine which is so rich and productive; 
on the other hand, the positivists and 
materialists, forced by the natural in- 
clination of the human mind to draw 
conclusions and build theories, even 
after proclaiming the sovereign reign 
of matter, and after trying to remain 
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in it alone ; after attributing to it eve- 
ry property and every function ; after 
making it the absolute foundation of 
their doctrine and teaching, have here 
admitted that an inferior supposes a 
superior order; there accepted final 
causes; elsewhere invoked the ideal 
or spoken of truths which are eter- 
nal; and in their desire to explain the 
phenomena of matter or the forms of 
life, they have been compelled to 
leave the region of purely material 
facts and to ascend to those meta- 
physical ideas which in theory they 
so strenuously reject.* 

But although the human mind, plac- 
ed in presence of problems, goes fas- 
ter and further than science, yet it can- 
not do without its aid; it rightly seeks 
its assistance, and finds in it one of 
its most solid and safe foundations. 

We have, therefore, deemed it in- 
teresting to indicate at what point 
the labors of the physicists have 
arrived, even by exhibiting their pre- 
mature solutions. We think it useful 
to examine some of their conclusions, 
which have been deduced rather pre- 
cipitately perhaps, but which, while 
treating only of bodies, concern more 
or less directly the sovereign ques- 
tions of the soul and of the intelli- 
gence. 

We must say that, in consequence 
of so many deep researches and fruit- 
ful experiments, the empire of the 
natural sciences has been so vastly 
extended that nothing in the future 
seems impossible of attainment, while 
most unexpected results, intoxicating, 
as it were, and turning the heads of 
savants, have seemed to furnish a jus- 
tification of their defence of even the 
most rash and surprising theories. 

There has been a regeneration of 
ideas regarding the material world ; 

* See for further details: Recueil des Rapports sur 
les Progrés des Lettres et des Sciences ; la Philosophie 
en France au dix-neuvidme sidcle. Par Felix Ravais- 


son. Revue des Cours Litteraires, No. 24; art. by 
M. E. Beaussire. 
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analysis has probed to its lowest 
depths and let in the light of day. 
Men think they have discovered its 
mode of action and arrived at its 
very elements. 

Two leading theories have been 
produced, both of which pretend to 
be based on the most minute verifi- 
cation of details and the most recent 
facts. If they are not absolutely 
irreconcilable, they present at least 
very different formulas. 

The one affirms that there is no- 
thing in matter except movement. 

The other declares that there is 
nothing in matter but forces. 


I. 


The system which reduces every 
thing in matter to movements is as 
simple as it is curious. It exhibits 
at the same time a character of gran- 
deur and of unity which is seductive. 
Matter in ‘the universe, it says,* re- 
mains the same in quantity; it is 
neither created nor destroyed; its 
phenomena cre merely transforma- 
tions. 

According to this system, the a@d- 
stract notion of force does not exist. 
Force is a cause of motion; and the 
cause of motion is a motion itself. 
Physical phenomena, as heat, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, are cer- 
tain kinds of motion, which beget 
each other. Heat is transformed into 


lectricity and electricity into light. 


Transformations take place according 
to fixed rules, and are reduced to 
rigorously determined unities. 

In another order of facts, cohesion, 
chemical affinity, and gravity, are 
equally the effects of communication 
of motion, since the phenomena which 


*This system has been formulated with great ta- 
lent by M. Emile Saigey, who advocated it, first in 
several very remarkable articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes; and afterward in his book, La 
Physique Moderne, Essai sur l Unité des Phéno- 
menes Natureis. 


derive from them exist only by at- 
traction—that is to say, by the move- 
ment of molecules and bodies toward 
each other. 

The same rule holds good in the 
system of the universe ; the heavenly 
as well as the terrestrial bodies have 
not in themselves that which attracts 
them to each other! Universal gra- 
vitation is only the expression of a 
result; it merely means that every 
thing happens as if bodies had the 
intrinsic property of attracting each 
other in the direct ratio of their quan- 
tity and the inverse ratio of their dis- 
tance. 

It is not this force or property; it 
is the ether which is the cause of at- 
traction. The ether is composed of 
atoms which collide with each other 
and with neighboring bodies. It is 
everywhere diffused, forming a uni- 
versal medium, and exercising a con- 
tinual pressure on all the molecules 
in nature. The gravity of bodies is 
owing to the pressure of this medium. 
Their movement is, as it were, a trans- 
formation of the motions of ether. 
Thus, the ether, moving in every 
direction, and obeying no fixed pres- 
sure, produces material attraction 
without being subject to it; it gives 
to bodies their gravity, while it re- 
mains itself imponderable.* 

It had been already physically de- 
monstrated that sound and light were 
the result of undulations—that is, 
of motions; sonorous and luminous 
movements which have been mea- 
sured and verified in all their modes. 
The nature of caloric movement has 
not yet been so completely under- 
stood; but the mechanical effects of 
heat have been established in the 
most precise manner. The identity 

* The swiftness of molecules and the vibratory mo- 
tion of ethereal atoms are astonishing, and surpass 
all imagination. The former, measuring two thousand 
metres, give eight millions of collisions in a second ; 
while the latter, within the same space, produce every 


second several hundreds of millions more of undula- 
tions. 
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of heat and of mechanical labor has 
become a commonly received idea 
for several years past. Heat, which 
was formerly regarded as a material 
substance, is now considered as a 
mere mode of motion; it is by their 
repercussion that the molecules of 
bodies cause us to experience the 
sensation of heat; and the intensity 
of these repercussions determines the 
degrees of temperature. This heat, 
manifesting itself by different effects, 
produces now light or sounds, again 
mechanical labor. 

The energy or the living force 
which molecules or bodies in motion 
possess, in a.degree exactly known, is 
partially lost if these molecules pro- 
duce a work, that is to say, if they 
displace a quantity of matter; but in 
that case the living force which they 
lose is stored up in the labor pro- 
duced, and is reborn when the latter 
ceases to exist. 

Just as the calorific and luminous 
fluids are no longer regarded as pos- 
sessing a- special substance and exist- 
ence, so also the electric fluid, positive 
as well as negative, and the magnetic 
fluid, which is only one of its deriva- 
tives, are but opposite movements of 
matter. The electrical movement of 
imponderable matter, or ether, is not 
even a vibratory motion; it is a real 
current, a real transport which takes 
place in the conducting body; ard 
it is so far of the same nature as the 
luminous motion that-it has approxi- 
mately the same velocity—that is to 
say, it travels seventy-five thousand 
leagues a second. 

Now, all these motions of heat, all 
these motions of light and electricity, 
which correlative phenomena offer, 
are all reducible to the idea of me- 
chanical labor. Produced by one la- 
bor, they reproduce another. Thus 
disappear from chemistry, as from the 
natural sciences, the forces called re- 
pulsive as well as those called at- 
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tractive. The molecules no longer 
act at a distance; actions take place 
by contact, by the communication 
of movements. In the same way 
the pressure exercised by the ethereal 
atoms on the molecules of the side- 
real bodies takes the place of the 
initial force or acquired velocity 
which astronomy regarded as the 
cause of their movements. 

According to this sovereign unity, 
the physical world is composed of 
one single element. There are no 
simple bodies. Oxygen and hydro- 
gen, like gold or platina, are composed 
only of atoms. There is no differ- 
ence in material quality; properties 
vary according to the diversity of 
movements. Becoming grouped and 
interwoven, the atoms form the mole- 
cules, and the changes of these move- 
ments constitute for us the. different 
phenomena, the mode of which de- 
pends on the masses and the veloci- 
ties which are in play. 

Consequently, ethereal atoms, ele- 
mentary molecules, compound or 
chemical molecules, particles of gase- 
ous bodies, liquids, solids—such is the 
hierarchy of phenomena. 

The system is triumphantly epito- 
mized in these words : 

Atoms and motion form the uni- 
verse, 

Let us pause before this conclusion, 
the simplicity of which is not with- 
out grandeur, although the theory is 
absolute and hasty. Let us be al- 
lowed to interfere in the name of the 
notion of causality, in the name of 
that metaphysics to which the sys- 
tem itself, although taking its starting- 
point from facts alone, renders hom- 
age by its generalizations and by its 
synthesis. If it confined itself exclu- 
sively to its conclusion, that atom and 
movement form the supreme axiom 
of the universe, we should have down- 
right materialism, The author avoids 
this absolute conclusion, which would 
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cause us, moreover, to go outside the 
limits of scientific research, and he 
admits that even in motion there are 
original causes which remain entirely 
unknown. 

But this cannot suffice. Our mind 
sees this reserve and will not rest 
satisfied with it. 

If the system merely gives to etlhie- 
real atoms the intrinsic force and 
primitive motion which it takes away 
from the molecules and bodies, it 
only postpones the difficulty and 
avoids the true solution. It merely 
admits an effect without assigning 
to it an origin or a reason of being. 
It does not indicate the primary 
cause of motion; it does not make 
known the prime mover, which neither 
facts nor reason can place in the atoms 
or in the phenomena. 

Nor can the formation of worlds 
be explained by atoms and motion. 
The author* gives up facts, reality, 
and the logic of his own system when 
he supposes some of the chief primitive 
atoms forming the centre of a group 
for several others, and thus constitut- 
ing a sphere. Then, after this opera- 
tion in the universal mass, the mole- 
cular. groups appear gifted with gra- 
vity and enter into that evolution 
which constitutes the admirable order 
of the universe, 

We have no longer modern science 
arriving, by way of decomposition and 
analysis, at results as curious as they 
are incontestable. It is, in truth, but 
the renewal of an old system which 
goes as far back as ancient philoso- 
phy—to Leucippus, to Democritus, to 
Epicurus; a system without founda- 
tion or reality, which brings us to 
gross raaterialism, and gives us no ra- 
tional or experimental explanation of 
phenomena. 

For whence have these atoms 
come? Do you give them their 
reason of being by simply calling 

* M. Saigey. 


them primitive? Do they exist from 
all eternity, or have they created 
themselves? After being proclaimed 
indivisible points, they are, contrary 
to this principle of unity, made un- 
equal and preponderating. Whence 
do they derive these contradictory, 
and at the same time indispensable 
characters, which enable them to per- 
form their functions? Who has given 
them the first motion necessary for 
their meeting ? Or, if they have been 
eternally in motion, does it not fol- 
low that the formations that are at- 
tributed to them must be also eter- 
nal? What causes them to produce 
ponderable molecules and to become 
heavy bodies while they are essen- 
tially imponderable and devoid of at- 
traction ? 

As for us, a friend of truth, and be- 
lieving that it can never be opposed 
to itself, having in its regard no fear 
or party prejudice, we are disposed 
to accept willingly the results given 
by scientific observation and experi- 
ence, provided there be no disposi- 
tion to draw conclusions from them 
which are not legitimate. We are 
far from disputing that matter is one 
in its grand simplicity, and that it is 
reducible to elements of one species; 
that phenomena of a single order, 
motion, produce all the effects of na- 
ture which we admire. The spiri- 
tualist philosophy will readily find in 
these atoms their first author, God, 
and in these movements God, the 
prime mover. 

We also admit willingly that this 
theory holds good even in the do- 
main of organized matter, and that, 
in the regular order of succession, it 
runs through all the kingdoms. We 
see nothing in this admission which 
contradicts directly our belief. 

In fact, the system extends even to 
the order of living nature, and there 
it points out two things. 

On the one hand, it indicates, as the 
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basis and chief constituent of living 
beings, the very materials of the inor- 
ganic world, the solid bodies, liquids, 
gases, which we find in all organiza- 
tions, and especially in the human or- 
ganization, the most complex of all ; 
for this organization comprises four- 
teen of those elements which we call 
simple bodies, because we have not 
been able as yet to reduce them. 

On the other hand, in animated na- 
ture itself there takes place a series 
of motions which succeed each other 
according to a determined order, with 
an especial character, yet not oppos- 
ed to the laws of molecular mecha- 
nism; so that in the human body in 
motion heat is transformed into work 
and work into heat, according to the 
ordinary relation of calorics, and the 
human mover gives in labor the same 
proportion of heat produced as the 
other movers.* 

Does this mean, continues the au- 
thor of the system, that we have in 
this process all the elements of life ? 
What is the cause which forms the 
first cell, the basis of living bodies ? 
What deduces from it the develop- 
ments of being? What limits and 
regulates its evolution? “ Here we 
must suspend our judgment, or admit 
a special cause, the principle of which 
is peculiar to vital phenomena.” 

This cause, although its nature is 
unknown and undetermined, is mani- 
fested by movements, and may take, 
according to the same order of ideas, 
the ré/e and name of vital force. 
This force is endowed with a peculiar 
activity, which transforms without 
creating, just as motion only trans- 


* According to the very curious experiments of M. 
Hirn, the unity of heat or caloric in man, as well as 
in inorganic matter, corresponds to four hundred and 
twenty-five unities of mechanical labor—that is to say, 
to four hundred and twenty-five kilogrammes raised 
one metre high. Man gives in work twelve per cent 
of the heat produced, which is almost equal to the 
labor of our most perfect machines, 
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forms in virtue of anterior move- 
ments. 

This doctrine, pushed to extremity, 
seems to infer that the phenomena of 
thought and volition are only pure 
movements, the result of physical or 
vital actions. But is not the human 
soul, the animating principle, thereby 
put in danger ? 

The author thinks not. “In the 
midst of material transformations,” 
says he, “ causes active by nature may 
intervene, and we have instanced 
some of them, in marking the nature 
and limits of such intervention. This 
is sufficient to leave the ground free 
to all the solutions of metaphysics.” 

We are more affirmative and pre- 
cise. These causes, from the starting- 
point of the atom and movement, 
necessarily exist and act. In fact, if 
the atom and movement are the uni- 
verse, outside the universe there must 
be and there is something superior to 
the atom and to motion—that which 
has given them birth; for we cannot 
suppose that the atom exists by itself, 
nor that motion is produced by itself. 
All that we see and conceive about 
atom and motion only gives us phe- 
nomenal relations and contingent re- 
sults. Beyond this is the absolute. 
The observations and relations which 
experience offers us may be fruitful 
enough to render an account of the 
facts,to extend and enlighten our know- 
ledge, to establish laws and attest ac- 
tions. But let us not grow tired in 
repeating that these actions are not 
produced alone, and that these laws 
suppose an ordainer. 

Especially when we endeavor to 
understand the nature of life, atoms 
and movement may come again into 
play; but the cause increases and is 
detached from the functions of beings ; 
and the superiority of the effects more 
imperiously establishes the necessity 
of an author, 
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The second theory admits only 
forces in nature, and places in these 
forces the principle of all that is pro- 
duced. It also goes up to the atom, 
and considers it as equally indivisible 
and imponderable. It attributes to 
matter properties, so to speak, imma- 
nent which give it its power and ac- 
tion. Atoms, separated from each 
other in the bodies which they com- 
pose, and forming mere simple mathe- 
matical points, possess, when they are 
reunited in mass, a force of attrac- 
tion which acts at a distance, and 
then reacts on them in order to pro- 
duce all the sensible phenomena. 

Several savants and certain spiritu- 
alist philosophers agree on this theo- 
ry. Both take facts as the starting 
point in establishing their synthesis ; 
the former build it on a foundation * 
more exclusively physical; the latter 
give to their generalization a more 
philosophical basis. 

M. Magy and M. Laugel, hardly 
overstepping the limits of the experi- 


. mental world, follow the action of 


forces into their different modes and 
transformations, 

M. Paul Janet, in his turn, delivers 
his theory on matter.* 


‘*¢Tt is in fact,” he writes, ‘* force and not 
extent which constitutes the essence of bo- 
dies; an atom in motion occupies succes- 
sively places which it fits exactly. What 
‘distinguishes this atom from the space pre- 
viously occupied by it? It is not the ex- 
stent, since in both cases the shape is the 
same; every thing which relates to extent 
is absolutely identical in the empty and in 
‘the full atom. It is, therefore, something 
else which distinguishes them, and this 
something is solidity or weight; but nei- 
ther solidity nor weight is a modification of 
extent ; both are derived from force, and re- 
ypresent it.’’ 


M. Ch, Lévéque adds: t 
** How do we make the extension which 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Mai, 1863. 
t Jbid. 15 Janvier, 1867. 
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we need? Always by resistance; when ex- 
tension is not a pure abstraction, when it is 
real and concrete, it is always equivalent to 
a sum of resisting points or forces. There 
is no longer occasion to ask how, with un- 
extended elements, we may form extension. 
There is but one question possible, and it is 
this: How to form a sum of resistance with 
resisting points ?” 

This is what a learned Englishman, 
P. Bayma, establishes with precision.* 
According to him, the elements, or 
atoms, are indivisible points without 
material extent, and extension is not 
an essential property of matter. 


‘The extension of bodies is an appear- 
ance caused by the dissemination in space 
of the elements which compose them; ab- 
stract space is extension; consequently the 
science of extension, or geometry, is not a 
science of observation but of abstraction.” 


According to this theory, the forces 
placed from the beginning in elements 
govern every thing in the world. Na- 
ture is under their control; matter 
obeys them, or is, rather, entirely a 
compound of forces. One of the 
partisans of this system ¢ lays down 
these conclusions: 1st, the last ele- 
ment of matter is always an active, 
simple, and indivisible force like the 
soul itself; 2d, the properties of mat- 
ter are only manifestations of this 
simple active force. Then, pushing 
the consequences of this notion of 
force further, he admits 


‘that there is only one substance, mate- 
rial and spiritual, at the same time; spiritual 
in its elements, material in its composition. 
The soul, conscious of its personal energy, 
conceives physical beings as forces acting 
like itself,”’ 


A contemporary philosopher,t de- 
veloping further the thesis of conci- 
liation and relation between the two 
orders of existence, adds: 


‘* Matter has at bottom no other substan- 
tial element than spirit. The essence of 


* Elements de Mécanique Moléculaire. 

+ M. Magy, De la Science, etc. 

¢ Ch. Lévéque, Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Jan- 
vier, 1867. 
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both is active force, consequently material- 
ism has no reason to exist; there is no lon- 
ger in nature any thing but spiritualism, or, to 
speak more correctly,dynamism. This dy- 
namism has nothing which attacks the dig- 
nity and preéminence of the soul. The soul 
alone is capable of thinking or willing, be- 
cause it alone is a simple force, whereas the 
smallest body is a compound of simple 
forces.” 


Such are the theories which, accord- 
ing to their supporters, are sustained 
by the most recent discoveries of sci- 
ence. 

As for us, we admit that from a 
scientific stand-point there have been 
many new and curious observations 
collected ; that the analysis of matter 
has exposed to view the most aston- 
ishing phenomena; that the mate- 
rial element has been almost appre- 
hended, its depths investigated; that 
it has been stripped of extension as 
an essential property, its mode of ac- 
tion and constituting principle discov- 
ered; that it has been reduced to a 
unity as sovereign as it is marvellous ; 
and we follow with the most lively 
interest these results of disinterested 
and impartial science. We go fur- 
ther; according as the plan gains in 
unity and grandeur, appearing at the 
same time more imposing and proba- 
ble, it brings us nearer to Him who 
has conceived it, who has given it or- 
der and completion. The more of 
mystery we discover in the universe, 
the more we bow with admiration, 
but without astonishment, before the 
thought and will of the Sovereign 
who is the origin and reason of the 
existence of these wonders and of 
their laws. 

But our reason cannot go beyond 
its limits, and the metaphysical con- 
sequences which some have attempt- 
ed to draw from these phenomena, 
we have not up to the present been 
able to admit. 

The theory which reduces all to 
force, which recognizes in bodies an 
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intrinsic mode of acting, whether it 
divide these forces in the mass of 
matter, or cause them to mount up 
to the primitive element, to the atom, 
indivisible point, or monad, seems to 
us in every case to beg the question. 
What is in fact a force, and especial- 
ly a force attributed to any object? 
It is undoubtedly neither a being, 
since it is joined to a first element, 
nor a substance, since it is consider- 
ed as an attribute. It is only a man- 
ner of indicating an action, the cause 
of which is unknown. To say that 
matter acts because it bears in it the 
power of acting, is simply to say that 
it acts because it acts; to reply by as- 
serting the fact itself which is in ques- 
tion. Therefore we have only one 
of those words, new or old, which 
may cause illusion for an instant, but 
which do not stand a serious analy- 
sis. 

Moreover, to attempt to compare 
and assimilate matter and spirit by 
giving to both the name of force, and 
attributing to them the properties at- 
tached to this name, is merely to 
use a word without a definite mean- 
ing ; for if they were both forces, they 
would be forces of entirely different, 
if not opposite action. And if we 
say that force, being half body and 
half spirit, is the link which unites 
them to each other, we create, merely 
to suit our purpose, a third being 
which is discovered nowhere, a mere 
phantasmagoria without reality, which 
the imagination itself is incapable of 
representing to us. 

Finally, in the parallel and assimi- 
lation between body and soul, to re- 
serve, with the power of thinking, pre- 
eminence to the mind because it is a 
simple and unique force, while the 
smallest body is a compound of these 
same simple forces, amounts to saying 
that a body could think if it were 
only decomposed and reduced to its 
simple elements, and to the unity of 
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force. There is such a difference in 
act, mode, and aim between what is 
called the force of resistance, attribut- 
ed to bodies, and designated, we know 
not why, by the name of active force, 
and between the faculty of thinking, 
that no common appellation, no mat- 
ter how specious it may be, can 
ever confound or identify them. 

We would not be able to compre- 
hend how the soul, considered as a 
monad or simple element, should have 
by this fact the faculty of thinking, 
and yet two or several monads unit- 
ed and forming a body would not 
possess the same power. Why, in 
the latter case, should there be ab- 
sence of thought instead of a union 
of two or several thoughts, concor- 
dant or contrary? How could we 
say that, because there is an assem- 
blage of forces, there is an impossibi- 
lity of thinking, and that the part is 
capable of doing what the whole can- 
not do? It is useless to choose and 
isolate the most delicate and ethereal 
element in a body; we can never im- 
agine the soul to be really one of its 
parts, no matter how pure that part 
may be. 

The notion of force, for the soul as 
well as for the body, must be put 
among those appellations which ex 
plain nothing, and only serve to cloak 
our ignorance. 

Science itself begins to renounce 
this name of force ; and the first theo- 
ry which we have exposed, that which 
recognizes only motions in matter 
combats the theory of forces with 
energy, and considers it as vain and 
illusory. It is not here, consequent- 
ly, that we shall find the philosophi- 
cal explanation of phenomena, nor 
the reconciliation between the two 
orders of spirit and matter. 

The theory of motions rests on a 
more solid foundation; at least, it 
employs a word having a precise sig- 
nification and resting on a real fact, 
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motion. It is only by induction and 
reasoning that it ascends to ether and 
the atom. It has never seen either 
of them, although it affirms their ex- 
istence. It makes a synthesis. It 
admits in the universe something else 
besides atoms and movement, since 
the thought which it expresses im- 
plies the idea of being, of substance 
and cause. It has seen motions, vi- 
brations, radiations, currents, and it 
has concluded from them that there 
is something which moves, vibrates, 
radiates ; thus it has mounted up to 
a second cause, to ether, to the atom. 
But this is not sufficient. If it has 
seen that there is no motion without 
an object which moves, logic com- 
pels it to acknowledge that there is 
no change without an agent, no 
movement without a mover; and if 
the atom exists and moves, this atom 
also has an origin, a reason of being, 
a principle from which it has received 
the gift of existence and the power of 
motion. 

If an admirable plan embraces the 
universe, if a sovereign unity directs 
and governs all phenomena, there 
must be a cause for them. The plan 
appears more manifestly, and the 
cause shows itself more necessarily in 
the very simplicity of the work, in its 
grandeur in this double quality raised 
to a higher power. 

If the world be, as it is acknow- 
ledged to be, the work of thought; if 
a general and supreme reason pre- 
sides over the universe, this thought 
lives in a spirit, this reason belongs 
to asoul.* Can there be a thought 
without a thinking subject and being? 
A thought implies a thinking being; 
reason means a living intelligence; 
or it must mean nothing, and then 
there is no sense in words, no reality 
in things, 

It is useless to object; the human 


*® Ch. Lévéque, Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Jan- 
vier, 1867. 
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mind will have it so; it is the law of 
its conscience, it is the result of its 
profound conviction that it does not 
derive all from itself, and that nothing 
can produce nothing. 

Now, can we say of the atom 
and motion combined, behold the 
universe? Yes, the mechanical uni- 
verse, perhaps. But the mechanical 
universe is not self-sufficing; for we 
can always say, Who has made the 
atom? who has created motion? 
And then we have the right to pro- 
pose another affirmation and to con- 
clude: the notion of causality is the 
entire world—the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral world. 

This has been true from the very 
beginning of thought and the com- 
mencement of human reason. This 
has been true from the days of an- 
cient philosophy, proclaiming through 
its greatest logician that whatever is 
in the effect ought to be found in the 
cause, that the cause must really ex- 
ist before the effect, and that the per- 
fection of all effects supposes the ex- 
istence of a primary cause which con- 
tains them—a living, spiritual, and 
perfect cause, which cannot be pro- 
duced by what is imperfect, inferior, 
material, or deprived of life, but which 
is and must be necessarily its generat- 
ing principle and producing power. 


Ill. 


Thus the two systems of motions 
and of forces, brought before the me- 
taphysical world, for they call them- 
selves syntheses, fall short of the 
mark and do not reach the true prin- 
ciple. The one assigns no cause for 
the elements and phenomena which 
it represents. The other attributes 
to these same elements and pheno- 
mena, a word and aname which can- 
not be a cause. The former does 
not give, and does not pretend to 
give, a real explanation. The latter 
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formulates an explanation, but pre- 
sents nothing satisfactory. 

It appears, however, that all the 
tendencies of modern science are to- 
ward the idea of unity in the univer- 
sal system, toward a simplification 
and spiritualization in the plan; and 
the belief of some goes so far as to 
admit that this plan offers parallel 
lines more or less similar in both the 
material and the spiritual world, But 
here again the rock rises and the 
danger appears. In making bodies 
so like spirits, we run the risk of mak- 
ing the spiritual too much like the 
material, and, in both cases, by such 
confusion we almost touch on pan- 
theism, the theory of which, consist- 
ing in the admission of but one sub- 
stance, is equally dangerous whether 
this one substance be material or spiri- 


. tual.. We will allow matter, therefore, 


to raise itself toward unity, purify itself 
more and more, and disentangle its es- 
sence from its innumerable and marvel- 
lous combinations, provided that it 
be admitted that it possesses a real ex- 
istence, that it is really matter, that it 
can never become spirit or thought, 
and that it is not its own force or 
cause or reason of being. What 
would be gained for it from a spiri- 
tualist point of view, to admit in mat- 
ter an immediate power, to clothe it 
with intrinsic qualities which nothing 
either in ideas or facts manifests or 
demonstrates? No problem would 
be solved thereby, no mystery clear- 
ed up; it would be necessary to es- 
tablish why and how the same sub- 
stance, at the same time and _ alter- 
nately, feels and does not feel, wills 
and is inert, thinks and is devoid of 
intelligence, is immovable in the 
stone, @wakes in the plant, and is 
organic inthe animal, and_ finally 
creates and vivifies the genius of 
man. 

There must be logic in. the asser- 
tion that the essence of matter is 
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found in an atom or in a force, that 
it is inactive or endowed with move- 
ment, that there is in bodies unity 
or variety of substance, that the dif- 
ferent kingdoms are united by greater 
affinities or separated by more mark- 
ed distinctions ; these properties, com- 
parisons, and differences must have 
their logic and their reason of being, 
and do not derive the laws which 
govern them from a spontaneous or 
fortuitous formation. 

Nothing, consequently, in the se- 
condary explanations which are given 
to us, can satisfy our metaphysical 
wants, The mind of man will never 
stop at the mere properties of things 
or their effects. Its instinct of cau- 
sality does not accept incomplete 
theories and theses which do not 
sound the depths. Casting aside all 
idea of confusion and of inexact com- 
parison, the human mind wishes to 
rise higher; it wishes, in its admira- 
tion for order and the harmony of 
phenomena, to ascend to the very 
summit of being. Yes, it admits 
and recognizes the fact that every 
thing which exists has a single and 
sovereign cause, and this cause is 
itself the most spiritual of spiritual 
substances—God the creator and or- 
dainer of worlds. Author of all 
things, God causes with the qualities 
which belong to him the different 
manifestations of nature; he acts on 
matter, possesses it, causes it to sub- 
sist, gives it the power of producing 
its phenomena, is its force, its order, 
its law; and thus, if we may say so, he 
animates the world, not indeed in the 
same manner as the human soul ani- 
mates the body, because we cannot 
compare essences and actions so un- 
like each other, but with a,certain 
superior and. divine power of anima- 
tion which produces the being, mo- 
tion, and life of all that exists in the 
universe, moves or breathes, as the 
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soul is the source and focus of the life 
of the body. 

To destroy this supreme cause is 
to degrade at the same time the ma- 
terial and the intellectual world; it 
is to renounce the notion of perfec- 
tion and of the absolute; it is to con- 
demn, together with one of the mo- 
ther-ideas, one of the axioms of the 
human mind, that logic which can 
never see aught complete or satisfac- 
tory in mere effects or phenomena; 
it is to attack one of the most beau- 
tiful faculties of the intelligence, of 
that intelligence which the contingent 
cannot content, which will not allow 
itself to be restrained by the mere 
limits of time and space, which, from 
the present which it studies, from 
facts which it investigates, and pecu- 
liarities which it admires, ascends to 
the infinite, to the all-powerful, to the 
Eternal. 

Thus we consider that the most 
recent discoveries of science, in their 
rational and superior interpretation, 
lead us naturally to God, and we 
have at the same time the belief and 
the hope that materialism will be in- 
voluntarily stricken down, and will 
perish perhaps by the very hands of 
those who study and search after 
matter alone. 

No doubt the considerations which 
might be actually drawn from the re- 
sults obtained do not lead to definite 
theories nor do they offer any thing 
but premature conclusions. The ma- 
jority of the savants, moreover, pro- 
perly refuse to touch on the domain 
of the supernatural and metaphysical ; 
they confine themselves to facts; 
some so veil their opinions and philo- 
sophical doctrines as even to cause 
us to doubt whether they follow the 
standard of spiritualism or of mate- 
rialism. They do not arrogate to 
themselves either the right or the 
power of drawing conclusions; and 
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the synthesis which results from their 
experiments can only be a prema- 
ture conjecture, more or less plausible. 

But since their researches already 
give occasion to perceptions so sim- 
ple and so grand, since they open 
horizons in the distance where light 
certainly exists, since there is from 
the stand-point of truth a serene and 
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unalterable confidence in the final 
and definite results of modern disco- 
veries, we may be permitted even 
now to describe them for the eleva- 
tion and the encouragement of the 
mind, for the justification and the 
honor of human science, for the re- 
vindication of the grandeur and of 
the glory of God. 





NAZARETH. 


AFTER a residence of two months 
in the holy city of Jerusalem, the 
writer of this sketch left the shrines of 
the Cross and the Tomb to visit the 
sacred localities of Palestine. Going 
northward, and passing by Jacob’s 
well and Samaria, our party came to 
Jenin, on the borders of the plain of 
Esdrelon, where we encamped for 
the night; and on the next day, which 
was Thursday, April sth, 1866, went 
to Jezreel, to the great fountain which 
springs from the base of the mountain 
of Gilboa, on which Saul and Jona- 
than were slain ; then passed through 
Nain, where our Lord raised the 
widow’s son, and Endor. Leaving 
Mount Thabor on our right, we came 
to the foot of the steep hill on the 
other side of whichis Nazareth. After 
a wearisome ascent, in the middle of 
the afternoon, we saw the city of the 
annunciation at our feet. 

Nazareth is in a valley about one 
mile long, running east and west, and 
only a quarter of a mile wide. Fifteen 
hills inclose this small space. The 
whole of this valley, not occupied by 
the houses, is filled with gardens, corn- 
fields, and small groves of olive and 
fig-trees. ‘The houses are irregularly 
placed, and are evidently more com- 


fortable than many others in the Holy 
Land. Being all constructed of white 
stone, they have a substantial appear- 
ance. But the streets cannot be 
praised. Irregular in their course, 


they are the filthiest we had anywhere 


seen. This wretched condition of the 
streets is the more noticeable because 
the people are superior to other dwel- 
lers in the land, and apparently more 
intelligent, well-fed, and housed. Sev- 
eral buildings were in the course of 
erection ; and it seemed that the vil- 
lage was prospering. The houses 
stand on the lower slope of a hill about 
four hundred feet high, and on the 
adjacent ridges. About four thousand 
people make up the population, all 
Christians except seven hundred Mo- 
hammedans. Of the Christians, the 
schismatic Greeks number about one 
thousand, and the Roman Catholics 
and Greek Catholics have each about 
five hundred persons. There is an 
air of independence and relative com- 
fort about all the people here which 
contrasts with the sad and despond- 
ing manners of the residents in other 
eastern places. Wherever Turks rule, 
cheerfulness is unknown. 

On entering Nazareth, we rode to the 
further end of the village, and encamp- 
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ed in a pleasant spot quite near the 
fountain of the Virgin, a place to 
which all travellers who remain in 
their tents resort, as it is usual to en- 
camp in the vicinity of water. Be- 
sides this, the fountain is the best place 
to see the people of the village, it be- 
ing the common place of resort, es- 
pecially for women. This spring is 
the only one in the place; and for 
that reason it has many visitors. 
From early dawn until late in the 
afternoon, women of every age come 
here with jars or pitchers on their 
heads or shoulders. The streams of 
water are not copious, and there is 
often delay in obtaining the supply, 
especially in seasons of drought. While 
waiting here to fill their jars, the wo- 
men gossip and chat, and thus each 
one hears the news of the day. Wo- 
men of every rank go to the fountain 
for water—partly that they may not 
appear to be above their neighbors, 
and partly, it may be surmised, to hear 
what is going on. Little girls are 
trained to carry the water-jar on the 
head—for them, of course, the jar is 
small—and every person has a small 
pad or cushion on her head to support 
the jar and prevent injury. From this 
habit of so bearing these jars, all the 
women of Nazareth are straight and 
erect in their carriage, and have much 
grace and dignity of motion. Not 
only are they finely formed, but their 
faces are the most beautiful in Pales- 
tine; and there is a pleasing tradition 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary left the 
gift of beauty to the women of her city. 
Their dress is also graceful, consisting 
of large, short trowsers, a close-fitting 
jacket, and a long white veil which 
does not cover the face, For orna- 


ment they use a string of silver and 
gold coins around the head and chin, 
many of which are very heavy and 
valuable—uncomfortable decorations 
at the best, but showing the dowry 
of the wearer, 
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I thought that the water of the 
fountain of Nazareth was the best I 
had ever tasted; perhaps this was 
fancy, but certainly the water is most 
pure and excellent, and is renowned 
for those qualities. ‘To this fountain, 
without doubt, the Blessed Virgin 
came hundreds of times, being train- 
ed like other children to bear the 
water-jar from early years. Here she 
talked with her neighbors, and lived 
in a manner undistinguished from other 
poor girls. And whoever will go to- 
day to that fountain in Nazareth, or 
to the one near the shrine of the 
Visitation in the hills of Judea, will 
see young women looking just as 
Mary did eighteen hundred years 
ago; for habits of life and dress have 
scarcely changed in the east during 
that long time. The water at Naza- 
reth rises about eight or ten rods from 
the place where it is poured into the 
jars, being conveyed to the latter place 
in an aqueduct; and the schismatic 
Greek Christians have built a church 
at the spot where it issues from the 
ground, on account of an old tradi- 
tion that the annunciation took place 
at the spring when the Blessed Virgin 
went there for water. There is this 
great advantage resulting from the 
error of the Greeks, that, on account 
of their belief in it, they leave the 
spot where the annunciation really 
took place in the quiet possession of 
the Catholics, the Franciscan monks 
being the custodians of the shrine. 

Now let us walk to the most holy 
place, which is at the other end of the” 
village, and some distance from our 
tents. The premises are extensive, 
and consist of large buildings, sur- 
rounded by a high wall. Passing 
through the gate, we come to a court, 
around which are the school-rooms, 
the pharmacy, the quarters of the su- 
perior and other monks; from this 
larger area we go to a smaller one 
immediately in front of the church, 
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The church itself is about seventy 
feet square, and the roof is supported 
by four very heavy piers or square 
columns. ‘These piers, and much of 
the walls, are covered with tapestry 
hangings, with embroidery and paint- 
ings; and the whole edifice, though 
not very large, has a fine, rich, and 
cheerful appearance, as if arranged 
for a perpetual festival. As we enter 
the church, immediately before us is 
a flight of fifteen very broad steps, 
leading down to the shrine. At the 
foot of these stairs is a vestibule, 
about twenty-five feet long by ten 
wide, and a low arch, opening in the 
middle of this space, admits to the 
holy place. There is a marble altar, 


and under the altar is a marble slab, 
four inches above the floor; it has the 
Jerusalem cross in the centre, with 
the Franciscan coat of arms on the 
right, and the sacred stigmata, or five 
wounds of the crucified Saviour, on 


the left. This marble marks the spot 
where the Blessed Virgin stood at the 
time of the annunciation. On the 
back wall, under the altar, is the in- 
scription, “ VERBUM CARO HIC FACTUM 
EST,” (Here the Word was made flesh,) 
the most wonderful and important 
inscription in the world. That at 
Bethlehem, where it is written that 
“ HERE, OF THE VIRGIN Mary, JESUS 
CHRIST WAS BORN,” could never 
have been engraved but for the event 
commemorated in the words of the 
shrine at Nazareth. Above the altar 
is a picture well painted and old, but 
spoiled by the flat gold crowns which 
have been fastened to the canvas 
over the heads of the Blessed Virgin 
and the angel. Below the table of 
the altar, and over the marble slab, 
hang several silver lamps which burn 
continually. Immediately behind this 
altar and picture are another altar 
and picture, back to back with those 
of the shrine. The second altar has 
the inscription, “ Hic ERAT SUBDITUS 
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Luis,” (Here He was subject to them.) 
Behind these, and reached by a nar- 
row rock-hewn stair-way, is the kit- 
chen of the Blessed Virgin, where the 
fireplace and chimney are shown. 

As we come into the church by the 
chief entrance, a most cheerful and 
pleasant scene welcomes the pilgrim. 
The gay decorations, the many paint- 
ings, the statues and silver lamps, 
with other objects, make a contrast 
with the dreariness of the ride to Na- 
zareth, which seems to the Christian 
like a glimpse of heaven. He raises 
his eyes, and sees the choir where the 
Franciscan monks chant their office. 
Here is an altar with a large statue 
of the Blessed Virgin and the Infant 
Jesus, surmounted by a canopy. 
There are two large organs in the choir, 
one at the right, the other at the left. 
This choir is raised about sixteen 
steps above the floor of the church, 
and is immediately over the most 
holy place, of which it may be said 
to form the roof. As the shrine is 
about fifteen steps below the level of 
the church floor, the distance between 
the spot of the annunciation and the 
choir above it is about thirty steps. 
It gives the idea of three churches 
—the first being the main building, 
the second that of the holy place, 
which is below, and the third that of 
the monks’ choir, which is immediate- 
ly over the shrine. As we look down 
the broad stair which leads to the 
shrine, we see that the walls are cas- 
ed with marble and adorned with 
paintings. Before us is the holy place, 
to which the eye is at once drawn; 
but before we reach it, in the vesti- 
bule, on the right and left hand, stand 
beautiful marble altars, each with a 
painting over it. In the whole ar- 
rangement there is a dignity and pro- 
ptiety which strike the pilgrim most 
favorably, and he recognizes it as 
planned by men who had a vivid reali- 
zation of the event which is the glory 
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of Nazareth. To the left of the altar 
of the shrine is the upper two thirds 
of a large granite column suspended 
from the roof, with a fragment of a 
marble column under it ; though these 
are both of dark stone, and of nearly 
the same color and size, it is easy 
to note the difference in the material 
of which they are composed. 

It was on Friday, April 6th, that I 
first said mass at the shrine of the an- 
nunciation. ‘The interest of this spot 
is very great, even when compared 
with other places in Palestine; and I 
had looked forward, with great hope 
and expectation, to the day when I 
would be permitted to kneel and pray 
here. At last my wish was realized, 
and I offered the holy sacrifice on 
the very spot where the incarnation 
of God took place. By a concession 
of the holy see, the mass of the an- 
nunciation may be said on this altar 
nearly every day in the year; so that 
the pilgrim, coming at any season 
may have the consolation of being pre- 
sent at the same mass as is said on 
the 25th of March. Of course, every 
priest avails himself with eagerness 
of this privilege; and no words can 
express the emotion of his soul as, 
when reading the last gospel, in 
speaking the words ET VERBUM CARO 
FACTUM EST, he kneels down on the 
very spot where that mystery took 
place, where the incarnation of God 
began. For it was to Nazareth that 
God sent his holy Archangel Gabriel : 


**to a virgin espoused to a man whose name 
was Joseph, of the house of David; and the 
virgin’s name was Mary. And the angel 
being come in, said to her, Hail, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women. And when she had heard, 
she was troubled at his saying, and thought 
with herself what manner of salutation this 
should be. And the angel said to her, 
Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found grace 
with God. Behold, thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb, and shalt bring forth a son: and 
thou shalt call his name Jesus. Heshall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the 
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Most High: and the Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of David his father ; and 
he shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever ; 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end. 
And Mary said to the angel, How shall 
this be done, because I know not man? And 
the angel answering, said to her: The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee ; 
and therefore also the Holy which shall be 
born of thee, shall be called the Son of 
God. . . . And Mary said, Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it done to me ac- 
cording to thy word. (St. Luke i.) 

And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” (St. John i.) 


After having prayed a long time, 
prostrate at the shrine, I sat down 
at the side of the broad flight of steps 
leading to the holy place, and medi- 
tated for an hour. Before me was 
the spot where all these things occur- 
red, and where man’s redemption was 
begun. It was easy to go back one 
thousand eight hundred years, and 
picture the scene. The lowly maiden 
in her humble home, engaged, it may 
have been, in the ordinary occupa- 
tions of the day, or perchance resting 
for a time from them, and meditating 
on God, when suddenly the room 
was filled with light, and the angel ap- 
peared and delivered his august mes- 
sage. Then in the house which 
once stood here the child Jesus lived, 
and grew in favor with God and man. 
He ran about the humble but sacred 
home in his boyhood, and wandered 
among the hills that are so close 
around Nazareth. Many a time did 
he go with Mary to the fountain when 
she brought water for the use of the 
family. By her side he kept in his 
early years, as children are wont to 
cling to their mothers. When he had 
grown older, he helped Joseph in the 
work of carpentry, and went with him 
as he journeyed to the various places 
where he found work. No doubt 
the employment was humble, the 
tools rude and few; and it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that such work as a 
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humble carpenter might find among 
poor villagers or fishermen at the Lake 
of Tiberias was not of the most ele- 
gant and costly kind. Even to this 
day there is great simplicity and rude- 
ness in all the mechanic arts, which 
is noticed by the traveller, and it 
must have been equally so in the 
country places in the days of our Sa- 
viour. 

Thus for thirty years did Jesus dwell 
in Nazareth, undistinguished from 
others by any external appearance, 
and leading a hidden life of contem- 
plation and communing with his hea- 
venly Father. 

When his ministry had begun, after 
his baptism in the Jordan and his 
temptation of forty days in the wilder- 
ness, he came to Nazareth, and went 
into the synagogue, according to his 
custom, and read out of the book 
which was handed to him the words 
of Isaias, 


‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
wherefore he hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor. He hath sent me 
to heal the contrite of heart, to preach de- 
liverance to the captives, and sight to the 
blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord, 
and the day of reward. And he began to 
say to them, This day is fulfilled this Scrip- 
ture in your ears.” 


When they had rejected his teach- 
ing, he went to Capernaum, on the 
borders of the Sea of Galilee; fifteen 
miles east from Nazareth, and ‘the 
people there were astonished at his 
doctrine and the miracles which he 
performed. Subsequently he visited 
Nazareth a second time, and was 
taunted by the people of the place, 
who regarded him as only one of their 
neighbors. They said, “Is not this 
the carpenter, the son of Mary, the 
brother of James and Joseph, and of 
Jude and Simon? are not also his 
sisters here with us? And they were 
scandalized in regard of him.” The 
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greater portion of our Lord’s life, 
during the three following years, was 
passed in the neighborhood of the 
Lake of Tiberias, or near Jerusalem. 

Nazareth has one or two other 
places of interest, yet they are of small 
note in comparison of the shrine of 
the annunciation. One of these is 
the place where stood the work-shop 
of Joseph; a chapel is built here. 
Another is the rock called Mensa 
Christi, or Table of Christ, which is 
venerated as the place where our Lord 
often ate his food. It projects three 
feet above the ground, and is about 
twelve feet long and eight feet wide. 
A new church is over it. 

The hill back of Nazareth is always 
ascended by travellers for the sake of 
the fine view which may be had there. 
The whole country for miles around 
is visible—Mount Hermon, Mount 
Carmel, the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the great plain of Esdrelon. Just 
around Nazareth the hills are rather 
bare; but everywhere else they are 
wooded, and sink down into green 
valleys. We see how the city lies 
off all the great routes of travel in 
former days, and is shut up by the 
hills, and thus separated (as the name 
Nazareth implies) from other places. 
Its isolated position, and the result- 
ing obscurity, is the reason why it was 
unknown to ancient writers, and there 
is no mention made of it in the Old 
Testament.. From the Gospel narra- 
tive we learn that the contemptuous 
inquiry was made “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” To 
this the Christian answers from the 
depth of his soul, Yes! all good 
cometh thence. The Child of Naza- 
reth has passed from obscurity and a 
hidden life to a prominence which no 
description can adequately portray. 
He who was conceived of the Virgin 
Mary in this little village is our Lord 
and our God, and in him centre all 
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our hopes. He who condescended 
to be subject to Mary and Joseph in 
Nazareth, is the King of kings and 
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Lord of lords, and now and for ever 
reigneth in the heaven which is his 
home. 





THE YOUNG 
CHAPTER XI. 


PASTIMES AND PARTINGS. 


In accordance with the teacher’s 
announcement, the day following Mi- 
chael’s return was given up to rejoic- 
ings, and Mr. Blair invited the school 
to pass it at his place. 

It was one of those golden days 
not so frequent in our autumnal sea- 
son as to lose the charm of novelty, 
or the full sense of their value in re- 
deeming its general sternness; and it 
seemed to ‘the boys as if nature her- 
self shared in the universal delight. 
The spacious ground encircling Mr. 
Blair’s residence afforded ample scope 
for their pastimes, and their dinner 
was served under the trees in the yard. 

To those who had known Michael 
Hennessy only as the thoughtless, fro- 
licsome boy, it did not seem possible 
that a few short weeks could have 
wrought the change now apparent in 
him. The fiery trial through which 
he had passed accomplished the work 
of time upon his character, and he 
emerged from it purified and ma- 
tured. 

His face still wore the sunny smile 
that had made it a joy to all, but the 
light which lingered upon it was chas- 
tened and subdued. His manners 
still charmed by the warm, ingenuous 
frankness, that made him the village 
pet, but their former reckless gayety 
was. sobered by the spirit of piety, 
which had established its abode with- 
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in his youthful heart from the mo- 
ment when the blessed hand of adver- 
sity opened wide its portals, and pre- 
pared it to become thenceforth a 
chosen home of the celestial guest. 

He was more than ever the favorite 
of the boys, and the leader in all 
their sports ; but his devotion to study 
was more faithful, his attention to 
every religious duty more regular, 
and his conduct under all circumstan- 
ces more exemplary than ever before. 

Soon after his return, farmer Brown 
celebrated the event by inviting the 
school—without any exceptions this 
time—to spend another day at the 
farm, as the season for gathering nuts 
had arrived. Such a gay time as they 
had! whisking the deep beds of fall- 
en leaves about in search for hidden 
treasures, and watching the squirrels 
gleaning in the path from which they 
had thrown off nature’s covering for 
stray nuts, whose hiding places had 
thus been revealed. 

The day passed delightfully, but 
not, like their former holidays, in un- 
alloyed and careless pleasure. The 
thought would intrude upon its hap- 
piest moments, that their little band 
was soon to be broken up, and that this 
was to be the last occasion upon 
which they would all meet in the hey- 
day of boyish glee, to join in boyish 
pastimes. 

For the change was now steal- 
ing upon them apace which presses 
closely on the footsteps of boyhood 
—and from which our “ young Ver- 
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monters” were not to be exempted— 
when one and another must pass from 
its arena, to enter upon a new stage 
of action and form new associations. 
When the dear old school-house, 
with all the memories that were to 
link it with the shifting scenes of each 
single life—to which it had been the 
starting-point in quest of knowledge— 
was to be exchanged for college halls, 
the office, the counter, or the farm, 
with all their excitements, laborious 
duties, and temptations, and their 
weary anxieties. 

The next week after their visit to 
the farm, Frank Blair took his leave 
of home and friends to enter the na- 
val school at B Not long after, 
George Wingate, Henry Howe, and 
Johnny Hart entered the College of 
the Holy Cross. The same week, Pat- 
rick Casey was appointed clerk ina rail- 
road office, and Dennis Sullivan left 
to take his place as clerk in a whole- 
sale establishment in Boston. 

Who shall say what pangs all these 
changes, so easily related, and so 
much a matter of course in this 
changeful world, cost the young ex- 
iles now banished from the sheltering 
bosom of home, and standing for the 
first time face to face with the stern 
realities of life? The homesick look- 
ing back to the dear and peaceful 
past, the timid, shrinking glances into 
the dim vista of the dreaded future— 
the one bathed in all the effulgence 
of morning, the other bearing already 
upon its sombre wings foreshadowings 
of the night! 

And who shall describe the loneli- 
ness of each home from which the 
brightest, warmest ray of sunshine had 
been stricken, when the school-boy 
with his “shining morning face” van- 
ished from its precincts, to return no 
more for ever with the light of his 
young life upon his brow ? 

None but mothers can know the 
depth of the shadow that remains to 
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them in the place of their mirthful 
boys. But take courage, ye mothers! 
Rest not in supine regrets and gentle 
memories, but betake yourselves with 
renewed energy and diligence to the 
use of the all-conquering weapon of 
prayer, for now more than ever do 
your darlings need its aid. Remem- 
ber what the holy bishop said to the 
afflicted St. Monica in the olden time, 
“Tt cannot be that the child of so 
many tears should perish.” Let your 
sons, in the midst of their temptations 
and trials, be shielded and sustained 
by the firm assurance that their mo- 
thers are constantly lifting up pure 
hands and fervent hearts to heaven 
in their behalf. So, following the 
example of that saintly mother, may 
you hope to gain that mother’s re- 
ward. For it is true now as it was 
then, and will be unto the end of 
time, that, “They who sow in tears 
shall reap in joy!” 

Michael remained at home, pursu- 
ing his studies diligently until the 
winter was far advanced, when his 
father was taken alarmingly ill, and 
he was obliged to relinquish them 
and devote himself to his care, and 
that of the family. He had long 
known that some trouble was weigh- 
ing upon his father, and he was now 
made acquainted with it. 

When Mr. Hennessy first came to 
M , he rented a very pretty place 
just out of the village, to which they 
became so much attached that he 
finally purchased it, and had from time 
to time been able to make improve- 
ments and add little embellishments 
within and around the premises, be- 
sides meeting the payments as they 
fell due. Latterly, with failing health 
and an increasing family, he had been 
unable to do more than support his 
household comfortably, and two pay- 
ments remained to be met; they were 
now both due, and his creditor threat- 
ened to foreclose the mortgage upon 
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the place, if they were not promptly 
paid. 

Michael was deeply distressed when 

the state of their affairs was made 
known to him.: The thought of los- 
ing their all, and the home they so 
dearly loved, the scene of so many 
tranquil joys, weighed heavily upon 
his young heart. He sought in fer- 
vent prayer the refuge of the Catholic, 
commending himself and all his dear 
ones anew to the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin Mother, and leaving 
all his troubles at her feet. Suddenly 
it flashed upon his remembrance 
that Mr. Blair had told him if he 
should ever need assistance or advice 
not to fail of applying to him, and 
that he should consider it a favor if 
he would do so. To him, therefore, 
he resolved to go at once, though it 
was not without much of the old ap- 
prehension of his sternness that he 
sought the office of that gentleman, 
mingled with uprisings of a pride that 
rebelled against asking favors from one 
who had formerly despised his people. 
For duty’s sake, however, he mastered 
all these feelings, and was received 
with the utmost kindness. With a fal- 
tering voice he laid the whole case 
open to Mr. Blair, and concluded by 
saying, “ Now, sir, you see the sum 
due on the place is not a large one, 
and if you feel disposed to advance it, 
I will guarantee the payment of inte- 
rest and principal as soon as I can 
leave my father and get into a situa- 
tion to earn it.” 

“ What do you intend to do ?” said 
Mr. Blair. 

“ I must seek a place as book-keep- 
er or clerk in some establishment ; and 
will do so without delay.” 

“Do you prefer such a position to 
any other ?” inquired his friend. 

“T have,” said Michael, blushing 
with bashful earnestness, “ always in- 
dulged the hope that I might be able 
to study law; but this must now be 
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relinquished,” he added after a slight 
pause. 

“ Well, my young friend,” said Mr. 
Blair kindly, “I will now tell you 
what I think had better be done. I 
will raise this money for you, and you 
may take your own time to pay it. 
I have no fears on that score. I will 
see that matters in relation to the 
home are put upon a safe footing with- 
out delay. You will take care of 
your father and the family until he is 
sufficiently recovered to spare you, 
and then you will enter my office as 
astudent. I have felt very lonely since 
Frank went away, and will be pleased 
to have his best friend with me. Be- 
sides, you are an excellent and rapid 
penman; I need such a one in my busi- 
ness just now very much, and can af- 
ford to pay you liberally for your 
assistance. My old hands are get- 
ting too stiff to write much, and my 
business is increasing. If this pro- 
posal suits you, consider the matter 
settled for the present.” 

It need not be told how thankfully 
Michael accepted the offer, nor what 
fervent thanksgivings were poured 
from pious hearts in that home when 
the arrangement was made known. 

Mr. Hennessy recovered rapidly 
when the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances and the fears of impending 
calamity were removed ; and Michael 
soon entered Mr. Blair’s office as a 
student. Here his close attention to 
business, his application to study, and 
his fidelity to every duty, gained for 
him the highest esteem and confidence 
of his superior, who would often ex- 
claim to himself, “Oh! why could not 
my boy have been such a one as this ? 
With every obstacle removed from his 
path and every encouragement offered, 
why would he persist in casting all his 
advantages aside, to pursue a reckless 
career of folly ?” 

And indeed he heard little that was 
encouraging from Frank in his new 
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position. He was so homesick, dis- 
contented, and dissatisfied with every 
thing as to unfit him for the studies 
and duties of the school, the disci- 
pline and restraints of which were in- 
supportably irksome to him. But his 
father was only convinced that they 
were remedies the more necessary to 
a restless spirit which chafed so fierce- 
ly under them. His passion for mis- 
chief and fun continually drew the 
chains he hated more closely around 
him, and involved him daily in new 
difficulties. One circumstance alone— 
humanly speaking—prevented him 
from falling into utter ruin. He had 
formed an enthusiastic friendship for 
his sister Fanny’s dearest friend, the 
eldest daughter of Mrs. Plimpton, 
Julia Plimpton—one of those gentle, 
lovely girls, who wield a controlling 
influence over such impetuous, restless 
characters. He was in correspon- 
dence with her, and to her he com- 
municated all his troubles and his 
peevish, fretful repinings, in perfect 
confidence, receiving just the advice 
he needed from time to time to keep 
him from breaking rudely away from 
all restraint. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DEVELOPMENTS, 


Two years elapsed without any 
material changes in the circle to which 
this narrative relates. 

During this period, Miss Carlton, 
one of Miss Blair’s best friends, near 
her own age, and a lady of intelligence 
and wealth, with strong philanthropic 
impulses, had set herself with great 
enthusiasm to gather a large number 
of poor French Catholic children, who 
would not attend the public schools, 
into a sort of boarding-school at her 
own cottage on the confines of the 
village. She solicited aid from Miss 
Blair in dressing her young wards 
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suitably, and entered zealously into 
the task of educating them, as a ne- 
cessary prelude to their conversion to 
Protestantism, which must inevitably 
follow. Miss Blair willingly assisted 
her with funds, and the use of her 
needle in preparing clothing ; but could 
not be persuaded to go any further, 
Miss Carlton at length becoming vex- 
ed and irritated by the cool scepticism 
with which her efforts were regarded, 
insisted on knowing the reason. 

“TI am sure it is not want of be- 
nevolence,” said she; “for I have 
known you too long and too well to 


. doubt the kindness of your heart. 


Do tell me, then, why you will persist 
in looking upon my exertions with so 
much apathy ?” 

“ Precisely because,” said Miss Blair, 
laughing, “ I once tried the experiment 
myself, under as much more promis- 
ing auspices as the superior numbers 
and greater necessities of that class 
of children in a city could furnish. 
My failure was more grand than yours 
will be, because my operations were 
on a grander scale.” 

“ But why must I of necessity fail ?” 

“Ah! there lies the mystery. I 
cannot tell you why; nor do I deny 
but you may benefit them so far as 
learning to read and write, and even 
some little smattering of further know- 
ledge may go; but make Protestants 
of them? Never! When you think 
you have secured them by catching 
the unfledged brood and attaching 
them to the Protestant cage by food 
and favors, just one chirp from the 
mother-bird, and Presfo/ your flock 
is gone! If you will take the pains 
to follow, you will firid them nestled 
under the parent wing and peeping 
out at you so contentedly and com- 
placently! I know, for I have tried 
it; and am forced to laugh now when 
I think how provoked I was, and how 
puzzled to account for the mysterious, 
irrepressible, and apparently irresistible 
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power that majestic mother exercised. 
Since I came to this part of Vermont, 
my conviction of the futility of all 
such attempts has been confirmed. 
There have been great rejoicings 
among the Methodists and Baptists, 
at one time and another, over acces- 
sions to their numbers from the 
ancient ark; but let a priest appear 
in those localities and utter the rally- 
ing call of their church—away scam- 
per the converts, and their Protestant 
confreres have seen the last of them!” 

As Mrs. Blair had intimated during 
the colloquy with Mrs. Plimpton, her 
sister-in-law had become interested in 
the converts of M and in reading 
their books. She began listlessly, from 
a mere willingness to hear what could 
be said on that side, and to see fair 
play, perhaps unconsciously hoping 
to find some solution for that “ mysteri- 
ous power” which so puzzled her. But 
the investigation thus indolently open- 
ed soon awakened new ideas as to 
the importance of issues which involv- 
ed eternity. From that moment no- 
thing could exceed the fervent energy 
with which she followed up the sub- 
ject, determined to know and follow 
the truth, if it was to be found on earth. 
Her labors resulted as all such labors 
honestly entered upon, diligently pur- 
sued, and governed by the spirit of 
justice, must inevitably result. She 
found herself safely sheltered under 
the wings of the gentle mother whose 
loving attractions had formerly aston- 
ished her ignorance. Her brother 
made no comments, but poor Mrs. 

-Blair was utterly disgusted. 

Meanwhile her favorite niece—be- 
cause Frank’s favorite and petted sis- 
ter—Fanny was drawn by casually 
looking into the books which her aunt 

was studying so closely to take a 
lively interest in the same subject. 
But the reading of “ prosy books of 
controversy,” as she called them, was 

an effort quite beyond her patience, 
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so she would seek the office occasion- 
ally and question Michael. He declin- 
ed, as far as he could in conscience, to 
assist her in the matter, thinking that 
to do so would be in some sort a 
breach of the confidence reposed in 
him by her father. 

At length one day, when he had 
been even more provokingly indiffer- 
ent than usual, and pursued his writ- 
ing diligently despite her questioning, 
she exclaimed, 

“TI never did see such a vexatious 
fellow as you are!. I can’t imagine 
what Frank could have seen in you 
to like so well. One might just as 
well talk to a stick; there’s nothing 
interesting or sociable about you! I 
suppose you think you’re going té 
keep me from being a Catholic by 
your hateful ways; but you won't, I 
can tell you. I can read, if you 
won’t talk, only I do hate the trou- 
ble.” And she departed, leaving him 
amused beyond measure at her ve- 
hemence. 

She was engaged in a correspon- 

dence with Julia Plimpton, of the 
frequent and confidential nature in 
which girls of that age are wont to 
*indulge, and of course opened her 
heart to her friend upon the subject 
which now most interested her. Their 
letters were soon filled with the dis- 
cussion of religious questions, in which 
after a time Mrs. Plimpton joined, ex- 
pressing her surprise that so much 
could be said in favor of a creed 
which she had always regarded as 
the height of absurdity, and the last 
stronghold of bigotry, superstition, 
and ignorance, in this progressive 
age. 

At the stage of our narrative upon 
which this chapter opens, Mr. Hen- 
nessy was one day looking over the 
columns of the Boston /it—to 
which Mr. Sullivan was a subscriber 
—when his eye fell upon the follow- 


ing paragraph : 
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“If Patrick Hennessy or any of his fa- 
mily, who landed in Boston from the ship 
Hibernia in the summer of 18—, will call 
at the Pilot office, they will hear something 
greatly to their advantage.” 


After consulting with Mrs. Hen- 
nessy, Michael, and Mr. Blair, he de- 
cided to start for Boston without de- 
lay. 

The editor of the Pid, when found, 
asked him many questions as to his 
place of residence in Ireland, the 
name of his wife, of the priest who 
married them, of his other family 
connections, and where he had lived 
since he came to America; all which 
being satisfactorily answered, the fol- 
lowing letter was put into his hands 
to read: 


**SAn FRANCISCO, Sept. 8, 18—. 
*¢To THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON PILoT: 

«DEAR Sir: When I was on board the 
Golden City, bound for this place early 
in the summer of 18—, the sailor on the 
‘look-out ’ discovered an object floating 
at some distance astern, and notified the 
captain, who ordered the boat manned to 
overhaul it. The object proved to be a 
man lashed to a table and apparently 
dead. They brought him to the vessel, 
where, after a time, he began to show signs 
of life, and in a few hours was able to give 
an account of himself. The Polar Queen, 
on which he was a passenger, was struck 
by an iceberg in the night. At the first 
shock he secured himself firmly to the table 
and sprang overboard; after which he re- 
membered nothing, and could give no idea 
how long it was since the event, but sup- 
posed the vessel went down with all on 
board, as she was badly shivered and rapid- 
ly filling the last he knew of her. 

** His name was Michael Hennessy, and 
he was a tradesman like myself, and from 
the same county at home. He had a bro. 
ther Patrick, who was to sail for America 
the same year. The two brothers married 
two sisters, by name Mary and Bridget 
Denver, the year before. Michael married 
Bridget. They had no children when Mi- 
chael left home. There was great call for 
work at our trades in San Francisco, and 
Michael came on here with me. As soon 
as we reached this place, he wrote home to 
the parish priest, Father O’ Reilly, to have 
Patrick come to California, sending money 
which I loaned him. He received answer 
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that his brother, with their two wives and 
Patrick’s new-born infant, left soon after 
he did on the Hibernia, bound for Boston. 
He then applied to you, as you may remem- 
ber, to get information of them, if you could. 
In due course you informed him that the 
Hibernia arrived safely at Boston; that 
you found the people with whom they stop- 
ped, who stated that Michael’s wife and 
child died during a severe storm on the voy- 
age out; that Patrick stopped in Boston 
until he heard of the loss of the Polar 
Queen with all on board, when he started 
for the western country, and they had heard 
nothing from him since. 

**Michael then sent notices to papers in 
all the western cities, but could get no tid- 
ings from his brother. We continued to 
work at our trades, and the master builder 
who employed us, owning a deal of land near 
the city, paid us in city lots, on which we 
built houses, to rent according as we could, 
when work was scant. Rents were very 
high, for there was a great rush to the city, 
and buildings scarce, and the city lots went 
up in a way that would astonish the world. 
So Mike and I found ourselves rich of a 
sudden; but he always uneasy about his 
brother. At last, when he could stand the 
heavy heart no longer, he determined to go 
in search of him. In case any thing might 
happen him on his travels, he executed pa- 
pers leaving all he had with me in trust for 
his brother or family, should they ever be 
found. Just when he was ready to start, he 
took sick of a fever and died the fourth day, 
which was the 27th of last month. 1 will 
do all in my power, as I promised him, to 
find his brother if he is still living; and my 
request is that you will help me. I have 
notices out through all the western country. 
He left a large amount in gold on deposit, 
and a still larger property in buildings and 
lots in the city. The rents are accumulat- 
ing on my hands, but I will make no fur- 
ther investments until I know what will 
happen, Yours respectfully, 

** JAMES TRACY.” 


After making arrangements to com- 
municate with Tracy through the 
editor, who was to receive and for- 
ward drafts for him, Mr. Hennessy 
set out for home. 

The surprise of all upon hearing the 
news may be imagined. 

After a long consultation with his 
wife, Mr. Hennessy sought Mr. Blair, 
to whom he communicated the fact 
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that the Michael of our narrative 
was the son of his brother Michael ; 
that their own baby died in a fit on 
the night of Bridget’s death, and they 
adopted the little motherless one in 
its place, without saying any thing to 
their companions, but intending to 
inform his brother of the fact when 
they should meet. Subsequent events 
determined them to keep it still con- 
cealed; but now that Michael was 
the rightful heir to all this wealth, it 
must be revealed. 

Mr. Blair urged that, as his brother 
left the property to him, it was just 
as well to make no revelation on the 
subject; but Mr. Hennessy insisted 
that his brother made that arrange- 
ment in ignorance of the existence of 
his own child, and it would not be 
right for him to take advantage of 
it, and, in fine, that he would have 
nothing to do with the property. It 
was far more painful for him to give 
up his claim upon Michael as his son, 
and he did not feel equal to doing it 
in person. He therefore begged Mr. 
Blair to communicate these facts to 
Michael for him. 

That gentleman lost no time in ful- 
filling the commission, and Michael 
was of course overwhelmed with 
amazement. He hastened to assure 
his father that he would not consent 
to any release of claims on the score 
of family ties, and they both went 
into a council with Mr. Blair upon 
“the situation.” Finally they deter- 
mined that Michael should transfer 
all the money to his father, and, re- 
taining the real estate in his own 
hands, go into the practice of law in 
San Francisco himself. He at first 
proposed to have the family go with 
him to that place; but they had lived 
so long in Vermont, and become so 
much attached to M——, that they 
preferred not to leave. 

Before Michael set out for Califor- 
nia, he had a long conversation with 
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Mr. Blair, at the conclusion of which 
it was arranged that, after he had. es- 
tablished himself in his new home, 
and opened an office there, he should 
come back, and if a certain young 
lady (who was about to become a 
Catholic in “ spite of him”) could be 
persuaded to accompany his return— 
as he had good reason to hope she 
would—his next journey to that far 
off land would not be a solitary one. 


CHAPTER XHII. 
CONCLUSION. 


During the progress of these events, 
the health of George Wingate had 
been gradually failing, but so imper- 
ceptibly as to create no serious alarm ; 
and he could not be prevailed upon 
to abandon his studies, or the hope 
that he would live to consecrate his 
young life to his God in holy orders, 
until it was near its close. Henry 
Howe and Johnny Hart devoted 
themselves tenderly to him, and watch- 
ed his decline with the grief which 
under such circumstances always at- 
tends friendships created and cement- 
ed by religion. He began at length 
to fail so rapidly that his family were 
sent for, and he never returned to 
the home of his childhood, but sleeps 
in peace under the shadow of the 
“ Holy Cross” which he so dearly lov- 
ed. 

His mantle seemed to have fallen 
upon his devoted friend, Johnny Hart, 
who in due course of time entered 
upon the vineyard from which his 
beloved companion had been with- 
drawn while the dews of the morn- 
ing still lingered upon his head, and 
the labors of the day were hardly be- 
gun. 

Soon after the death of George, 
his oldest sister, Mary, joined the’Sis- 
ters of Charity. 

In the same year, Henry Howe 
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took his father’s place in the mercan- 
tile business, which was rapidly in- 
creasing in importance with the growth 
of the village, and Dennis Sullivan 
went into partnership with him. 

After Michael reached San Fran- 
cisco, he arranged his affairs, and 
opened an office in one of the best 
locations in the city, without delay. 
He found a home in James Tracy’s 
house, and one of the best friends in 
that worthy man, who took a pride 
and interest in the son of his lament- 
ed friend scarcely less than that of a 
father. 

Frank Blair became importunate in 
his solicitations for the hand of Julia 
Plimpton. Her mother steadfastly 
declining to consent until he should 
have established a character for so- 
briety and stability, he became exas- 
perated, and abruptly left the navy. 
His disconsolate family could get no 
trace as to the course of his flight. 

One day, as Michael Hennessy 
was passing down the street to his 
office, he observed a young man walk- 
ing rapidly in advance of him, and, 
accidentally catching a side glimpse 
of his face, what was his astonish- 
ment to recognize Frank Blair. 

“ Why Frank, my lad, where in the 
world did you come from ?” he cried 
out. 

“Rather answer that question on 
your own account!” replied the as- 
tonished Frank. “ How in the world 
do you happen to be in San Fran- 
cisco ?” 

“Tf I could have seen you as I 
passed through New York, you would 
have known all; but I could not find 
you, and had no time to spare for a 
long search,” said Michael. “It is a 
long story ; so come with me to the 
office, and you shall hear it,” 
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When the friends were seated, Frank 
told Michael that he had left the navy 
without a discharge, and shipped as 
seaman on board a vessel bound for 
Panama; and that he supposed his 
friends were wild with anxiety about 
him. 

Michael communicated the details 
relating to his own affairs, with which 
our readers are already acquainted. 
He then wrote to Mr. Blair the story 
of Frank’s arrival in safety, and that 
if he had no objections Frank would 
study law with him in San Francisco. 
Upon receiving the letter, Mr. Blair 
obtained an honorable discharge for 
his son from the navy, and consented 
to his remaining with Michael. In 
the course of time he went into part- 
nership with his friend—now his bro- 
ther-in-l aw—who hasbecome one of 
the most celebrated criminal lawyers 
in that city. 

Two years after the marriage of 
Michael, Frank was permitted to claim 
the hand of Julia Plimpton. At the 
same time, Henry Howe was married 
to Mrs. Plimpton’s youngest daugh- 
ter, Mary, and her mother came to 
live with them. 

Mrs. Plimpton’s son Charles is a 
lawyer in Massachusetts, and it is 
said he is coming for Lucy Wingate 
soon. 

The people of M , having no- 
ticed the frequent visits of Dennis 
Sullivan and Patrick Casey at Mr. 
Hennessy’s, and that two beautiful 
cottages are building on lots purchas- 
ed by that gentleman each side of his 
own, have settled the question that 
two more weddings are soon to take 
place in M , but have not yet 
“named the day.” 





Reading Homer, 


READING HOMER. 


How my dreamy childhood pondered 
On that old heroic tongue! 

Then, the dream-land where I wandered 
Was the Olympus Homer sung ; 
The cloud-cleaving peaks that trembled 
When the mighty gods assembled. 


Dazzled saw I blue-eyed Pallas 
Throned by Zeus on golden seat, 
Sipped from Hebe’s nectar chalice, 
Plucked Cythera’s roses sweet— 
Breathless watched, as from those portals 
Battleward clashed down the immortals. 


Naiads from Scamander’s fountain 
Lifted to my lips the cup; 

Oreads skimming Hzemus’ mountain 
To the tryst-place caught me up; 
Gleamed athwart the forest’s grace 
The white light of Dian’s face. 


Burst upon my ear the townward 
Thunder of Achilles’ wheel, 

When the fair long locks trailed downward, 
And the shriek made Ilium reel: 
Conquering torches, steep to steep, 
Flashed along the wine-dark deep. 


But my heart—that restless roamer— 
Quit those fields of kingly strife, 

That old world of Greece and Homer, 
For the world of love and life. 
Dead, like leaves on autumn clay, 
Those old gods and wonders lay. 


O the spirit’s aspiration, 
Glorious through all nature’s bound! 
The soul yearning through creation— 
All the sought, and all the found! 
Oh! what is—and what shall be 
In far immortality ? 


Tor truth’s marvels well are able 
All of fiction to eclipse, 

And the wine of classic fable 
Tasteless palls upon the lips. 
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From the living fount of truth 
Wells the soul’s immortal youth. 


Still at times when basks the river 
The long summer afternoon, 
When the broad green pastures quiver 
In the rippling breeze of June, 

I unclose the Iliad’s pages, 
To unearth those buried ages. 


But no Ilium now, nor tragic 
Plains I find in Homer’s lay ; 

With a new and stranger magic 
Now it leads another way— 
Whirls me on a sudden track 
To my merry childhood back. 


All that fresh young joy rejoices, 
Beats the child heart as of yore, 

And again I hear—oh! voices 
That I thought to hear no more, 
Till—the dusk has round me grown; 
Close the book—the dream has flown. 





THE WORKS OF GERALD GRIFFIN.* 


Or the works of fiction in the Eng- 
lish language of which the first half 
of this century has been so prolific, 
Ireland has contributed at least a 
fair proportionate share. Her writers 
in this department of literature are 
numerous, and their productions have 
been generally received with due favor 
on this side of the Atlantic as correct 
portraitures of the habits and manners 
of a people in whom we take so deep 
an interest, and whose very contradic- 
tions of character render them interest- 
ing studies for the curious and philo- 
sophic. Of so large a number feur 
at least deserve special notice, stand- 
ing, as they do, prominently in the 


* The Life and Works of Gerald Griffin. 
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front rank of Irish authors and exhi- 
biting in a marked degree a pleasant 
diversity of talent and invention, as 
varied as the peculiar characteristics of 
the provinces to which they belong. 
Carleton, for example, was an Ulster- 
man, rugged and ungraceful, yet pos- 
sessing a deep vein of caustic humor, 
while his figures are struck out as 
distinctly as if his pen had some of 
the power of Michael Angelo’s chisel ; 
John Banim was the embodiment of 
Leinster propriety and stability ; Lever 
is never so much at home as at the 
mess-table of the “ Rangers,” or when 
endangering the neck of his hero or 
heroine over a Galway fence; while 
through Gerald Griffin’s pages flow, 
now gently as a meandering stream and 
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anon with the impetuosity of a moun- 
tain torrent, the poetry and passion of 
Munster. Still, in the strictest sense, 
none of these novelists can be con- 
sidered national; yet all are true to 
Irish character. To those unacquaint- 
ed with the radical difference of mind, 
temperament, and even physique, 
which is to be found in so comparative- 
ly small a country, this may seem para- 
doxical; but it is nevertheless true. 
Mickey Frees and Lowry Lovbys are 
plentiful enough in Ireland, but only 
in their respective sections ; while Va- 
lentine McClutchy terrifies the north- 
ern tenant each recurring gala-day, 
and Banim’s Paddy Flynn, to use the 
pithy remark of Sir Philip Crampton, 
“is hanged twice a year regularly in 
the south of Ireland.” 

If any of them be entitled to the 
term national, that honor should be 
awarded to Griffin, who in his Jzva- 
sion, Duke of Monmouth, and some mi- 
nor stories, has travelled out of his fa- 
vorite province with some degree of 
success. But even in his wanderings 
in Wicklow, Taunton dene, and the 
wilds of Northumbria, we are con- 
stantly catching glimpses of the Shan- 
non and Killarney. The reason of 
this is obvious. He aimed to be a 
strict and minute copyist of nature; 
and nature to him was bounded by 
the lovely scenery of Munster and the 
people with whom he had been in 
daily intercourse for almost the whole 
of his short life’ His power of obser- 
vation, thus limited, became intensifi- 
ed, and what he lost in breadth of view 
and amplitude of knowledge, he gain- 
ed in the distinctness and fidelity of 
his pictures. Besides, the merits of 
the true novelist, like those of the 
painter, should never be estimated by 
the square of the canvas, but by his 
faithfulness, either to human figure, 
action, and circumstance, or to the 
embodiment of noble ideas. It is 
not so difficult as it may seem to call 
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up imaginary kings and princes, no- 
ble lords and ladies, clothe them with 
all the gorgeous panoply so easily 
found in the pages of dear old Frois- 
sart, or in the latest book of fashions, 
and make them speak and act in the 
most approved manner of our mo- 
dern romances, because few of us care 
to inquire into the correctness either 
of design orexecution. Cervantes and 
Goldsmith painted the men and man- 
ners of their day with rare fidelity, and 
their works will be read by the learn- 
ed and unlearned as long as the lan- 
guages in which they wrote shall exist ; 
and no one can doubt that two of the 
most popular authors of our time, 
Balzac and Dickens, no matter how 
inferior in some respects to the au- 
thors of Don Quixote and the Vicar 
of Wakefield, have truly held up to us 
panoramas of modern society in the 
two great citiesof Europe. For Ger- 
ald Griffin we may not, perhaps, claim 
the universality of those great masters ; 
but in purity of expression, truthful- 
ness to nature, and delicacy of moral 
perception he is the equal of any of 
them. 

There are some persons conver- 
sant with Irish character who main- 
tain that its essential element is nei- 
ther gayety nor combativeness, but 
melancholy, and sustain their appa- 
rently singular theory by reference 
to the national music and poetry. 
Griffin’s writings would afford an 
additional argument in favor of this 
position. His genius was decidedly 
tragic, his muse sad and retrospec- 
tive’ His pauses to give us a glimpse 
of fireside enjoyment appear to be 
more as tributes to old home memo- 
ries, than as arising from any natural 
desire to linger over the recollections 
of such tranquil scenes; and _ his 
snatches of humor and merriment 
seem thrown in artistically, not so much 
to relieve the sombre shading of his 
picture as to give its most prominent 
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figures greater depth and boldness. 
He also labored under the disadvan- 
tage of all tragic minds; for, though 
he never can be said to have ignored 
the “eternal fitness of things” in re- 
warding the good and punishing the 
wicked, we close many of his volumes 
with a feeling more akin to sorrow 
than rejoicing, and while admitting 
the righteousness of his judgments, we 
sigh to think how God’s best gifts to 
man may be turned to his own de- 
struction. It seems to be the law 
of tragedy that the bad men must be 
more men of action than the good, 
in order to produce the proper effect. 
They dress better, talk more persua- 
sively, and display high mental and 
physical qualities which, say what 
we may, will generally provoke a 
certain sympathy for them, evil as 
may be their acts. This inherent 
defect Griffin labored to modify, if 
he could not entirely eradicate. His 
moral heroes are good enough in 
their way, but their virtues are of 
too negative a character. Kyrle 
Daly, in the Collegians, and young 
Kingsly, in the Duke of Monmouth, 
have all the qualities we could desire 
in a friend or brother; but while we 
honor and respect them, a something 
akin to sympathy is clandestinely 
stealing out to the proud and wilful 
Hardress Cregan, and even to the 
cool malignity of that unparalleled 
scoundrel, Colonel Kirke. O’Haed- 
ha, in the Javasion, is an exception. 
He is sui generis in Griffin’s panthe- 
on, being not only a man of pure 
morality and well up in the lore of 
his times, but he is also a chieftain 
governing wisely and firmly, a man 
of war as well as of love and peace, 
strong in his affections and hatreds, 
living, moving, and breathing like 
one who has a subtle brain, warm 
blood, and a powerful arm to enforee 
his authority. He is decidedly not 
only Griffin’s grandest conception, 
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but will stand in favorable compari- 
son with any we can recall in histo- 
rical romance. 

The Collegians is Gerald Griffin’s 
best known and most popular novel ; 
and, when we consider the early age 
of the author at the time it was writ- 
ten, and the circumstances amid 
which it was composed, we are equal- 
ly surprised at his knowledge of the 
springs of human action, and at the 
excellences of the book, both as re- 
gards correctness of style and com- 
pleteness of plot. Though the work- 
ing of some of the strongest passions 
of our nature is portrayed in it—love, 
hatred, revenge, ambition—there is 
nothing about them sensational or 
melodramatic; and though many dif- 
ferent characters are introduced, and 
incidents necessarily occur in a short 
space of time, there is nothing hur- 
ried or disjointed, one character act- 
ing upon another and each event fol- 
lowing and hinging on the one pre- 
ceding so gracefully and naturally 
that the reader is borne along on an 
unbroken current, as it were, from 
cause to effect till he reaches the 
final catastrophe. It is related that 
a portion of this admirable book was 
written in court while the author, who 
had attained considerable proficiency 
as a short-hand writer in London, 
was engaged in reporting an impor- 
tant law case. During an interval in 
the proceedings, Griffin took out his 
manuscripts, and, as was his habit, 
when a moment of leisure presented 
itself, proceeded to continue his story, 
regardless of his surroundings. It 
happened that Daniel O’Connell was 
employed professionally in the suit, 
and not knowing the writer, and sup- 
posing him to be occupied transcrib- 
ing his notes, looked over his shoulder . 
to read the evidence; but finding that 
it was something very different from 
the dry question and answer of coun- 
sellor and witness, the great advocate 
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turned away in silent indifference. 
He little thought at the time that the 
quiet, industrious young reporter was 
Gerald Griffin, and that the work 
upon which he was so intently en- 
gaged was the Collegians—a work 
which, from the day of its publica- 
tion, was ever the favorite solace of 
the hours of relaxation of that illus- 
trious statesman. 

The moral of the book, however, 
is its greatest merit. The character of 
Hardress Cregan is inimitably drawn. 
Young, gifted both in person and 
mind, with a disposition naturally in- 
clined to good, but warped and mis- 
led by a fond, proud, worldly mother, 
and the example of a dissolute father 
and his associates; early left to his 
own guidance and the indulgence of 
his whims and fancies, he descends 
from the high position in which we find 
him at the opening chapter, through 
all the stages of crime—parental diso- 
bedience, ingratitude, deceit, debau- 
chery, and finally murder. Through 
each step in guilt we can trace the 
cause of his ruin—moral cowardice, 
false pride, absence of self-control, 
alternating or uniting, but always 
with disastrous effect, until in the 
culminating scene, in which, torn by 
remorse and conscious guilt, he leaves 
his native shores a condemned felon 
and dies at sea, we feel that the 
punishment, no matter how severe, 
is but in strict accordance with 
our highest sense of retributive jus- 
tice. Nor are the almost equally, 
though perhaps unconsciously, guilty 
parents forgotten. Like a just judge, 
Griffin not only punishes the actual 
perpetrator of crime, but metes out 
penalties to those whose duty it is to 
correct the excesses of youth, restrain 
their passions, and lead them by 
precept and example to the practice 
as well as the knowledge of good, 
and who neglect the sacred trust. 
What parent, after reading the Co/- 
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legians, can contemplate without a 
shudder the pangs of the haughty 
mother and the utter hopelessness of 
her dissipated husband, when they 
found their only child, so tenderly 
nurtured and so thoroughly schooled, 
torn from their arms in chains, and 
dying the death of an outcast and a 
convict. Their punishment abided 
in their parental hearts, and the au- 
thor goes no further. Many years 
ago, we casually overheard one of the 
most thoroughly read, as well as one 
of the most profound thinkers in 
America, say, upon being asked his 
opinion of the Codlegians, that he con- 
sidered it the best novel in the lan- 
guage; for, while it made you hate 
the crime, it did not take away your 
charity for the criminal; an opinion 
which we think will be concurred in 
by all who have attentively read the 
book and applied the moral it con- 
tains. Kyrle Daly is an antipode 
of his friend and fellow-student, Har- 
dress Cregan. His filial reverence 
and moral rectitude are depicted in 
his every action, and his whole cha- 
racter is as beautiful and lovable as 
that of the other is dark and fraught 
with terrible warnings. Not that young 
Daly is presented as a model lack- 
adaisical individual, by any means ; 
but as a strong man of matured mind 
and deep feelings, true in friendship 
and trusting in love; yet withal guid- 
ed by the dictates of his religion and 
directed by the authority and advice 
of his father and mother, a weakness, 
if it be one, we are sorry to say, not 
often indulged in at the present day. 

Did the limits of our article per- 
mit, we might furnish many extracts 
from this remarkable novel in testi- 
mony of the high opinion of the 
merits found in its pages by so many 
distinguished scholars, but the Co//e- 
gians is now so generally read that 
this is hardly necessary. We tran- 
scribe, however, the following brief 
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sketch of a morning on the Shannon, 
and a breakfast scene, as a specimen 
of the author’s power of minute de- 
scription of rural scenery and felici- 
tous rendering of social life: 


“‘They had assembled, on the morning 
of Eily’s disappearance, a healthy and bloom- 
ing household of all sizes, in the principal 
sitting-room, for 2 purpose no less impor- 
tant than that of dispatching breakfast. It 
was a favorable moment for any one who 
might be desirous of sketching a family pic- 
ture. The windows of the room, which 
were thrown up for the purpose of admitting 
the fresh morning air, opened upon a trim 
and sloping meadow, that looked sunny and 
cheerful with the bright green after-grass of 
the season. The broad and sheety river 
washed the very margin of the little field, 
and bore upon its quiet bosom (which was 
only ruffled by the circling eddies that en- 
countered the advancing tide) a variety of 
craft, such as might be supposed to indicate 
the approach to a large city. Majestic ves- 
sels, floating idly on the basined flood, with 
sails half-furled, in keeping with the languid 
beauty of the scene; lighters burdened to 
the water’s edge with bricks or sand; large 
rafts of timber borne onward toward the 
neighboring quays under the guidance of a 
shipman’s boat-hook; pleasure-boats with 
gaudy pennons hanging at peak and topmast ; 
or turf-boats with their unpicturesque and 
ungraceful lading, moving sluggishly for- 
ward, while their black sails seemed gasping 
for a breath to fill them—such were the in- 
cidents that gave a gentle animation to the 
prospect immediately before the eyes of the 
cottage dwellers. On the further side of the 
river arose the Cratloe hills, shadowed in 
various places by a broken cloud, and ren- 
dered beautiful by the checkered appearance 
of the ripening tillage and the variety of 
hues that were observable along their wood- 
ed sides. At intervals, the front of a hand- 
some mansion brightened up a passing gleam 
of sunshine, while the wreaths of blue smoke, 
ascending at various distances from among 
the trees, tended to relieve the idea of ex- 
treme solitude which it would otherwise 
have presented. 

“ The interior of the cottage was not less 
interesting to contemplate than the landscape 
which lay before it. ‘The principal break- 
fast-table (for there were two spread in the 
room) was placed before the window, the 
neat and snow-white damask cloth covered 
with fare that spoke satisfactorily for the 
circumstances of the proprietor, and for the 
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housewifery of his helpmate. The former, 
a fair, pleasant-faced old gentleman, in a 
huge buckled cravat and square-toed shoes, 
somewhat distrustful of the meagre beverage 
which fumed out of Mrs. Daly’s lofty and 
shining coffee-pot, had taken his position 
before a cold ham and fowl which decorated 
the lower end of the table. His lady, a 
courteous old personage, with a face no less 
fair-and happy than her husband’s, and with 
eyes sparkling with good nature and intelli- 
gence, did the honors of the board at the 
further end, On the opposite side, leaning 
over the back of his chair with clasped 
hands, in an ‘attitude which had a mixture 
of abstraction and anxiety, sat Mr. Kyrle 
Daly, the first pledge of connubial affection 
that was born to this comely pair. He was 
a young man already initiated in the rudi- 
ments of the legal profession; of ahandsome 
figure, and in manner—but something now 
pressed upon his spirits which rendered 
this an unfavorable occasion for describing 
him. 

** A second table was laidin a more retired 
portion of the room, for the accommodation 
of the younger part of the family. Several 
well-burnished goblets, or porringers, of 
thick milk flanked the sides of this board, 
while a large dish of smooth-coated potatoes 
reeked up in the centre. A number of 
blooming boys and girls, between the ages 
of four and twelve, were seated at this sim- 
ple repast, eating and drinking away with 
all the happy eagerness of youthful appetite. 
Not, however, that this employment occu- 
pied their exclusive attention ; for the prattle 
which circulated round the table frequently 
became so boisterous as to drown the con- 
versation of the older people, and to call 
forth the angry rebuke of the master of the 
family. 

‘*The furniture of the apartment was in 
accordance with the appearance and manners 
ofits inhabitants. The floor was handsome- 
ly carpeted, a lofty green fender fortified: the 
fireplace, and supplied Mr. Daly in his fa- 
cetious moments with occasions for the fre- 
quent repetition of a favorite conundrum, 
‘Why is that fender like Westminster Ab- 
bey ??—a problem with which he never fail- 
ed to try the wit of any stranger who hap- 
pened to spend a night beneath his roof, 
The wainscoted walls were ornamented with 
several of the popular prints of the day, such 
as Hogarth’s Roast Beef, Prince Eugene, 
Schomberg at the Boyne, Mr. Betterton 
playing Cato in all the glory of 


* Full wig, flowered gown, and lackered chair ;’ 


of the royal Mandane, in the person of Mrs. 
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Mountain, strutting among the arbors of her 
Persian palace in a lofty ¢ée and hooped pet- 
ticoat. There were also some family draw- 
ings done by Mrs. Daly in her school-days, 
of which we feel no inclination to say more 
than that they were prettily framed. In jus- 
tice to the fair artist, it should also be men- 
tioned that, contrary to the established prac- 
tice, her sketches were never retouched by 
the hand of her master, a fact which Mr. 
Daly was fond of insinuating, and which no 
one who saw the pictures was tempted to call 
in question. A small book-case, with the 
edges of the shelves handsomely gilded, was 
suspended in one corner of the room, and, 
on examination, might be found to contain 
a considerable number of works on Irish his- 
tory, for which study Mr. Daly had a na- 
tional predilection, a circumstance much de- 
plored by all the impatient listeners in his 
neighborhood, and (some people hinted) in 
his own household; some religious books, 
and a few volumes on cookery and farming. 
The space over the lofty chimney-piece was 
assigned to some ornaments of a more start- 
ling description, A gun-rack, on which 
were suspended a long shore gun, a brass- 
barreled blunderbuss, a cutlass, and a case 
of horse-pistols, manifested Mr. Daly’s de- 
termination to maintain, if necessary, by 
force of arms, his claim to the fair posses- 
sions which his honest industry had ac- 
quired. 

** * Kyrle,’ said Mr. Daly, putting his fork 
into a breast of cold goose, and looking at 
his son, ‘ you had better let me put a little 
goose (with an emphasis) on your plate. 
You know you are going a-wooing to-day.’ 

**The young gentleman appeared not to 
hear him. Mrs. Daly, who understood 
more intimately the nature of her son’s re- 
flections, deprecated, by a significant look at 
her husband, the continuance of any raillery 
upon so delicate a subject. 

*«Kyrle, some coffee ?’ said the lady ot 
the house; but without being more success- 
ful in awakening the attention of the young 
gentleman. 

** Mr. Daly winked at his wife. 

s¢Kyrle!’ he called aloud, in a tone 
against which even a lover’s absence was 
not proof, ‘do you hear what your mother 
says ?” 

**¢T ask pardon, sir—I was absent—I— 
what were you saying, mother ?? 

‘* «She was saying,’ continued Mr. Daly, 
with a smile, ‘ that you were manufacturing 
a fine speech for Anna Chute, and that you 
were just meditating whether you should 
deliver it on your knees or out of brief, as 
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if you were addressing the bench in the Four 
Courts.’ 

** «For shame, my dear Never mind him, 
Kyrle; I said no such thing. I wonderhow 
you can say that, my dear, and the children 
listening.’ 

“Pooh! the little angels are too busy and 
too innocent to pay us any attention,’ said 
Mr. Daly, lowering his voice, however. 
‘But, speaking seriously, my boy, you take 
this affair too deeply to heart; and whether 
it be in our pursuit of wealth, or fame, or 
even in love itself, an extreme solicitude to 
be successful is the surest means of defeat- 
ing its own object. Besides, it argues an 
unquiet and unresigned condition. I have 
had a little experience, you know, in affairs 
of this kind,’ he added, smiling and glanc- 
ing at his fair helpmate, who blushed with 
the simplicity of a young girl. 

**¢ Ah sir!’ said Kyrle, as he drew nearer 
to the breakfast-table with a magnanimous 
affectation of cheerfulness, ‘I fear I have 
not so good a ground for hope as you may 
have had. It is very easy, sir, for one to be 
resigned to disappointment, when he is cer- 
tain of success.’ 

“¢ Why, Iwas not bidden to despair in- 
deed,’ said Mr. Daly, extending his hand 
to his wife, while they exchanged a quiet 
smile, which had in it an expression of ten- 
derness and of melancholy remembrance. 

**¢T have, I believe, been more fortunate 
than more deserving persons. Ihave never 
been vexed with useless fears in my wooing 
days, nor with vain regrets when those days 
wereended, I donot know, my dear lad, 
what hopes you have formed, or what pros- 
pects you may have shaped out of the future ; 
but I will not wish you a better fortune than 
that you may as nearly approach to their ac- 
complishment as I have done, and that time 
may deal as fairly with you as he has done 
with your father.’ After saying this, Mr. 
Daly leaned forward on the table, with his 
temple supported by one finger, and glanced 
alternately from his children to his wife 
while he sang in a low tone the following 
verse of a popular song: 


* How should I love the pretty creatures, 

While round my knees they fondly clung ? 

To see them look their mother’s features, 
To hear them lisp their mother’s tongue ; 

And when with envy time transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

You’ ll in your girls. again be courted, 
And I—’ 


with a glance at Kyrle— 
* And I go wooing with the boys.’ ” 
We cannot close this imperfect 
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sketch of the Collegians without com- 
mending the treatment of the humbler 
personages introduced, equally free 
as they are from that stilted phraseo- 
logy and broad caricature which too 
often disgrace Irish novels and so- 
called Irish plays. Poor Eily O’Con- 
nor, in all her simple innocence and 
ignorance of the world, is a beautiful 
creation; and though travestied in 
three or four different forms on the 
stage, she still holds a lasting place in 
our affections. Her meeting with her 
discarded lover, Myles Murphy the 
mountaineer, presents us a scene of 
touching pathos such as only, we ima- 
gine, an Irish peasant could express 
in his native tongue : 


**¢There is only one person to blame in 
all this business,’ murmured the unhappy 
girl, ‘and that is Eily O’Connor.’ 

**¢T don’t say that,’ returned the moun- 
taineer. ‘‘It’s no admiration to me you 
should be heart-broken with all the persecu- 
tion we gave you day afther day. All I’m 
thinking is, I’m sorry you didn’t mention it 
to myself unknownst. Sure it would be bet- 
ther for me than to be as I was afther, when 
I heerd you were gone. Lowry Lovby told 
me first of it, when I was eastwards. Oh 
ro! such a life as I led afther. Lonesome 
as the mountains looked before, when I used 
to come home thinkin’ of you, they looked 
ten times lonesomer afther I heerd of that 
story. The ponies, poor crathers—see ’em 
all, how they’re lookin’ down at us this mo- 
ment—they didn’t hear me spring the rattle 
on the mountain fora monthafther. I sup- 
pose they thought it is in Garryowen I was.’ 

** Here he looked upward, and pointing to 
his herd, a great number of which were col- 
lected in groups on the broken cliffs above 
the road, some standing so far forward on 
the projections of rock as to appear magni- 
fied against the dusky sky, Myles sprang 
the large wooden rattle which he held in his 
hand, and in an instant all dispersed and 
disappeared, like the clan of a Highland 
chief at the sound of their leader’s whistle. 

«Well, Myles,’ said Eily, at length col- 
lecting a little strength, ‘1 hope we’ll see 
some happy days in Garryowen yet.’ 

*** Heaven send it! I’ll pack off the boy to. 
night to town, or I’ll go myself, if you like, 
or I’ll get you a horse and truckle, and guide 
it myself for you, or I’ll do any thing in the 
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whole world that you'll have me. Look at 
this. I’d rather be doing your bidding this 
moment than my own mother’s, and heaven 
forgive me, if that’s asin! Ah Eily! they 
may say this and that o’ you, in the place 
where you were born; but I'll ever hold to it, 
I held to it all through, an’ I'll hold to it to 
my death, that when you darken your father’s 
door again, you will send no shame before 
you.’ 

** «You are right in that, Myles.’ 

**¢Didn’t I know I was? And wasn’t it 
that that broke my heart! If one met me 
afther you flitted away, an’ saw me walking 
the road with my hands in my pockets and 
my head down, an’ I thinking; an’ if he 
sthruck me on the shoulder, an’ ‘‘Myles,” 
says he, ‘‘ don’t grieve for her, she’s this an’ 
that,” and if he proved it to me, why, I’d look 
up that minute an’ I’d smile in his face. I'd 
be as easy from that hour as if I never cross- 
ed your threshold at Garryowen! But know- 
ing in my heart, and as my heart told me, 
that it never could be that way; that Eily 
was still the old girl always, an’ hearing what 
they said 0’ you, an’ knowing that it was I 
that brought it allupon you—O Eily! Eily! 
—O Eily O’Connor! there is not that man 
upon Ireland ground that can tell what I 
felt. That was what kilt me! That was 
what drove the pain into my heart, and kept 
me in the doctor’s hands till now.’ ” 


Altogether different in design and 
scope is the Zavasion, a historical novel 
intended to describe the institutions, 
manners, and ways of life of the ancient 
Irish, and it is much to be regretted that 
it is so little read by the descendants 
of that peculiar people, especially by 
those who turn aside from the difficul- 
ties of nomenclature presented by the 
actual history of Ireland. With the 
same motive that actuated Scott to 
present the otherwise unattractive and 
obscure facts of the early history of 
Britain in the fascinating garb of ro- 
mance, our author, always deeply im- 
bued with love of country and reve- 
rence for the past, sought in this book 
to give a complete picture of the public, 
social, and religious life of his ancestors 
as it was known or supposed to exist 
in the eighth century, before the re- 
peated incursions of the Northmen had 
desolated their valleys, razed their 
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towns, and pillaged their churches and 
seats of learning. To most men of a 
fine imagination and poetic tempera- 
ment like Griffin, the study of laws 
long disused and customs. forgotten 
centuries ago, wrapt up as they were in 
a language almost unintelligible to 
modern scholars, would have presented 
insuperable difficulties; but to him it 
seems to have been a labor of love, 
and it is a source of lasting regret 
that his opportunities for research were 
not in proportion to his diligence. 
The invaluable records of Irish his- 
tory and antiquities since brought to 
light through the labors of O’Curry, 
Pietrie, O'Donovan, and others, were 
then slumbering in the mouldy ar- 
chives of Trinity College, or scattered 
in inaccessible places over England 
and the continent; nor are we aware 
that the author of the Juvasion had 
such thorough knowledge of his native 
language as would enable him to de- 
cipher those ancient manuscripts, even 
had he the facility for so doing. The 
barbarous policy of the dominant 
power, which formerly not only sought 
to destroy the language of the con- 
quered people by prohibiting its being 
taught in colleges, but made it penal 
to allow it to be spoken in the hum- 
bler country schools, was equally in- 
terested in keeping from the world 
at large the Irish people’s records and 
book of laws, the evidences of their 
former glory and greatness and the 
muniments of their nationality; and 
even in this advanced age we owe 
mainly to local enterprise and private 
generosity whatever contributions to 
ancient Irish history we have been 
favored with for the last twenty years. 
The government of England is willing 
to spend annually tens of thousands 
of pounds sterling to facilitate the dis- 
covery of the sources of the Nile or to 
encourage the translation of the high- 
flown vagaries of East. Indian poets ; 
Dut it cannot afferd, it appears, a 
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miserable allowance to rescue from 
obscurity the annals of one of the most 
ancient and civilized nations of Europe; 
a nation, too, that has the misfortune 
to be called an integral portion of the 
British empire. 

This necessarily limited knowledge 
of the epoch which he proposed to il- 
lustrate, while it in some degree un- 
fortunately lessens the authority of 
the novel in an antiquarian point of 
view, does not impair its harmony of 
design, or weaken the moral and in- 
tellectual beauty of its entire compo- 
sition; and even its technical defects 
are, to a great extent, corrected in the 
edition before us, by the insertion, in 
the form of an appendix, of the very 
valuable critical notes of the late Pro- 
fessor O’Curry. The principal figure 
in the book is O’Headha, (O’Hea,) a 
young chieftain born on the day of 
his father’s death in battle, It de- 
scribes the ceremonies of the mar- 
riage of his parents and of his own 
baptism, as introductory to his career. 
His education is supposed to be con- 
ducted at Mungharid (Mungret) Ab- 
bey, then famous for the number and 
rank of its scholars; and this gives 
the author an opportunity of describ- 
ing the monastery, a description which 
may be taken as applying equally to 
the many similar institutions of piety 
and learning which at that time, and 
for centuries before, dotted the then 
happy island : , 


“Unlike many of the religious founda- 
tions of that period, which were constructed, 
after the national manner, of wood, the col- 
lege of Muinghairid was a dambhliag, or 
stone building, and its grouted fragments, 
diffused at this day over an extensive tract 
of ground, demonstrate the masonic skill 
of its founders. The religious, who were 
of the order of St. Mainchin, the founder 
of the abbey, and of prodigious number, 
had, as is usual in such establishments, 
their various duties appointed to them. 
Some devoted themselves wholly to a life 
of contemplation and of manual labor. 
Others employed themselves in the care of 
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the sick, the entertaining of strangers, the 
giving of alms, and the instruction of the 
numerous youth who flocked hitherward in 
great numbers from different parts of the 
island, from the shore of Inismore, and even 
from those of some continental nations. 
Those who were skilled in psalmody succeed- 
ed each other in the choir, night and day, 
which for many a century sent forth its 
never-ceasing harmony of praise; while far 
the greater number were employed in culti- 
vating with their own hands the extensive 
tracts of ground which lay around the con- 
vent and the neighboring city. Morn after 
morn, regular as the dawn itself, the tolling of 
the convent-bell, over the spreading woods 
which then enriched the neighborhood, 
awoke the tenants cf the termon-lands, warn- 
ing them that its cloistered inhabitants had 
commenced their daily rule, and reminding 
them also of that eternal destiny which was 
seldom absent from the minds of the former. 
The religious, answering to the summons, 
resumed their customary round of duties. 
Some aided the almoner in receiving the 
applications of the poor and attending to 
their wants. Some assisted the chamber- 
lain in refitting the deserted dormitory. 
Some were appointed to help the infirma- 
rian in the hospital. Some aided the pit- 
tancer and cellarer in preparing the daily re- 
fection, as well for the numerous members of 
the confraternity as for the visitors, for whose 
accommodation a separate refectory was fur- 
nished; and after the solemn rite of the 
morning, at which all assisted, had been 
concluded, the great body of the monks de- 
parted to their daily labor on the adjoining 
tillage and pasturage lands. 

**Sometimes at this early hour the more 
infirm and aged, as well as the more pious 
of the neighboring peasantry, were seen 
ghridding their way along the woodland 
paths to mingle in the morning devotions 
of the religious. The peasant as he trotted 
on by his car, laden with the produce of the 
season, paused for an instant to hear the 
matin hymn, and added a prayer that hea- 
ven might sanctify his toil. The fisherman, 
whose curach glided rapidly along the broad 
surface of the river, rested on his oars at the 
same solemn strain, and resumed his labor 
with a more measured stroke and less eager 
spirit. The son of war and rapine, who 
galloped by the place, returning with sated 
passions from some nocturnal havoc, reined 
up his hobbie at the peaceful sounds, and 
yielded his mind unconsciously to an inter- 
val of mercy and remorse. The oppressive 
chieftain and his noisy retinue, not yet re- 
covered the dissipation of some country 
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coshering, hushed for a time their unseemly 
mirth as they passe the holy dwelling and 
yielded in reverence the debt which they 
could not pay in sympathy. To many an 
ear ihe sounds of the orison arrived, and to 
none without a wholesome and awakening 
influence.” 

Arrived at manhood, the future 
chieftain is duly installed in office 
according to the prevailing customs 
of the sept, and henceforth we find 
him performing all the duties apper- 
taining to his high position, including 
his attendance at the triennial assem- 
bly of Tara, @ propos to which we have 
an elaborate and highly interesting 
account of that historical gathering 
of all the estates of the kingdoms into 
which the island was then divided. 
A romantic adventure, ending in a 
love scene, of course, brings him 
among the Hooded people, the last 
remnant of those who, rejecting the 
teachings of St. Patrick and his disci- 
ples, continued to practise the Drui- 
dical rites in seclusion ; and, as a con- 
sequence, we find a detailed descrip- 
tion of the objects and forms of that 
extinct species of idolatry. The in- 
vasion itself, the first descent of the 
Northmen on the coast, successfully 
repulsed by O’Hea’s forces, naturally 
leads to a disquisition on the gloomy 
superstition and uncouth manners of 
those terrible barbarians. Thus we 
find grouped together, gracefully and 
artistically, the leading historical fea- 
tures of the period, the old supersti- 
tions and the beneficent fruits of the 
new faith, the faults and follies, vir- 
tues and graces of the christianized 
Celts, contrasted with the physical 
prowess and ferocious temperament of 
the hordes who were so soon to de- 
luge with blood, not only Erin, but 
the adjacent isles and the greater part 
of the coasts of Europe. Strange to 
say, the Znvasion is the only Irish his- 
torical novel ever written, and, as 
Augustin Thierry was induced to write 
his celebrated history of the Vor- 
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man Conquest of England by reading 
Scott’s Jvanhoe, may we not hope 
that some present or future writer may 
be inspired by the /nvasion to give 
us a detailed and intelligible account 
of the Danish wars in Ireland ? 

The Duke of Monmouth is also a 
historical novel, but more modern in 
its character and incidents, It is in- 
tended to describe the condition of 
the people of the rural districts in the 
west of England about the close of 
the seventeenth century; and the 
principal events upon which the story 
depends are the invasion of England 
by the ill-starred Duke of Monmouth, 
the illegitimate son of Charles II., 
during the reign of the latter’s suc- 
cessor, the fatal battle of Sedgemoor, 
and the execution of the adventurer 
and his principal followers. The style 
is faultless, the prominent actors most- 
ly taken from real life, though few 
are truthfully drawn. Still, we cannot 
but regret for the sake of poetical 
justice that Griffin chose this subject 
for a novel, from the fact that the 
truth of history compelled him to let 
the notorious Kirke, who figures so 
largely in his pages, go unwhipped of 
justice. The portrait of this infa- 
mous soldier, whose vices were pro- 
verbial, is thus briefly sketched : 


‘He beheld before him a man somewhat 
over the middle size, and rather spare than 
otherwise; his features not ill-looking, but 
marked by that expression of malign placi- 
dity which is no less characteristic of the 
genuine tyrant than all the ogre-like contor- 
tions and grimaces vulgarly associated with 
the idea of habitual cruelty. There was 
something like a smile upon his lips ; but it 
was a smile that spoke not of benevolence 
of the heart, and held out no light of pro- 
mise to the hope of the supplicant. His 
very courtesy, all easy as it was, seemed the 
refined dissimulation of a callous nature. 
There was a kind of sternness in his very 
courtliness of manner, a severity even in 
the smoothness and gentleness of his demea- 
nor and discourse, that was more withering 
than the open violence of the unmasked and 
ruffian oppressor, At times, too, it was 
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said he could be all the savage; but it wrs 
only when the security of his position afford- 
ed a free scope to license. His hair was 
already tinged with gray, though in so slight 
a degree as to be scarcely perceptible. His 
complexion had much of the sallowness, but 
little of the languor, usually acquired by long 
residence in tropical countries ; and, as he 
stood glancing rapidly over the paper whjch 
he held in his hand, it might be judged from 
the keenness and concentration of his look 
that his mind, in like manner, had lost no- 
thing of its activity beneath the enervating 
influence of an African sun.” 


Notwithstanding the fault referred 
to, the book is one that merits atten- 
tion both as being the production of 
the author’s more mature years and 
as furnishing us an insight into the 
modes of life, manner of living, and 
unreasonable preconceptions of poli- 
tics and religion of the humbler classes 
of England at the period immediately 
preceding the downfall of the house 
of Stuart. The so-called reformation 
in that country, while it deprived the 
peasantry of all the attractions and 
consolations of true religion, as well as 
of the innocent sports and pastimes so 
much encouraged by the church, left 
nothing in their stead to lighten the 
heavy burden of labor save the sen- 
sual attractions of the ale-house, or 
the more invigorating, if more hazar- 
dous, luxury of rebellion. Deprived 
of the refuge always afforded by the 
eleemosynary institutions of the monks 
to the deserving needy and afflicted, 
the wants of the widow and the or- 
phan were neglected, the poor became 
poorer and more discontented, and 
the nobles more haughty and overbear- 
ing. Thereformers succeeded in unset- 
tling the religious faith of the masses, 
as the wars of the Commonwealth 
destroyed their ideas of authority and 
obedience. Hence followed in rapid 
rotation the restoration of Charles 
II., the dethronement of James, the 
Scotch rebellions of 1715 and 1745, 
and many if not all the evils which 
have afflicted the people of Great Bri- 
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tain up to the present time—evils 
which have become so glaring that a 
thousand acts of parliament cannot 
hide them, and distress, ignorance, and 
its attendant vices, so gross and general 
as to be beyond the cure of the poor- 
house and the penitentiary. Consid- 
ered in the aggregate, England is one 
of the wealthiest countries in the 
world. Individually, her people are 
-the poorest in Christendom; for she 
contains within her boundaries a lar- 
ger percentage of paupers and those 
who live by crime of various degrees 
than any civilized country on the face 
of the globe. 

It was while in this transition state, 
from “ merrie” England in Catholic 
times to her present anomalous con- 
dition, that the Duke of Monmouth, 
relying on the ignorance and anti-Ca- 
tholic prejudices of the rustic popula- 
tion, resolved to dispute the possession 
of the throne with James II., whose 
only fault, in the eyes of his enemies 
at that time, was his desire to concede 
some degree of toleration to his dis- 
senting and Catholic subjects. Mon- 
mouth’s miserable failure is a matter 
of history; but in this book we have 
likewise a glimpse of the feeling of the 
people who followed his standard, and 
which afterward led to the elevation 
of William of Orange, and of the sen- 
timents which actuated the British por- 
tion of that prince’s army in his sub- 
sequent wars in the sister island. The 
author also gives a very just idea of 
Monmouth and his subordinate rebels. 
The duke himself is represented as 
possessing all those exterior graces 
which are said to have distinguished 
the Stuarts, with more than all their 
vices and instability of character—false 
to his friends, cringing to his enemies, 
superstitious without faith, and ambi- 
tious without the courage or capacity 
to command success, Fletcher, his 
chief counsellor and best officer, is a 
keen, hard-headed, but passionate 
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Covenanter, a theoretical republican 
of the Roundhead school engrafted 
on the antique; Lord Grey and Fer- 
guson are simply respectable adven- 
turers, equally destitute of honesty or 
brains, and worthy instruments in so 
desperate an enterprise. In compari- 
son with those men, the devotion of 
young Fullarton to a hopeless cause 
becomes less blamable; and even the 
ultra loyalty of the old cavalier, Cap- 
tain Kingsly, is respectable. 

In addition to what we have before 
remarked of the design of this work, 
there is a feature in its composition 
which by some readers may be con- 
sidered a grave defect. The interest 
which surrounds the heroine, Aquila 
Fullarton, from the very beginning of 
the tale deepens by degrees until it 
becomes painfully intense, and the 
scene between her and Kirke, wherein 
that monster perpetrates one of the 
greatest crimes known to humanity, 
and she in consequence loses her rea- 
son, though founded on well-authenti- 
cated facts, and described with all the 
delicacy of diction possible, is almost 
too horrible to receive mention. 
The necessarily gloomy pages of the 
story are occasionally enlivened by the 
introduction of two Irish characters— 
brothers—Morty and Shamus De- 
laney, who, like so many of their 
countrymen, then and since, have le‘t 
home to seek their fortunes, and find 
themselves in Taunton on the eve of 
the stirring events related in the novel. ° 
Morty, being of a practical turn of 
mind, forthwith enlists in “ Kirke’s 
Lambs ;” but Shamus, whose tastes are 
also pugnacious, but whose ambition 
is to wear epaulettes, takes service on 
the other side, and raises a company 
of ragamuffins not unlike that which 
shamed the redoubtable Falstaff at 
Coventry. There are many exquisite 
bits of humor scattered through Grif- 
fin’s works, which might be quoted as 
evincing his keen appreciation of the 
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ludicrous; but we prefer to extract 
the following address of Captain De- 
laney to his command, for the benefit 
of our military readers who have ne- 
glected studying the articles of war, 
Shamus /oguttur : 


*** Well, I see ye’re all here, exceptin’ 
those that’s absent. Well, then, fall in, 
fall in, an’ much good may it do ye! An’ 
now attind to my ordhers, an’ mind ’em 
well. Every man is to fight, an’ nobody is 
to run; that’s plainenough. Secondly, any 
man that wants arms, is to fight hard for 
’em first, an’ to fight zsh ’em at his aise 
afther. Thirdly, any booty whatsomever 
that any 0’ ye may take in the war, such as 
goold rings, watches, sails, valuable cloth- 
ing, an’ the likes—but above all things, 
money—ye’re to bring itall tome. Do you 
hear me?’ 

“é ‘ Ay, ay, ay! ? 

*** Very well. Because I’m captain, ye 
know, an’ best judge how it ought to be 
divided. For it is one o’ the maxims of 
war, that it’s the part o’ the common sod- 
gers for to fight, an’ for the ladin’ officers 
for to have all the call to the booty an’ the 
likes, how ’tis to be shared, an’ what’s*to be 
done with it. Do ye hear?’ 

eee Ay, ay! ’ 

***An’ if there’s any thing that’s very 
dangerous—certain death, for instance—as a 
place where one would be blown up, an’ the 
likes, it’s the custom o’ war for the common 
sodgers to have it all to themselves, an’ for 
the officer to give ’em ordhers for to face it, 
but to stay behind himself, bein’ more valu- 
able. Do ye hear?’ 

“68 Ay, ay!’ 

‘** An’ if there be a scarcity 0’ food or 
clothin’, or beddin’, an’ the likes, or a dale 
to do, sech as diggin’ threnches an’ the likes 
o’ that, then it’s the custom o’ war for the 
officer to have the first o’ the victuals an’ 
things that way; but the sodgers is to have 
the first o’ the labor always. Do ye under- 
stand ?’ 

“ce Ay, ay! ’ 

‘** Very well, why. Now, mind the word! 
Shoulder your picks! Quick, march !’”’ 


Of Griffin’s -minor works, included 
under the titles of Zales of the Mun- 
ster Festivals and Tales of my Neigh- 
borhood, the Rivals, Barber of Bantry, 
and Shuil Dhuv are decidedly the 
most entertaining. The latter par- 
ticularly, though irregular in compo- 
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sition, is a story evincing great dra- 
matic power and knowledge of the 
human heart. The dark-eyed hero, 
if such he may be called, who gives 
the title to the tale, stands out before 
us in all the enormity of his guilt as 
distinctly as if he had been an actual 
acquaintance, and we venture to say 
that there are few who have read the 
book but have experienced that feel- 
ing. In this story, also, Griffin de- 
parts from his usual custom of avoid- 
ing personal description of his female 
characters, and gives us an elaborate 
picture of his heroine, which, whether 
it be drawn from life or the creation 
of his own imagination, calls up be- 
fore us an image of surpassing loveli- 
ness. 

Griffin’s other tales, such as the 
Half-Sir, Card-Drawing, and Tracey's 
Ambition, have all much merit, and, 
though not so prolonged as those we 
have mentioned, exhibit in a greater 
or lesser degree the skilful hand and 
rich imagination of the author. The 
Christian Physiologist, comprising a 
series of beautiful tales intended to 
illustrate the use and abuse of the 
senses, is worthy a place near the 
writings of that friend of childhood, 
Canon Schmidt. 

As a poet, Griffin is remarkable for 
the beauty of his delineations of na- 
tural scenery, his elevation of senti- 
ment and purity of conception. His 
lyrics remind us of Moore, and are 
scarcely inferior to some of the best 
of that immortal bard’s in feeling and 
choiceness of metaphor; but being 
somewhat deficient in rhythm, they 
have never found much favor in the 
drawing or concert-room, “A Place 
in thy Memory, Dearest,” “My Mary 
of the Curling Hair,” and one or two 
others excepted. Many of his poems 
were from time to time contributed to 
the London journals, while he was yet 
a literary drudge in that city ; others 
are to be found interspersed in his 
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novels, and not a few were written to 
gratify his friends, and were first given 
to the public when his entire poetical 
works, as far as it was possible, were 
collected together in book-form, and 
now fill a large volume, not the least 
important of the present edition. 
We are not aware that he ever at- 
tempted an epic or any thing more 
extended than the beautiful ballad of 
Matt Hyland, of the merits of which 
we can only judge by the fragment 
which has been preserved, the origi- 
nal having been destroyed by the 
author immediately previous to his 
joining the order of Christian Bro- 
thers; nor do we think his ambition 
ever soared to higher flights than 
songs and short descriptive poems. 
The most meritorious of these, or, at 
least, the one which has obtained the 
greatest popularity, is the Sister of 
Charity, written on the occasion of a 
dear friend becoming a religious ; and, 
though several gifted pens have been 
employed on the same subject, we 
know of none who has embodied so 
true an appreciation of the self-denial 
and entire devotion which mark that 
order—the boast and glory of all 
womanhood. Several of his best 
pieces, indeed, are written in the same 
devotional spirit, particularly the fol- 
lowing verses, in illustration of a seal, 
representing a mariner on a tempestu- 
ous ocean who, reclining in his bark, 
fixes his eye on a distant star, with 
the motto— 
“SI JE TE PERDS, JE SUIS PERDU. 
(IF I LOSE THEE, I’M LOST.) 


** Shine on, thou bright beacon, 

Unclouded and free, 

From thy high place of calmness, 
O’er life’s troubled sea ! 

Its morning of promise, 
Its smooth seas are gone, 

And the billows rave wildly— 
Then, bright one, shine on. 


** The wings of the tempest 

May rise o’er thy ray, 

But tranquil thou smilest, 
Undimmed by its sway ; 

High, high o’er the worlds 
Where storms are unknown, 

Thou dwellest, all beauteous, 
All glorious, alone. 


“ From the deep womb of darkness 

The lightning flash leaps, 

O’er the bark of my fortune 
Each mad billow sweeps ; 

From the port of her safety 
By warring winds driven, 

Had no light o’er her course 
But yon lone one of heaven. 


“ Yet fear not, thou frail one, 

The hour may be near 

When our own sunny headlands 
Far off shall appear ; 

When the voice of the storm 
Shall be silent and past, 

In some island of heaven 
We may anchor at last. 


* But, bark of eternity, 
Where art thou now? 
The tempest wave shrieks 
O’er each plunge of thy prow ; 
On the world’s dreary ocean 
Thus shattered and lost— 
Then, lone one, shine on, 
If I lose thee, I’m lost.” 


Of his dramas but one remains to 
us, Gisippus, and enough dramatic 
ability is displayed in that to make 
us regret that Griffin abandoned writ- 
ing for the stage so early in life. 
We are inclined to imagine that a 
young man, scarcely twenty years of 
age, who was capable of managing 
so successfully a subject that requir- 
ed the highest powers of Boccaccio, 
could in his maturer years have effect- 
ed even greater things. However, we 
must console ourselves with the re- 
flection that what has been lost to 
the drama, we have gained in the ex- 
cellent works before us; and as the 
drama is necessarily limited to the 
few, the world is also the gainer by 
the change. 
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THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL, BY JANUS. 


III. 


ISIDORIAN FORGERIES. 


Or all arguments brought forward 
by anus to undermine what he 
would term the historical ground work 
of papal supremacy, and the preroga- 
tives exercised by the successors of 
St. Peter, none seem to have greater 
weight, or more forcibly convince his 
admirers, than the long narration on 
“ Forgeries ;” and hence throughout 
his work the “Isidorian fabrications” 
play a great rd/e. Ostensibly these 
forgeries are developed at great length 
with a view of merely overthrowing 
and combating this “powerful coali- 
tion” of ultramontanism, but in reali- 
ty the arguments deduced from these 
forgeries.go far beyond this avowed 
intention of our authors. 

Up to the ninth century no change 
had taken place in the constitution 
of the church, as they readily admit: 

** But in the middle of that century, about 
845, arose the huge fabrication of the Isido- 
rian decretals, which had results far beyond 
what its author contemplated, and gradual- 


ly but surely changed the whole constitu- 
tion and government of the church.” (P. 76.) 


1st. In our first article (p. 330) we 
have already pointed out this illogical 
inconsistency of anus, when assuni- 
ing a lawful development of the con- 
stitution of the church in the first 
eight centuries; whereas he by no 
means defines what he understands 
by a Zawful development of the di- 
vine constitution of the ancient church. 
How can he, therefore, decide that the 
Isidorian decretals wrought an entire 
and unlawful development of the 
rights and privileges of the primacy ? 

2d. If the picture of the organization 
Of the ancient church is quietly, and as 


a matter of course, presented as one 
of divine origin,* we have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that picture a false 
one, and contrary to the most ancient 
history of the church. It cannot even 
claim apostolic origin in so compre- 
hensive a meaning as Fanus would 
have it. The different grades of the 
hierarchy, established between the pri- 
macy and episcopacy, is the result 
of a historical’ development, whereas 
divine institution can only be claimed 
for the primacy and episcopacy them- 
selves.t 

What difference is there between 
bishops as to power and jurisdiction 
over one another by divine right? 
If patriarchs, primates, and metropo- 
litans have exercised certain preroga- 
tives greater than those enjoyed by 
other bishops, will Fas tell us that 
this is owing to divine origin? How, 
then, will he account for the fact that 
no such distinction was universally 
acknowledged ¢ until the “rd cen- 
tury in the east? nay more, that in 
the west there were no metropolitans 
before the latter half of the fourth 
century, if we except Africa, and even 
in this latter country many bishops 
were exempt, and directly subject to 
the see of Rome ?§ 

It is a notorious fact, though Yanus 
elsewhere so boldly denies it, that the 
bishops of Rome deputed other bi- 
shops as their representatives in many 
provinces, who by that very fact ex- 

* P. 69. 

+ Thomassin; Vet. et Nov. Eccl. Disc. 1. i. capp. vii. 
a Canon vi- Council of Nice in 325, which re- 
cognizes the patriarchal rights of Antioch and Alex- 
andria, in the east, introduced by ancient custom. 
(ra d pxyara 287.) 


§ Schelestrate, Eccl. Afric. sub prim. Carthag. 
‘Thomass. lL. c. c. xx. n. 8 
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ercised authority over other bishops, 
because to them the popes delegated 
the exercise of primatial prerogatives. 
Thus, the Bishop of Thessalonica is 
constituted, by the pope, Primate of 
Illyricum, and the Bishop of Arles, 
Primate of Gaul. 

There are still many letters of the 
popes addressed to the bishops of 
Thessalonica as early as the fourth 
century, by Innocent I., Boniface I., 
Celestine I., and Sixtus III., wherein 
instructions are given concerning the 
exercist of the special power confer- 
red on them.* Hence it came to pass 
that certain episcopal sees retained 
that high rank granted to their first 
incumbents, either as primates or me- 
tropolitans, after having acted in the 
beginning in the quality of apostolic 
legates. St. Leo the Great, in his 
letter to Anastasius of Thessalonica, 
says: 

“We have intrusted our charge in such 
a way to you that you are called on to share 


our solicitude, zo¢ possessing the plenitude 
of power.” t 


To grant to the Bishop of Rome 
the honor of being the “first patri- 
arch,” is nothing less than ignoring or 
setting aside numerous and indubita- 
ble facts dong before the existence of 
the Isidorian decretals.t We should 
like to be informed by anus and 
his abettors where the documents 
exist proving the rights of patriarchs 
as of divine institution? All cano- 
nists of any repute maintain that the 
preéminence of rank and jurisdiction 
accorded to patriarchs, primates, and 
metropolitans is not due to the epis- 
copate by divine institution; but, on 

* Constant. Ep. Rom. Pontif. Inn. I. ep. 13, Bo- 
nif. I. ep. 4. Coelest. I. ep. 3. Sixt. IIL ep. 10. 

+ “ Vices enim nostras ita tuz credidimus caritati, 

ut in partem sis vocatys sollicitudinis, non in plenitu- 


dinem potestatis.” Ep. 14. ad Anast. Thessal. edit. 
Ball. tom. i. 

t The name of fatriarch is first mentioned in the 
Council of Chalcedon, Act 3, where Pope St. Leo is 
thus addressed : “ Sanctissimo et universali Archie- 
piscopo et Patriarcha magnz Romz.” (Labbe, Col 
tom. iv.) 
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the contrary, all agree that this is a 
concession, whether express or tacit, 
on the part of the popes of Rome as 
successors of Peter, being admitted 
by them to a participation of their 
primatial prerogatives. Hence all 
are the representatives of the prima- 
cy, whenever they are appealed to as 
a higher tribunal, and as such can 
only lawfully hold this preéminence 
among their brother bishops as long 
as they do not come in conflict with 
the divinely established order in the 
church, which consists in the principle 
that the pope possesses, by divine or- 
dinance, jurisdiction over the entire 
episcopate. Pope St. Leo the Great 
gives a beautiful portrait of this or- 
ganization in the church very dissimi- 
lar from that of Yanus.* 


*“*The connection of the whole body de- 
mands unanimity, and especially unity among 
the prelates. While the dignity is common 
to all, there is no general equality of order ; 
because even among the blessed apostles, 
though sharing the same honor, there was 
a difference of power, (guedam discretio po- 
testatis,) and while all were equally chosen, 
yet to one was given the prerogative of 
presiding over the others.t From which pre- 
cedentalso arose a distinction among bishops, 
and with perfect order was it enacted that 
all should not in like manner assume all 
powers, but that there be in every province 
some who exercise the right of first judges 
among their brethren ; and again, that there 
should be some (bishops) in the larger cities 
possessing more ample powers, through 
whom the care of the universal church de- 
volves upon the one chair of Peter, and that 
in this manner there may never be any se- 
paration from the head.” 


3d. According to anus, Nicolas 
I., by means of the Isidorian forgery, 
“opened. to the whole clergy in east and 
west a right of appeal to Rome, and made 


the pope the supreme judge of all bishops 
and clergy of the whole world.” (P. 79.) 


That “bold but non-natural” tor- 
turing of the seventeenth canon of 


* Leo M. ep. 14, cap. 12. 
+‘ Quum omnium par esset electio, uni tamen datum 
est, ut ceteris preemineret.” 
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the Council of Chalcedon attributed 
to Nicolas I., is nothing else but a 
pure fiction on the part of Fanus. 
The letter sent by the pope to the 
Emperor Michael III. is a document 
evincing the learning, sagacity, and 
prudence of Nicolas I., in that grave 
disturbance caused by Photius and 
corrupt courtiers against the lawful 
patriarch, Ignatius of Constantinople. 

When the latter, for the conscien- 
tious discharge of his pastoral duty 
and vigilance toward a licentious 
court, had been violently deposed, 
and Photius, a relative of the empe- 
ror, put in his place, recourse was had 
to Rome to obtain sanction of these 
proceedings. The pope sent legates 
to Constantinople to investigate the 
matter laid before him; these in their 
turn, being partly misled, partly brib- 
ed, ratified all that had been done. 
Pope Nicolas, upon hearing this, 
excommunicated the legates and an- 
nulled the election of Photius. The 
latter, seconded by the intrigues of 
the court, protested against this act 
of the pope whose authority he had 
previously invoked. Hence, Nico- 
las I., in the above-mentioned letter, 
reasons by analogy that the seven- 
teenth canon of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, respecting appeals to primates 
or to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
was in a higher sense applicable to 
the Bishop of Rome.* It clearly fol- 
lows from the canon in question f 
that it merely intended to regulate 
the several instances of appeal for 
clerics, and alluded to the special 
privilege of appealing to the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople.f 

In the present instance, however, 
is it not evident that the patriarch 
could not be his own judge, and, 
since a final decision was demanded, 
on whom did this right devolve, we 

* Mansi, xv. col. 202. 

+ Cf. canon ix. of the same council. 


¢ That is, in the East. Pithceus, Codex Canon. 
Vetus, p. 102, (edit. Paris.) 
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may ask, if not on the Bishop of 
Rome? A similar and even more 
striking argument may be seen in the 
letter addressed by Nicolas I. to 
the Frankish king, Charles the Bald. 
Rothad, Bishop of Soissons, having 
been deposed by Hincmar, Archbi- 
shop of Rheims, appealed to Pope 
Nicolas, who, after examining, caused 
the bishop to be restored; and in his 
reasons for doing so sustains, first, the 
divine right of the chair of Peter to 
receive appeals and to act as supreme 
judge ; and then goes on stating that, 
as the canon of Chalcedon granted 
the right of judging to the primates 
or to the see of Constantinople, in like 
manner also, and with much more rea- 
son, must the same rule be observ- 
ed regarding the right of the see of 
Rome. If, therefore, adds the pope, 
Rothad of Soissons appealed to the 
chair of Peter conformably to the 
Synod of Sardica, this action was per- 
fectly lawful, and there were many 
precedents for this in history ; as, for 
example, the appeals made by St. 
Athanasius to Julius I. and St. John 
Chrysostom to Innocent I.* Here, 
then, the reader will judge of the Ais- 
torical fairness of our authors, when 
asserting that Pope Nicolas I., by 
torturing a single word against the 
sense of a whole code of law, “ man- 
aged to give a turn to a canon of a 
general council.” 

Are we to believe, upon the sole 
word and authority of anus, that 
the whole constitution ef the church 
underwent a change by means otf 
these Isidorian decretals, when so 
many men, distinguished for their 
learning and deep researches, have 
exploded this theory long ago ad- 
vanced by the Magdeburg Centuria- 
tors? It is certainy nothing else 
than presumption and arrogance to 
disparage the knowledge and science 


* Mansi. L c. p. 688. 
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of so many eminent men,* who unani- 
mously agree on the following points: 
1. That the pseudo-Isidorian decre- 
tals were not written with a view of 
exalting the papal power, but rather 
that of the bishops. 2. That the 
contents of this collection are, for the 
most part, taken from ancient and 
genuine documents. 3. That the 
fictitious decretals contained therein 
are quite generally known, and even 
these imply nothing novel or contra- 
dictory to the then established disci- 
pline of the church. 4. It is certain 
that this collection was nof compiled 
at Rome, and much less known or 
used by Pope Nicolas as a genuine 
document of binding force. 

It will be necessary to support 
these points by a few and, we hope, 
unexceptionable arguments. anus 
might have indeed spared himself the 
pains of such a minute and tedious 
disquisition on these Isidorian forge- 
ries, as many f of similar disposition 
with himself made extensive use of 
this unauthorized collection of pseudo- 
Isidore, in order to show upon what 
grounds were based the principles of 
the present constitution of the church, 
and particularly that the prerogatives 
exercised by the Roman see rested 
on these forged documents. If the 
power of the Bishop of Rome had no 
other foundation but the Isidorian 
forgery, then indeed might we be 
obliged to join in the triumphant 
chorus of Yanus and his abettors; 
but the question, not to be misplaced 
or adroitly shifted, is simply this: Did 
the prerogatives exercised by the 
popes need these forgeries to estab- 
lish the lawfulness of their claims ? 
It is to no purpose to conceal and 
cover up, as it were, the principle in 


* Thomassin, Ballerini, Devoti, Walter, Philipps, 
Schulte, Déllinger, Blondel, Luden, Schénemann, 
the last three Protestants, all of whom, says ¥anus, 
betray a very imperfect “ knowledge of the decretals.”” 
(P. 78.) 


tT Lame, Arnould, Febronius, Baluze, De Marca. 
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question by tedious and showy di- 
gressions— whether these decretals 
were fictitious and whether they were 
used; but the whole problem to be 
solved is, Has the pseudo-Isidorian 
collection introduced or enforced an 
innovation in the ancient constitution 
of the church, as it was in vigor at 
that period, or were the principles 
enunciated by pseudo-Isidore con- 
formable to the doctrine of the church 
and in accordance with the canons 
of former councils, or not? What 
does it matter whether one or an- 
other theologian, and even a pope, 
made use of these decretals, not 
doubting of their genuineness, and con- 
sequently deceived, provided nothing 
new and unwarranted by previous 
tradition was thereby acknowledged 
or enacted? If such a theologian as 
St. Thomas Aquinas was deceived as 
to a spurious passage of St. Cyril, 
and followed herein by Bellarmine, 
is that enough to condemn their 
whole system or to impeach their 
honesty ? 

We might by such a method of 
arguing overthrow the entire histori- 
cal edifice of the first thousand years 
of the church, and begin to build up 
a new system on this éadula rasa with 
the aid of this hypercritical process 
of Sanus and his school, and we 
scarcely doubt but that he himself 
would be in the worst plight. 

It is certainly true that the author 
of the Isidorian decretals, as he him- 
self avows in the preface, wished to 
give a complete code of ecclesiasti- 
cal laws to the clergy, though for the 
greater part he insists on such points 
of discipline as were at that time 
greatly endangered and often ne- 
glected. 


“The immediate object,” says anus, 
‘of the compiler of this forgery was to 
protect bishops against their metropolitans 
and other authorities, so as to secure abso- 
lute impunity.” (P. 77.) 
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This should be effected, of course, 
by the right of appealing to Rome, 
and, consequently, making the pope 
the supreme judge of all the bishops 
and clergy, that is, of the entire 
church. These are the principles 
that worked their way and became 
dominant; and that they “ revolution- 
ized the whole constitution of the 
church, introducing a new system in 
place of the old on that point,” our 
authors assert “ there can be no con- 
troversy among candid historians.” 
(P. 79.) With all deference to the 
historical erudition of our authors, we 
cannot refrain from interrogating his- 
tory and assuring ourselves of the 
truth of these grave charges. 

Having once granted that Christ 
intrusted Peter and his successors 
with the chief care of his flock—both 
pastors and people—it is impossible 
to suppose that in this supreme 
charge should not be included the 
right of hearing appeals and giving 
final decision; for where could this 
preéminence find any application, if 
the whole church be thus cut off 
from communicating with its head ? 

The Synod of Sardica had formally 
defined this right of hearing appeals 
in several of its canons, as our au- 
thors acknowledge, though their ef- 
' forts to cancel this ancient testimony 
and to do away with the binding 
force of these canons are useless and 
unavailing; for the canons of the 
Council of Sardica* did nothing more 
than solemnly acknowledge what had 
been handed down from apostolic 
times, attesting the doctrine of the 
church as fully practised long before. 
We may be permitted to signalize 
two most remarkable and indubitable 
instances from history. Marcianus, 
Bishop of Arles, having espoused the 
heretical doctrine of Novatian, was 
denounced by Faustinus of Lyons, 
and other bishops, to the see of Rome; 

* Held a.p. 447. 
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at the same time Faustinus also in- 
formed St. Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage, who, in his turn, begged Pope 
Stephen to terminate this affair by 
his power as supreme pastor of the 
church, requesting the deposition of 
Marcianus and the appointment of 
another in his place.* Another no 
less conspicuous proof we find in the 
fact of the two Spanish bishops, Ba- 
silides and Martial, in which case St. 
Cyprian t approved of the action of 
Pope Stephen, and saw no usurpation 
of power when the latter restored 
Basilides to his bishopric, and only 
regretted: that by a false statement 
of facts the pope was misled and de- 
ceived.{ Our argument becomes 
more conclusive from the following 
great event in the eastern church, 
where the jurisdiction in the greater 
causes (cause majores) appears in 
most resplendent light. In the case 
of Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexan- 
dria, when the Eusebians,§ supported 
by the weak and tyrannical Emperor 
Constantius, drove him from his 
episcopal see, we find, first, that a 
numerous assembly of Egyptian bi- 
shops who met at Alexandria appeal- 
ed to Pope Julius I, After the Arian 
Synod of Antioch in 314, Gregory, 
a Cappadocian, was forced on the 
episcopal see of Athanasius, and the 
latter, with the Bishops Marcellus ot 
Ancyra, Lucius of Adrianople, Ascle- 
pas of Gaza, Paul of Constantinople, 
and many others, fled to Rome, im- 
ploring the protection of Pope Ju- 
lius, who caused a synod to be held 
in 343, at which a great number of 
eastern prelates from Thrace, Ceelé- 
syria, Phceenicia, and Palestine at- 
tended. The case of St. Athanasius 
and his fellow-exiles was examined, 
and they were declared innocent of 
the charges brought against them, 

* Epist. 47. t See Epist. 45, ad Antonian. 

t Déllinger, Church Histor. vol. i. pp. 260, 261, 262. 


§ Named after the ambitious Bishop Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, an ardent of Arius. 
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and reinstated in their sees, from 
which only violence and force kept 
them for some time. Here, then, we 
have another argument for these high 
prerogatives exercised by the Bishop 
of Rome four years before the Synod 
of Sardica. Confront this fact with 
the following passage from our au- 
thors : 


‘* Only after the Sardican Council, and in 
reliance solely on it, or the Nicene, which was 
designedly confounded with it, was a right 
of hearing appeals laid claim to.” * 


We have to deal with men of far 
too evasive minds, in the authors of 
this “contrition to ecclesiastical 
history,” to limit ourselves to any one 
point of their argumentation. If, on 
the one hand, we adduce from history 
long before the existence of the Isido- 
rian forgeries, the testimony of such 
great and holy popes as Innocent I.,t 
Zozimus,t Boniface I.,§ Celestine I., 
Leo the Great,|| Gelasius I.,{]and even 
before, Julius I.,** (337 to 352,) who 
all claim, assert, and exercise the right 
of final decision as supreme judges 
for both east and west, from whom 
there is no appeal, and this, too, in 
all great and weighty matters, (gra- 
viora negotia,) as Pope Gelasius says; 
then we are told that this right rests 
only on the canons of Sardica, and 
that the “ fathers gave the see of Rome 
the privilege of final decision.” If, on 
the other hand, we show ourselves 
satisfied with so ancient and indubi- 
table an authority as the great Synod 
of Sardica, why, then, does Fanus 
resort to the simple expedient of de- 
claring that the “Sardican canons 
were rrever received at all in the east” ? 


*P. 66. 

+ Apud Constant. Epist. Rom. Pontif. Epist. 37, 
ad Felic. col. gro. 

+ Epist. 1. ad Episc. Gall. col. 933. 

§ Epist. ad Episc Illyr. col. 1038. 

i Epist. ad Episc. Vienn. Prov. (Baller Opp. tom. 
i. col. 634) 

{ Epist. ad Episc. Dardan. (Hardouin Concil. 
tom. ii. col. go9.) 

** Epist. ad Euseb. col. 385, ap. Const. 
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Nor can his don-mof, in styling greater 
causes (in which final decision is re- 
served to the Roman see) an “elastic 
term,” supply the want of logic and 
historical accuracy. A slight acquain- 
tance with the historical incidents con- 
nected with the Council of Sardica * 
will at once convince every unbiased 
mind that the opposition came from 
a party of reckless Eusebians, who 
withdrew from the synod when they 
could not attain their nefarious object, 
and repaired to Philippolis in order to 
crown their treacherous proceeding by 
excommunicating such holy and illus- 
trious prelates as Athanasius and the 
aged Hosius, legate of Pope Julius, 
and even the pontiff himself, who re- 
mained steadfast in their defence of 
the Nicene doctrines. And such are 
the reasons, let it be observed, which 
cause anus to say that the canons 
of Sardica were not at all received in 
the east. What can be a more con- 
vincing proof than their insertion into 
collections or codes of law compiled 
by official authority,t having been in- 
serted not only in the Latin collection 
of Dionysius,f under the pontificate 
of Anastasius II., about the year 498, 
and later in the Spanish code called 
Liber Canonum, commonly attributed 
to Isidore of Seville, but also in the 
Greek collection of canons by John 
Scholasticus, and in the Momocanon 
compiled by the same author, who 
died Patriarch of Constantinople in 
578.5 

From these premises we arrive at 
the following conclusions: 1st, that 
the right of appeal to Rome and her 
jurisdiction, in all greater causes, was 
taught and practised in the church a 


* Dollinger, Hist. of the Church, vol. ii. pp. 103, 
1 


109. 

+ The code of Dionysius presented by R. Hadrian 
to Charlemagne, known hence in Gaul as the Codex* 
Hadrianeus. 

¢ Biblioth. Jur. Canon. tom. i. p. 97-180. Fr. Pi- 
theeus, Codex Canon. Eccl. Rom, Vet. pp. 119, 120, 
can. iii. vii. (edit. Paris.) 
§ Biblioth. Jur. Canon. tom. ii. pp. 499, 603. 
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Yeast four centuries before the sido- 
rian decretals were known ; 2d, that 
the jurisdiction of the pope as supreme 
judge of the whole church is trium- 
phantly attested by historical docu- 
ments of the same age; 3d, that the 
canons of Sardica acknowledged a 
divine right of the bishops of Rome— 
merely introducing a new form that 
affected the application and exercise of 
this right, from which, however, the 
popes could deviate for reasons of 
wise and prompt administration.* 

In this connection we must briefly 
notice another charge made by Fa- 
nus, namely, that on the fabrication 
of pseudo-Isidore, 


‘‘was based the maxim that the pope, as 
supreme judge of the church, could be judg- 
ed by no man.” (P. 78.) 


In this maxim our authors discover 
the foundation of the edifice of papal 
infallibility already laid. If such be 
the case, let us inquire whether this 
maxim was nct known before pseudo- 
Isidore. A synod of Rome held in 
378, under Pope Damasus, declared 
in a letter to the Emperor Gratiant 
that it was sanctioned by ancient cus- 
tom that the Bishop of Rome, since 
his case was not submitted to a gene- 
ral council, should answer for himself 
before the council of the emperor ; 
but this was only to be understood in 
accusations of civil and political offences. 
The highest judicial authority in the 
church having been vested by Christ 
in Peter and his successors, their voice 
was the judgment from which there 
was no appeal; neither did any bishop 
or any assembly of bishops receive 
power over the head of the church. 
This principle, acknowledged by civil 
codes in temporal principalities, was 
likewise solemnly affirmed by the Ro- 
man synod in the year 501, which 


* Dillinger, Hist. of the Church, vol. fi. p. 229, 
gives several remarkable instances of such excep- 
tions. 


t Concil. Rom. ad Gratian. Imperat. cap. 11. 
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was called by King Theodoric to exa- 
mine the complaints brought against 
Pope Symmachus, and to judge him 
accordingly. But behold the decla- 
ration of the assembled bishops, pro- 
testing that it belonged to the bishop 
of the apostolic chair of Peter to con- 
vene a synod; for it was a thing un- 
heard of that the high-priest of the 
aforesaid see should be placed in 
judgment before his own subjects.* 
The bishops pronounced that he was 
innocent before men, and left all to 
the tribunal of God. An apology, 
written for this Roman synod by the 
Deacon Ennodius,f aftgrward Bishop 
of Pavia, declared that a council on 
the more important affairs could be 
assembled only by the pope, or at 
least must be confirmed by him. Ano- 
ther striking passage illustrating this 
principle is to be found in the letter 
of Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, address- 
ed to the senators of the city of Rome 
in the name of the bishops of Gaul, as 
follows : 

**That the pope, as superior, could be 
judged by no one according to reason or 
law; and that if this privilege of the pope 
be called in question, the whole episcopacy 
would be shaken.” ¢ 

Fanus likewise lets Pope Nicolas 
assert, on the strength of the Isidorian 
forgery, “that the Roman Church 
keeps the faith pure, and is free from 
every stain.” (P. 80.) Now, who does 
not know that beautiful testimony of 
St. Irenzeus, according to which “ the 
whole church, that is, all the faithful, 
must be in union with this church, on 
account of its more powerful princi- 
pality ; in which communion the faith- 
ful of the whole world have preserved 
the tradition that was handed down 
by the apostles ” ? § 


* Mansi, tom. viii. p. 247. 
+ Libell, Apologet. Ennod. apud Mansi, tom. vii. 


Pp. 271. 

¢ Epist. ad Senator. Urbis Rom. ann. 502. Mansi, 
Vili. col. 293. 

§ “In qua (Eccl. Rom.) ab his qui sunt undique 
conservata est ea, que est ab apostolis traditio.” 
Adv. Har. 1 iii. & 3 
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That the words in question employ- 
ed by St. Irenzeus, propter potentiorem 
principalitatem, are by no means capa- 
ble of the construction as meaning 
greater antiquity, is clearly demonstrat- 
ed by Dr. Dollinger.* St. Irenzeus 
likewise concludes from the uninter- 
rupted succession of bishops in the 
Church of Rome by saying, “ When, 
therefore, you know the faith of this 
church, you have learned the faith of 
the others.” St. Cyprian, too, uses the 
following expressive language, “ He 
who does not preserve the unity of 
this church, how can he hold the 
faith ?” ¢ 

Theodoret, about the year 440, calls 
the Roman see 


**That most holy see which possesses the 
supremacy of the churches in the whole 
world, in virtue of many privileges, and 
above all others, of this one, that she has al- 
ways remained free from the stain of heresy ; 
nor has any one had possession of it hold- 
ing any thing contrary to faith, but she has 
preserved entire this apostolic privilege !”’t 
** Nec ullus fidei contraria sentiens in illa 
sedit, sed apostolicum gratiam integram 
servavit.” 


We might multiply our references § 
on this point to exhibit the Aistorical 
fabrications of Yanus and his school; 
but we trust that all judicious and 
discriminating minds will have come 
to the conclusion, from the testimonies 
already adduced, that the pseudo-Isi- 
dorian principles have neither chang- 
ed nor revolutionized the ancient con- 
stitution of the church, and that the 
papal prerogatives, at which our au- 


* Hist. vol. i. p. 257. If “ potentior principalitas” 
signified only greater antiquity, how could the church 
of Rome claim preéminence above the churches of 
Antioch and Ephesus? 

+ “Hanc Ecclesiz unitatem qui non tenet, fenere se 
fidem credit?’ De Unit. Eccl. p. 349. (Edit. Wir.) 

St. August, in his 43d epist., says of the church of 
Rome, “ Semper viguit apostolice cathedrz princi- 
patus.’ 

t Epist. cxvii. ad Renat. Presbyt. Rom. 

§ The very words of pseudo-Isidore on the purity 
of the “faith of Rome” are literally transcribed 
from the epistle of Pope Agatho to the Emperor 
Constantine in the year 68, (Mansi, tom. xi. col. 
239-) 
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thors seem so very much incensed 
did not stand in need of forgeries— 
least of all, of those that came from 
the “ Isidorian workshop ;” and we, 
at the same time, apprehend that they 
will have to go further back—perhaps 
to the apostolic fathers—to trace an- 
other history of the constitution of the 
church and the prerogatives claimed 
by the successors of St. Peter. 

As to the materials from which 
these Isidorian decretals were formed, 
we may briefly state that they were 
ancient documents to which the au- 
thor had access. In many instances 
he attributes some genuine letters of 
popes to others than their real au- 
thors, and many other spurious do- 
cuments had already been inserted 
in private collections, as the bro- 
thers Ballerini have demonstrated 
most clearly by their profound re- 
searches. Sixteen pieces of this kind 
are enumerated by them.* Accord- 
ing to the most ancient code, this 
collection of pseudo-Isidore is divid- 
ed into three parts, as we find in the 
Codex Vaticanus, n. 630, recorded by 
Ballerini; and in more recent times,t 
this codex being brought into the li- 
brary of Paris, Camus compared it 
again with four other manuscript co- 
dices Part I. comprises the fifty 
apostolic canons which were compil- 
ed about the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon, as is generally supposed ; 
fifty-nine spurious letters of the first 
thirty popes, from Clement to Mel- 
chiades;§ the introduction to the 
whole is taken partly from the old 
Spanish collection, which circulated 
under the name of St. Isidore, Bishop 
of Seville. Part II. gives, after a 
brief preface, the false act of dona- 
tion by tte Emperor Constantine; || 

* De Antiquis Collect. pars iii. capp. iv. 
Sylloge. tom. i. p. 528 sqq. 

+ About 1809, under Napoleon. 

t Notices et Extraits des Manuscr. de la Biblioth. 
Nation, tom. vi. p. 265 sqq. § Died 313. 


|| Which was already known from its being inserted 
in former collections, 


Gallandi, 
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two introductory pieces, one taken 
from the Spanish code, the other from 
the Gallic code ;* lastly, the acts of 
Greek, African, Gallic, and Spanish 
councils, as the Spanish code of the 
year 683 recorded them, In the third 
part we find another introduction co- 
pied from the Spanish collection, and 
then follow in order of time the de- 
cretals of the popes, from Sylvester 
(died 335) to Gregory IL., (died 731.) 
Among these latter there are thirty- 
five forged \etters and several false 
councils, though, let it be clearly un- 
derstood, in many portions the con- 
tents of these forged decretals corre- 
sponded to genuine documents which 
the author extracted for this purpose.t 
Two councils are falsely attributed to 
Pope Symmachus, All these records 
of pseudo-Isidore cover the whole 
field of ecclesiastical discipline ; they 
are partly dogmatical, directed against 
the errors of the Arians, Nestorians, 
and Monophysites ; partly they con- 
tain moral precepts and exhortations; 
partly they refer to liturgy, giving the 
accompanying ceremonies to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments; ano- 
ther no less conspicuous part is the 
enactments of papal decrees and ca- 
nons of councils, regarding the pro- 
tection of the clergy against arbitra- 
ry oppression, accusations, and depo- 
sitions, the security of ecclesiastical 
property, the dignity and rights of 
the Roman Church, the appeals to 
the apostolic see, and the prerogatives 
of patriarchs, metropolitans, and bi- 
shops. From all this we can infer, 


that the object of the author in com- 
piling this code was a very compre- 
hensive cine, and he drew quite copi- 
ously from the Scriptures, from the 
Roman pontifical book, t the histori- 


* Known in the fifth century. (Quesnel’s edit.) 
+ Blondel. Prolegom. cap. 12. Blascus, De Col- 


lect. Canon. ‘(sid. Mereat. cap. ii. Gallandi, tom. ii. 
Pp. 100. 
+ Muratori’s edit. tom. iii. pars i. Rer. Jtalic, 


Script. 
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cal books of Rufinus* and Cassio- 
dorus, the author of the Astoria 
Tripartita ;+ also from the writings 
of the Latin fathers, and from many 
collections or commentaries of Roman 
law. By a subsequent multiplying 
of copies, several changes and addi- 
tions were made during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries.{ 

Having already produced testimo- 
nies to prove that the principles— 
which are said to have “surely but 
gradually changed the ancient con- 
stitution of the church” by means of 
these Isidorian fictions—were known 
and acknowledged long defore pseudo- 
Isidore, we have thereby made good 
our third point, and we can fully con- 
cur in the following conclusion of a 
learned historian, who says of the 
pseudo-Isidorian code: 


‘*Had his book been in open variance 
with the chief points of the prevailing dis- 
cipline, it would at once have awakened sus- 
picion ; examinations would have been in- 
stituted, and in an age which possessed cri- 
tical acumen sufficient to detect the falsity 
of the title of a book (the Aypognosticon) 
which was circulated under the name of St. 
Augustine, the imposition would have been 
detected—an imposition which, such as it 
really was, lay concealed, because the prin- 
ciples and laws of ecclesiastical discipline 
of the age corresponding with the contents 
of the work, they excited no surprise.” 


That the Isidorian collection was 
not compiled at Rome, is admitted 
by all historians§ and canonists ot 
any standing ; || nor did ¥anus dare to 
revive an antiquated and unfounded 
opinion of this import. However, we 
have to deal with another no less ha- 
zardous, nay, we might state at once, 
Jelse assertion in the following lines ; 

**About a hundred pretended decrees of 


the earliest popes, together with certain spu- 
rious writings of other church dignitaries 





* Rufinus translated nine books of Eusebius, to 
which he added two more, 
+ Edit. Ven. 2 vol. 
¢ Blondel, Proleg. cap. 18. 
§ See Alzog’s Hist. vol. i. § 126. 
Philipps, Compend. of Canon Law, vol. i. p: 52. 
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and acts of synods, were then fabricated in 
the west of Gaul, and eagerly seized upon by 
Pope Nicolas I. at Rome,* to be used as 
genuine documents in support of the mew 
claims put forward by himself and his suc- 
cessors.”” (P. 77.) 


In order to judge fairly of this 
whole question raised by Fanus, and 
by others before him, we may be par- 
doned for premising that the collec- 
tion of pseudo-Isidore became first 
known in Gaul about the middle of 
the ninth century. The most recent 
document which has been traced is 
the Synod of Paris, of 829, from 
which extracts are made. Other re- 
searches have led Ballerini ¢ and oth- 
ers to suppose that the Synod of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, held in the year 836, was 
known to the author, since he dwells 
at great length on the rights of pri- 
mates or apostolic vicars, which dig- 
nity was restored in France, or west- 
ern Gaul, after a long interruption, in 
the year 844. Mention is first made 
of these decretals at the Synod of 
Chiéssy, f in 857, so that the time of 
their compilation must certainly be 
assigned between these last-named 
dates of 845 and 847. We might ar- 
rive at a more precise time by the 
fact that a collection of Capitularies, § 
made by Benedict, vita or deacon 
of Mainz, between the years 840 and 
847, contains entire passages identical 
with those in the pseudo-Isidorian 
code. The only explanation of this 
similarity is either to be sought in the 
fact that both collections come from 
the same author, or that ‘the Capitu- 
laries of Benedict have copied from 
the Isidorian code ; and in that issue, 
the latter must have been compiled 
before the year 847.|| The corre- 
spondence between Pope Nicolas I. 


* The italics are our own. 

+ Ball. Part. iii. cap. 6. n. 13. Galland, t. ip, 
40. 

+ Mansi. tom. xv. col. 127. 

§ Laws of the empire of Charlemagne, divided into 
Capitula or chapters. 

{i Baller. de Canon. Collect. p. iii. cap. cit. 

VOL. XI.—44 
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and Hincmar of Rheims attracted 
general attention to the pseudo-Isido- 
rian collection, and in this way Pope 
Nicolas I. was first apprised of their 
existence, as is evident from his letter 
to the bishops of Gaul,* where he 
upholds the authority of the papal 
decretals in general, independently of 
their insertion in any collection. The 
pope mentions the sources from which 
the Roman Church took its ecclesias- 
tical discipline, alluding to the codex 
of Dionysius. . The objection usually 
brought forward, that the pope says 
that these decretals were preserved in 
the archives of the Roman Church, 
does not refer to the pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals, since there is only question 
of the authority to be attributed to 
those. documents in general.t Hinc- 
mar, who had previously appealed to 
the pseudo-Isidorian collection, later 
rejected the authority of those decre- 
tals which seemed to condemn his 
own views and position in the affair 
with Hincmar, Bishop of Laon.t To 
leave no doubt on this head in the 
mind of the reader, we submit the 
very words of Nicolas I. : 


** We do not unreasonably complain,” (ad- 
dressing the bishops of Gaul,) ‘‘that you 
have set aside the decrees of several bishops 
of the apostolic see in this matter. Far be 
it from us of not receiving with due honor 
either the decretals or other enactments con- 
cerning ecclesiastical discipline, all of which 
the holy Roman Church has preserved and 
given over to our care, retaining them pre- 
viously in her archives and in ancient and 
genuine monuments.” § 


A few lines further the same pope 
exhibits the inconsistency of Hincmar 
and other bishops, when acknowledg- 
ing only such decretals as favor their 
own position, and rejecting others 


* Epist. 42. ad Univ. Episc. Gall. in the year 865. 
(Mansi. xv. col. 695.) 

t Mansi. xv. col. 693, et sqq- 

t Epist. ad Hinc. Laudun, tom. ii. (edit. Sirmondi,) 
Paris. 

§ “ Sancta Romana —- conservans, nobis quo- 
que ¢ di in suis archi- 
vis, et vetustis rite earner carb ‘recondita veneratur,”' 
(L. c. col. 694.) 
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merely because they were not found 
in the code known to themselves. 
The principle, as though the authori- 
ty of a decree of the popes or a synod 
was not to be recognized unless it 
has been received into some code, 
is combated and the whole issue 
comes to this, whether such decrees 
are authentic and genuine. In fine, 
the pope in this epistle combines an 
extraordinary knowledge of the an- 
cient canons with great force of logic 
and historical accuracy. . Our conclu- 
sion is that Pope Nicolas I. has 
never appealed to the pseudo-Isido- 
rian decretals, though he frequently 
had occasion to do so. This is ad- 
mitted by the reformed preacher 
Blondel,* and by Blasco,t and, among 
other modern historians, by Dr. Dol- 
linger, who remarks that Pope Nico- 
las I. “ makes no use of the Isidorian 
collection, adduces none of its decre- 
tals, and it may be even doubted 
whether he had seen the work.” { 
During the eleventh century only, the 
popes begin to quote from pseudo- 
Isidore. Here, then, we have given 
another specimen of the “historical 
fairness” and “canonical erudition ” 
of Fanus and associates; and if our 
authors imagined that it was enough 
to impose on their readers by the mass 
of “original authorities,” they have 
indeed succeeded to some extent, 
and we have but one restriction to 
make, that is, that they cannot be 
saved from the charge of deliberate 
falsification. For, singularly enough, 
and much to the credit of the histori- 
cal erudition of Yanus, let it be re- 
marked that there is always something 
in the authorities quoted bearing on 
the point under discussion. Who is 
there who does not see that Yanus 
stamps himself as a falsifier of history, 
whenever he mutilates and distorts 
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*Prolegom. cap. 19. 
t De Collect. Isid. cap. 4. 
+ Ch. Hist. vol. iii. p. 202. 
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the contents of authorities quoted by 
him? In conclusion, we wish to al- 
lude to one more insidious passage 
of our authors, when they say, 


**The spurious character of the Isidorian 
decretals had been exposed by the Magde- 
burg Centuriators, and no one with any 
knowledge of Christian antiquity could re- 
tain a doubt of their being a later fabrica- 
tion.” (P. 319.) 


Alas! Nothing easier than to claim 
this merit for such candid and impar- 
tial historians as the avowed cham- 
pions of Lutheranism! Besides the 
doubts entertained by Hincmar and 
other bishops in the ninth century, 
a writer of the twelfth century, Pe- 
ter Comestor,* called the genuine- 
ness of this collection in question. 
In the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the learned Cardinal Nicolas 
Cusanus ¢ and such an eminent divine 
as John de Turrecremata { proved the 
fictitious character of the most an- 
cient papal decretals contained in 
pseudo-Isidore; they were followed 
in these investigations by other emi- 
nent scholars, both in Germany and 
France, defore the dawn of the six- 
teenth century, and hence no trophies 
on this field could have been won 
by the Aistorians of Magdeburg ! 

If, notwithstanding all these elucida- 
tions, a certain Jesuit, Turrianus, wrote 
in defence of the pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals, we do not see how from 
this fact Fanus concludes that the “ Je- 
suit order were resolved to defend 
them.” (P. 319.) Did not the il- 
lustrious Jesuit Bellarmine acknow- 
ledge the fictitious character of pseu- 
do-Isidore? And yet our authors thus 
boldly continue as follows: 


‘* Bellarmine acknowledged that without 
the forgeries of the pseudo-Isidore, . . it 
would bé impossible to make out even a 


* Blasc. De Collect. Canon. Isidor. (Galland Syllog. 
tom. ii. c. Vv. p. 30.) 

t De Concordia Cath, lib. iii. cap, 2, 

+ Summa Eccl. lib. iis cap, 102, 
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semblance of traditional evidence.” 
319.) 


(P. 


We are sorry to say that we have 
not been able to discover any such 
admission on the part of Cardinal 
Bellarmine; but on the contrary, 


when answering the objection of the . 


Centuriators concerning the fictitious 
letters of the first thirty popes to 
Melchiades, we find the following 
clear view on this subject: 


* Although I do not deny that some er- 
rors have slipped into these letters, nor do 
I dare to claim for them undoubted autho- 
rity, yet I doubt not but that they are of 
very ancient origin.” * 


It was not precisely on the faith of 
the Isidorian collection or its compiler 
that Bellarmine used any of these 
documents; but he endeavored to 
demonstrate their authenticity accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by histori- 
cal criticism. It is simply false that 
he made “copious use of the Isido- 
rian fictions.” None deserve greater 
credit for the clear and elaborate 
elucidation of this great question 
of pseudo-Isidore than the brothers 
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Ballerini, who have supplied an im- 
mense material'whence the eminent 
canonists and historians of our days 
have been enabled to weigh every 
thing carefully, and the result has 
been a glorious one to Catholic learn- 
ing and science. The attempts which 
have been made for three hundred 
years, and more, to create a fictitious 
foundation for the present constitu- 
tion of the Catholic Church, and to 
brand it with the specious appella- 
tion of forgery—these inglorious at- 
tempts, we say, have in our days 
been renewed by Yanus and his de- 
luded admirers. If Sanus hoped to 
strengthen his position by a novel 
method, we dare assert his signal 
failure—indeed, our enemies have se- 
cured a poor and feeble leader. Should 
the present contribution produce fur- 
ther curiosity, and lead to more ex- 
tended and serious researches on this: 
subject, we are confident enough to 
express the hope that many unfound- 
ed prejudices will be thereby dispell- 
ed, and the triumph of ancient and 
present Catholic doctrine be hasten- 
ed.* 





THE SUPERSTITION OF UNBELIEF. 


WHEN an age has abandoned God, 
sensuality delivers it over, like Faust, 
te the devil, and he becomes its deity. 
Unbelief is everywhere followed by 
superstition. Where the gods are 
not, the demons reign, says a mo- 
dern German poet. “ We are ready 
to believe every thing when we be- 
lieve nothing,” remarks Chateaubri- 
and. ®We have augurs when we 
have no longer prophets; witchcraft 
when we have no longer religious ce- 


* De Rom. Pontif. lib."ii. cap. xiv. 


remonies. When the temples.of God 
are closed, the caves of the sorcerers 
are opened.” 

It is certainly a monstrous pairing 
when, with boasted enlightenment, 
fortune-telling, card-divining, and the 
other superstitions of darkness go hand 
in hand. But itis nevertheless an old 
and well-known fact—one constantly 


*The English translation of Dr. Hergenréther’s 
complete and masterly refutation of ¥anus, which we 
reviewed some time since in the original German, is 
announced in the English papers as nearly ready, and 
will be for sale at the office of this magazine as soon 
as it is issued.—Ep. CarHotic WorLb. 
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demonstrated by human experience— 
that unbelief is invariably associated 
with the grossest superstition. A ra- 
pid glance at the history of peoples 
in all other essentials most widely dif- 
fering from each other will readily 
prove this. 

Beginning with the Hindoos, the 
oldest people on the earth, we find that 
A. W. Schlegel has already effectually 
refuted the theories of modern writers 
on, religion by demonstrating to us 
a steady retrogression from the spiri- 
tual to the sensual, from belief to un- 
belief and superstition. Dubois, who 
had spent thirty years among the 
Brahmins, and studied their philoso- 
phy, traces the degrading superstition 
into which the Hindoos have lapsed 
to their having lost faith in the reli- 
gion of their ancestors. Once their 
schools taught the maxim, Before 
earth, water, air, wind, fire, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Chieva, sun, and stars, there 
was the only and eternal God, who 
had sprung out of himself. These 
pure ideas of religion have long been 
abandoned for an atheistic material- 
ism. A superstitious demonology, 
spirit-raising, sorcery, and magic have 
grown out ofthis unbelief, and the same 
people now adore Kapel, the serpent, 
and Gamda, the bird. They observe 
annually a feast in honor of Darhba, 
an ordinary weed, and offer up sacri- 
fices to spade and pick. To kill a 
cow is by them considered a crime 
more heinous than matricide, and their 
philosophers esteem it a great piece 
of good luck, a sure passport to para- 
dise, if they can catch hold of a cow 
by the tail instead of the head, when 
dying. “Modern materialism,” ob- 
serves Dr. Heeffner, comparing the 
unbelief of the Hindoos with our own, 
“has closely approached the abyss 
of Buddhism.” Manifestations like 
Mormonism, or the spiritualism of 
New York, Paris, and Berlin, already 
suggest to us the religious and moral 
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practices of the Hindoos, and we bid 
fair soon to reach their lowest and 
vilest forms—the Lamaism of Thibet 
and Ceylon. Asin the opening of the 
present century, admiration of genius 
led men to adore the poetical genius 
of Schiller and Goethe, so, changing 
their idols, they will eventually wor- 
ship those who have deified matter. 
The Buddhas of modern atheism can 
only be the materialistic notabilities 
of the day; and for this reason a hu- 
morous writer recommends Carl Vogt 
for Delai-Lama, he being not only a 
high scientific but a great political au- 
thority. 

Passing from the east to the west, 
we find, and especially in Roman his- 
tory, that the increase of superstition 
has steadily kept pace with the dimi- 
nution of faith. The religious deca- 
dence of ancient Rome dates from the 
close of the Punic wars and the do- 
mestic commotions of the republic, at 
which period we first notice that 
strange hankering after what is ob- 
scure and mysterious in paganism, and 
which attained its zenith under the 
Cesars. This remark applies, how- 
ever, more to the cities than the coun- 
try; for, from the days of Augustus 
down to those of the Antonines, the 
latter had not yet been se generally 
corrupted as the former. Sulla, the 
dictator—to cite a few examples—put 
the utmost confidence in a small image 
of Apollo, brought from Delphi, which 
he carried about on his person, and 
which he embraced publicly before his 
troops with a prayer for victory. Au- 
gustus, who allowed himself to be 
worshipped as a god in the provinces, 
regarded it as an evil omen to be 
handed the left shoe instead of the 
right when he rose in the morning. 
He neither set out on a journey af- 
ter the Nundines nor undertook any 
thing of importance during the Nones. 
When one of his fleets had been lost 
at sea, he punished Neptune by ex- 
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cluding his image from being carried 
in procession at the Circensian games. 

After the doctrine of Polybius, that 
religion is nothing more than a tissue 
of lies and traditions, began to prevail 
at Rome, the phenomena which usu- 
ally attend the decadence of a people 
became plainly apparent. ‘Those who 
are familiar with the epidemic capers 
of the fanatics of that age, who jerked 
their heads and distorted their limbs 
while pretending to utter the will of 
the gods, will be reminded of that 
moral and religious degradation which 
has produced the same effects in all 
countries and times—effects distinctly 
visible among all Christian peoples 
into whose life the ancient heathenism 
still enters, or where false civilization 
once more tends to barbarism. ‘The 
story of Alexander of Obonoteichos 
shows the extremes to which super- 
stition may lead men. This auda- 
cious impostor buried in the temple 
of Apollo, at Chalcedon, but so that 
they could be easily found, a set of 
bronze tablets, promising that Escu- 
lapius and his father Apollo would 
shortly come to Obonoteichos. He 
also secreted an egg containing a 
small snake, and mounted the next 
day the altar in the market-place to 
proclaim as one inspired that Escula- 
pius was about to appear. He pro- 
duced the egg, broke its shell, and 
the people rejoiced over the god who 
had assumed the form of a serpent. 
The news of this miracle attracted 
immense crowds. A few days later, 
Alexander announced that the serpent- 
god had already reached maturity, 
and he exhibited himself to the public 
in a partially darkened room, dressed 
as a prophet, with a large tame ser- 
pent—secretly imported from Mace- 
donia—so twisted around his waist 
that its head was out of sight, and 
its place supplied by a human head 
of paper, whence protruded a black 
tongue. This new serpent-god, Gly- 
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kon, the youngest Epiphany of Escu- 
lapius, received the honors of temple 
and oracle service. Alexander be- 
came a highly respected prophet ; 
Rutelia, a noble Roman, married his 
daughter, and the prefect Severian 
asked him for an oracle on taking the 
field against the king of the Parthi- 
ans. 

If we wish to see how the same 
impostures are reénacted in our own 
times, we need only read the accounts 
of certain evening amusements at the 
Tuileries. There sat one night the 
Emperor Napoleon III., the Empress 
Eugenie, the Duke de Montebello, 
and Home, the medium. Ona table 
before them were paper, pens, and 
ink. Then appeared a spirit-hand, 
which picked up a pen, dipped it into 
the ink, and wrote the name of Na- 
poleon I. in Napoleon’s handwriting. 
The emperor prayed to be permitted 
to kiss the spirit-hand, which advanc- 
ed to his lips, and then to those of 
Eugenie. This séance, and one of 
a similar kind at the Palais Royal, 
where the Red Prince, known for his 
hatred of the church, devoutly watch- 
ed the ball which Home caused to 
move over a table, remind us involun- 
tarily of the Jesus-contemning apos- 
tate Emperor Julian, as he followed 
Maximus, the Neo-Platonist, into a 
subterranean vault for the purpose of 
seeing Hecate, and looking credulous- 
ly on when the former secretly set fire 
to a figure of Hecate, painted in com- 
bustible materials on the wall, and at 
the same time let fly a falcon with 
burning tow tied to his feet. Fuller 
information on this subject the curi- 
ous may glean from the stories pub- 
lished in the French journals, of hands 
growing out of table-tops and sofa- 
cushions, which furnish the Paris é/it 
with the only luxury of terror it seems 
still capable of enjoying; or they may 
consult the numerous patrons of the 
fashionable clairvoyants and physiog- 
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nomists, the Mesdames Villeneuve, of 
the Rue St. Denis, as well as the suc- 
cessors of Lenormand, the famous cof- 
fee-grounds seer, toward whom Na- 
poleon I. felt himself irresistibly at- 
tracted, (though he sent the luckless 
Cassandra occasionally to prison,) and 
whom the Empress Josephine held 
in high esteem. 

The eighteenth century furnishes 
some striking illustrations of our theo- 
ry. An epidemic tendency to unbe- 
lief, like that which characterizes this 
century, is without precedent since 
the dawn of Christianity. Its fruits 
recall the worst abuses of the Mani- 
chzans and the Albigenses. We do 
not here allude to the thousands of 
innocent superstitions, which Grimm 
says are a sort of religion for minor 
domestic purposes, and may be met 
with in all ages, but to those more 
glaring ones which show how insepa- 
rable are an arrogant unbelief and the 
grossest superstition. Hobbes, who 
labored already in the seventeenth 
century to undermine the Christian 
religion, was so afraid of ghosts that 
he would not pass the night without 
candles. D’Alembert, the chief of the 
Encyclopezedists, used to leave the ta- 
ble when thirteen sat down to it. The 
Marquis D’Argens was frightened out 
of his wits at the upsetting of a salt- 
cellar. Frederick II. had faith in as- 
trology. At the court of his succes- 
sor, General Bishopswerder imposed 
on the king by magic tricks, and his ac- 
complice, W6llner, who raised spirits 
by the agency of optic mirrors, be- 
came minister. The custodian of the 
National Library at Paris related to 
Count Portalis that some time previ- 
ous to the great revolution books on 
forfune-telling and the black arts were 
in general demand. Oecerstedt speaks 
of a man who paraded his atheism 
with great insolence, but whom no- 
thing could have tempted to pass 
through a graveyard after dark. Na- 
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poleon I. dispatched, in 1812, a spe- 
cial messenger to Beyreuth, with in- 
structions not to be lodged in the 
apartments which the “ white wo- 
man” of the Hohenzollerns was re- 
puted to haunt. In the same way 
we see by the side of this league of 
unbelieving philosophers spring up 
such superstitious sects as the Butle- 
rians, whose head, Margaret Butler, 
with Justus Winter for God the Father, 
and George Oppenzoller for God the 
Son, represented herself to be the 
Holy Ghost. 

The alleged miraculous cures on the 
grave of Paris, the Jansenist deacon, 
in the first, and the exorcisms of the 
devil by Gassner, in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, form an- 
other instructive chapter in the history 
of superstition. While the Archbi- 
shop of Vontimiglii, the Bishop of 
Sens, and other distinguished pre- 
lates, denounced the cures performed 
with the earth from the grave of Paris 
as a cheat, Montegon, the atheist, 
wrote three volumes to prove their 
authenticity. While the Archbishop 
of Prague and the papal chair, by a 
decree of the Congregation of Rites 
issued in October, 1777, condemned 
the miraculous pretensions of Gassner, 
Walter, Leitner, and other deistic phy- 
sicians, upheld them. While the moun- 
tebank Cagliostro, who pretended to 
have learnt in Egypt the secret of ge- 
nerating magical powers from reflect- 
ing surfaces, was called to account at 
Rome, the Free-Masons of Holland 
made him visitator, and /é/ed him in 
their lodges. The unbelief of the 
eighteenth century reached at last its 
culminating point during the French 
revolution in the abolishment of the 
Supreme Being, though the rites of 
Mile. Aubry or Mme. Momoro were 
as silly as the worship of the cotton 
plucked from Voltaire’s robe de cham- 
bre. ‘The names in the philosophical 
calendar remind us strongly of the 
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Hindoo worship of the spade and 
pick, and who knows but some super- 
enlightened atheist may be prepared 
to subscribe to the Brahminic dogma 
about the ox, an animal which has 
already played a prominent ré/e at 
a red-republican festival? Burke's 
prediction has been fulfilled, “ If we 
discard Christianity, a coarse, ruinous, 
degrading superstition will replace it.” 

This war against faith and every 
thing spiritual has continued into the 
nineteenth century, until once more 
gross materialism is found on every 
side. Already, during the fourth de- 
cade, the darkest superstition threa- 
tened to overwhelm the so-called in- 
telligent world with the manifestations 
of magnetism. The campaign against 
the supernatural opened with the trial 
of the devil. As the Strasbourg Ca- 
tholic satirically observed, the very 
day and hour had been fixed when it 
was required that he should establish 
his own existence by tangible proof. 
Disregarding the summons, the scamp 
was promptly declared i contumaciam 
outlawed and cashiered along with the 
entire host of unclean spirits. The 
same summary mode of treatment 
was pursued with the opposite side, 
and the same judgment was passed 
on the angels, cherubim, and seraphim. 
All were pronounced to be equally 
tasteless, scentless, inaudible, and im- 
ponderable, and declared to be mere 
creatures of the imagination. Their 
Lord and Master was next put on trial ; 
at first very considerately with closed 
doors and in a secret inquisitorial man- 
ner. The results of the trial were put on 
record, and for a while imparted only 
to the initiated, who gradually divulg- 
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ed the news to the masses. At last 
the spirituality of our own soul was 
arraigned, and its activity explained 
as the result of a mere change of mat- 
ter. The Beelzebub of ancient super- 
stition was thus exorcised and expell- 
ed; but he soon returned to the house 
which the besom of criticism had 
cleaned, and brought back with him 
seven other evil spirits, so that nothing 
was gained by the proceeding. The 
age, having cut loose from the invisi- 
ble, naturally plunged into a most ab- 
ject dependence on the visible. As 
the negro races kneel before their fe- 
tiches, trees and serpents, so this cen- 
tury kneels before sleeping somnam- 
bulists, dancing and writing tables, 
and mixtures and nostrums from the 
apothecary shop. 

Should civilization much longer con- 
tinue on the present road, the most 
deplorable consequences must follow. 
As in all former times, so in this age 
unbelief has led where it always 
will lead—to superstition. Man, cre- 
ated for immortality, needs the won- 
derful, a future, and hope. When such 
a sceptical enlightenment as distin- 
guishes modern philosophy has sapped 
the foundations of religion, its absence 
leaves in his thoughts and feelings an 
immeasurable void which invites the 
most dangerous phantoms of the brain. 
The moment man boldly declares, “I 
no longer believe in any thing,” he is 
preparing to believe in all things. It 
is high time that so-called philosophy 
should again draw near to that reli- 
gion which it has misunderstood, and 
which alone is capable of giving to 
the emotions of the heart a generous 
impulse and a safe direction. 
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REFORMATORIES FOR BOYS.—METTRAY. 


Ir needs but a slight glance at the 
condition of things around us to dis- 
cover, as a consequence of the crimi- 
nal and most deplorable neglect of 
the moral education of a large pro- 
portion of our children, that if they 
be not already on the broad road to 
ruin, they give, at least, little hope of 
. becoming useful members of society. 
This remark is intended chiefly, but 
not exclusively, for boys, whose con- 
stantly increasing lawlessness, con- 
nected with the steady growth of 
crime among us, cannot fail to awaken 
the most serious apprehensions in the 
mind of every attentive observer of 
passing events, while nothing ade- 
quate to the emergency is offered to 
check this growing evil; yet on the 
children of the present generation are 
based our hopes for the future of our 
country. Every one knows with 
what facility these young, fresh minds 
may be guided toward what is truly 
good; for, though the tendency of 
our human nature to the descending 
scale in morals as well as in physics 
is sufficiently evident, the one may be 
counteracted with almost as much 
certainty as the other, if judicious 
measures be early taken to give them 
a right direction. The writer has 
had much experience in the domestic 
training of boys, and yields the hearti- 
est adhesion to the precept, “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go; 
and when he is old, he will not de- 
part from it.” This training, how- 
ever, is not by means of pampering 
animal appetites or self-will, but by 
inculcation of strict though gentle 
laws of obedience and self-denial. 
These habits once acquired, a solid 
basis is laid for good principles and 
conduct, and these can, I venture to 


say, always be fairly established with- 
in the first ten years of life, which 
have been justly pronounced the 
most important period of human ex- 
istence, for they contain the germ 
from which the future character is 
formed. A profound thinker remarks, 
that “in the education of the family 
is concentrated the strength of the 
nation ;” an observation which may 
well be applied to these United 
States, where the moral character of 
every individual, through our system 
of universal suffrage, assumes a cer- 
tain weight, and thus, to a greater or 
less extent, influences the best inter- 
ests of the whole country. We may 
here be permitted, in view of the im- 
mense importance of this education 
of early childhood, to suggest a hint of 
astrange inconsistency which is scarce- 
ly ever noticed in the systems of edu- 
cation adopted to prepare the fa- 
thers and mothers of our posterity 
for their respective callings. Every- 
where, even where moral influences 
are neglected, means are provided 
for the preparation of boys for their 
career in life; yet, notwithstanding 
the multitudinous volumes of philan- 
thropy expended upon “ woman’s 
sphere,” “her rights,” etc., etc., we 
have scarcely heard of a single well- 
directed effort, beyond the chances 
of the domestic circle, to educate 
young women in the supreme, the 
inexpressibly momentous knowledge 
of the vocation that must surely be 
the lot of nearly every one of them. 
They are destined to be mothers—to 
train up tender minds for time and 
for eternity! To them is confided 
the most precious of our earthly trea- 
sures; for what is untold gold but 
dust in comparison with the well- 
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being of our children? Why are 
they not imbued with the most pro- 
found respect for the dignity of mo- 
therhood, as well as instructed con- 
scientiously in its practical duties 
and responsibilities ? 

When the mother’s work is ill done, 
or, as is but too often the case, total- 
ly neglected, of what avail are the 
labors of the professor, but to make 
a bad man intellectually strong and 
more capable for the accomplishment 
of his evil designs? Who can pre- 
dict the safety of the noblest struc- 
ture if superimposed on a false or in- 
secure foundation? Knowledge is a 
power equally available for good or 
evil purposes, according to the direc- 
tion given by the moral force that 
applies it. May the Almighty dis- 
poser of events teach us even at this 
late day to learn wisdom from the ex- 
perience of the past. If, for example, 
a single volume were prepared and 
placed among tlie closing studies of 
the course in girls’ schools, embracing 
instructions in the duties of woman— 
as mistress of the family, as the wife, 
the mother, whose highest faculties 
are requisite in the early training of 
children—and if the whole were 
placed in so attractive a garb as to 
win their love and admiration for 
these womanly duties and perfections, 
might we not hope that many young 
and guileless minds would be gained 
from the mazes of folly ever ready to 
obscure their true instincts and affec- 
tions? Craving pardon for this di- 
gression, we proceed to the primary 
object of this article. 

. 

A VISIT TO THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
REFORMATORY COLONY OF MET- 
TRAY, NEAR THE CITY OF TOURS, 
FRANCE. 


This admirable institution, which 
has received the highest stamp of 
public approbation in the form of 
more than eighty kindred institu- 
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tions that have adopted its rules and 
practice as their models, in France, 
Belgium, and other countries, was 
founded about thirty years since, by 
the venerable M. Demetz, at that 
time a distinguished magistrate, in 
union with a saintly man* whose 
honored remains repose in the neigh- 
boring cemetery. M. Demetz still 
lives to bless and guide this noble 
monument of his early wisdom and 
beneficence. 

In the midst of a beautiful and 
highly cultivated rural district, the 
pretty village of Mettray is built in 
the form of a spacious hollow square, 
and consists of some twenty or thirty 
detached cottages of brick, symme- 
trically placed on two opposite sides 
of the quadrangle, each having pen- 
dent roofs to protect the walls. A 
circular basin of running water occu- 
pies the centre, and the open space 
is planted with fine shade-trees. Be- 
tween each of the cottages there is 
a gallery about thirty feet wide, and 
roofed to protect from rain the plays 
of the inmates of the adjoining cot- 
tages. All are white and of two sto- 
ries, chiefly covered with climbing 
vines and flowers. 

The entrance is on the side oppo- 
site the fine church, which, with the 
school-house and grounds, fills that 
portion of the spacious quadrangle. 
On entering, between two houses of 
larger dimensions, (one being appro- 
priated to the use of the director, the 
other to the normal school, in which 
the future teachers of Mettray are 
trained in their work,) the visitor is a 
little startled at the view of a large 
ship with all its spars and rigging, 
moored in the solid earth, This is 
intended for the instruction of boys 
who manifest a taste for the sea. 
The view of the whole is most pleas- 
ing. Every cottage bears an inscrip- 
tion on its front, which on inspection 


* Viscount Bretizniéres de Courteilles. 
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makes known the interesting“fact that 
each building is the donation of the 
individual lady or gentleman whose 
name is inscribed thereon, or of some 
benevolent association. Thus the 
expenses of building, usually so great 
as in many instances to render such 
a foundation hopeless, are here readi- 
ly and piously assumed by various 
benefactors. The manifest advan- 
tages of these separate buildings, each 
adapted for the occupation of some 
thirty to thirty-five boys, will ap- 
pear in the sequel. In the architec- 
ture,* all is of the simplest kind ; for 
it is thought best not to awaken 
luxurious tastes or habits among a 
class destined to earn their living by 
the sweat of their brow. The boys 
are not crowded together in large 
masses, but enjoy a free and open 
circulation of air, conducive to health 
and energy ; and the inmates of each 
cottage are under the permanent go- 
vernment of a director and sub-di- 
rector, who are regarded as the fa- 
thers of the household, and live with 
them, eating, sleeping, etc., in the 
same house, and to whom the boys 
become devotedly attached, and they 
thus enjoy, so far as it is possible, the 
blessing of the family relations. Sis- 
ters also are there, in their separate 
apartments adjacent to the church, 
prepared to nurse the sick in the in- 
firmary, and to give their invaluable 
influences and aid, especially to the 
little ones, on every proper occasion. 

The village is adapted to receive 
seven hundred boys,t from seven or 
eight years of age and upward. The 
“colony,” as it is termed, is chiefly 
agricultural, but many of the chil- 
dren, from various causes, being bet- 
ter adapted to indoor employments, 





* The church only is handsomely decorated. 

+ Insubordinate female children are confided by 
the government to the care of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, in their vast establishment at Angers, 
where they are subject to rules similar to those at 
Mettray, and with at least an equal success, 
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are applied to trades, and in winter, 
when the farm work is interrupted, 
all the boys are employed in the 
shops, to acquire the art of manu- 
facturing their own tools. In these 
shops, where, as we have said, the 
boys are permanently associated in 
separate families, they are taught to 
be tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, agricultural instrument 
manufacturers—in short, any or every 
trade that may be made useful or 
profitable. 

In the rear of the village are the 
farm buildings, the stables, cow-hous- 
es, etc. etc., with the gymnasium and 
a small pond of running water for 
bathing and swimming. Further on 
is the cemetery, with its alleys of cy- 
press and well-kept gardens, (for gar- 
dening is a prominent branch of in- 
dustry here;) and we may well ima- 
gine that nothing is neglected to beau- 
tify the surroundings of the honored 
tomb of their first benefactor, and of 
the lowly graves of the departed who 
were once theircompanions. Flowers 
— beautiful flowers—are strewed every- 
where, and with their fragrance seem 
to hallow the sacred place. 

Neither walls nor ditches nor any 
means of restraint or confinement are 
resorted to for the compulsory seclu- 
sion of these seven hundred juvenile 
culprits, who have all been adjudged 
as fit subjects for this penitentiary ; 
yet escape is so rare as to be almost 
unknown. As we entered the square, 
the boys, ranging from seven or eight 
to twenty years of age, were enjoying 
their midday recreations — leaping, 
playing, laughing, or shouting at their 
pleasure. Within a few minutes, at 
the sound of a clarionet, their sports 
suddenly ceased, and a moment later, 
at a second call, they separated, each 
to join his “family” at its allotted 
ground, to prepare to march; and 
then a lively quick-step was heard. 
This was the signal of the band, com- 
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posed of their comrades most expert 
in music, who had meantime taken 
their post near the centre of the 
square, at which the various groups, 
joined by their two directors, filed 
off cheerily, each to its home. The 
musicians then laid aside their instru- 
ments and hastened after their com- 
panions. They partake of their fru- 
gal but wholesome and cheerful meals 
in the second story of their respective 
cottages, accompanied by their direc- 
tors, and in the evening, when the 
last repast is ended, the tables are ex- 
pertly suspended against the walls, 
and a single row of hammocks, which 
were laid aside after the same fashion 
before breakfast, are again placed in 
order for the night. The rooms are 
perfectly well ventilated, and there is 
a great gain in economy from this dou- 
ble arrangement. After each meal 
there is recreation, and the hour being 
past, music again recalls each family 
to the square, from which, to the 
sound of lively airs, they move off in 
high spirits to their various employ- 
ments. Here goes a class of farmers, 
there are the gardeners, and further 
on, the carters, etc. etc., all on their 
way to the farm, while the lesser num- 
bers of shoemakers, tailors,*and others 
turn their steps in the direction of 
their various shops, and a goodly 
class wind their way to the school. 
Thus the children are accustomed to 
repair to their allotted labor as if on 
a holiday. Music salutes their de- 
parture, and its notes leave a joyous 
impression on the mind. The lower 
floors of the cottages are all occupied 
as work-shops. 

From this brief sketch may be in- 
ferred the regularity that prevails in 
the colony. Every thing is done to 
habituate the boys to a willing and 
cheerful performance of their duty. 
No harshness is permitted that might 
again chill these young hearts, that 
have once been abandoned to vice 
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before they were capable of dis- 
crimination, The system of rewards 
is quite original, and serves its purpose 
admirably. For grave offences con- 
finement in a cell is the only punish- 
ment found necessary. Lying is re- 
garded as the worst of faults. 

Within the narrow limits prescrib- 
ed for this article it would be impos- 
sible to give any adequate account 
of an institution which, wherever it is 
known, is recognized as being equal- 
led only by such others as most 
closely obey its spirit and maxims. 
Its founders have aimed, so far as 
possible, to restore and cultivate the 
family affections, prematurely shatter- 
ed through vicious examples, by di- 
viding, as we have seen, into groups 
this large mass of youthful humanity, 
and forming them into families under 
regulations tending to establish a sin- 
cere and lasting attachment among its 
members. In their respective cot- 
tages they live and work together, in 
the interchange of mutual kindness 
and regard, and are inspired with the 
idea that each, in a certain sense, is 
responsible for the good conduct, the 
respectability, the happiness, of his 
brothers. ‘The ever-ready sympathy 
and motherly counsels of the sisters 
must not be forgotten. The directors 
at Mettray are, thus far, laymen; but 
in many other like institutions it has 
been found impossible to dispense 
with the aid of religious orders. In 
this country we should be obliged to 
have recourse to them for want of lay- 
men possessed of the needful qualifi- 
cations; for they must give their en- 
tire lives to the work. 

The success achieved by this insti- 
tution during its thirty years’ existence 
in the entire reformation of the youths 
subjected to its wise and wholesome 
discipline, is unexampled. The sta- 
tistical tables of . France, unsurpass- 
ed in exactness, inform us that an 
average of 96.81 of the youth 
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brought up at Mettray are restored 
to society, thoroughly reformed, and 
continue to fulfil their parts in life as 
useful citizens. ‘They are usually de- 
tained in the colony to the age of 
twenty-one, when suitable situations 
having been provided, according to 
the trade of each, they are allowed to 
depart. Still, a sort of guardianship 
is maintained for years over those 
within reach ; and the young men who 
find employment among the neighbor- 
ing farmers are expected to pass the 
Sundays at their old home; a privilege 
which they relish in the highest de- 
gree. Nearly half their number en- 
gage in agricultural work. Others 
enter the army or navy, in both of 
which several have attained honora- 
ble distinction. Many are married, 
and present good examples in domes- 
tic life. An honorary association has 
been formed, which affords additional 
incentives to good conduct after leav- 
ing Mettray. Two years of an irre- 
proachable life entitles each who me- 
rits it to a diploma; and this secures 
him a membership. 

It is really difficult to do justice to 
this admirable institution without be- 
ing suspected of exaggeration. ‘To 
understand the wonder-working pow- 
er of the wisdom that pervades it, 
that transforms the juvenile criminal 
into a sober-minded, industrious, and 
devout man, it must be seen and 
closely scrutinized. Christian educa- 
tion has taken the place of the penal 
code, and the boy is “ trained in the 
way he should go,” on the firm basis 
of religious principles of faith and prac- 
tice. The general expression beam- 
ing on every countenance, of cheer- 
ful confidence, even of the gentle 
and affectionate temper that prevails, 
affords an affecting contrast to that 
of the newly-arrived boy, fresh from 
the haunts of vice. His pale and 


haggard looks betray evil propensi- 
ties, as well as wasted health. His 
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little heart is already filled with ha- 
tred, restrained only by the fear that 
he betrays, either by attempts at a 
hypocritical humility or an impudent 
daring. Years pass on, and this inci- 
pient wild beast becomes benevolent, 
frank, and good. 


Within a few years a kindred insti- 
tution has grown up, adjoining the 
village, but skilfully concealed from 
the public gaze by thick shrubbery. 
This is the “ Paternal Home,” for the 
reformation of the disobedient sons 
of families in the higher walks of life. 
A close white wall, behind which 
trees and climbing vines appear, is 
pierced in the centre by an equally 
close door. A small bell-pull is touch- 
ed, and the visitor enters a pretty court 
laid out with flowers and shrubs. 
Through this the home appears at the 
distance of a few paces, We entera 
narrow hall, furnished with simple ele- 
gance. Doors on either side lead 
into small rooms, containing a bed, 
table, bookcase, etc. Engravings re- 
presenting some generous or noble 
action adorn the walls. As the youth 
becomes more docile and studious, a 
singing bird in a cage is given him 
for a companion ; and, finally, he is 
permitted to occupy two rooms, Dur- 
ing all this period, the boy is made 
to understand that he is the object of 
the tenderest affection of his family, 
who inflict the greatest pain upon 
their own feelings in subjecting him 
to this temporary punishment, which 
is solely for his own good. Professors 
attend him, and continue, without in- 
terruption, the collegiate course which 
has been interrupted, and he has the 
daily benefit of fresh air on foot, or 
on horseback, attended by a profes- 
sor. 

It must be understood that this so- 
journ at the Paternal Home is un- 
known to all but the family. M. 
Demetz alone is made acquainted with 
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his name.* To others who approach 
him, he is simply Mr. A , BR—, 
or C Gradually this isolation 
produce’ its effects—and the intracta- 
ble spirit in this seclusion begins to me- 
ditate, to reflect, to examine himself— 
to condemn his former vices, and 
to love the studies that alleviate 
the weariness of solitude. Two or 
three months usually suffice to effect 
this favorable change. He finds re- 
lief in occupation, and as he carries 
on the course of the classes he has 
left, he begins to take an interest in 
competition. Let it not be imagined 
that this seclusion, though severe, is 


allowed to affect the health of the re-* 


cluse. This would be entirely to mis- 
understand the parental foresight of 
the founder. The boys take long 
walks in the country, each in turn, as 
we have said, accompanied by a pro- 
fessor. They visit the neighboring 
farms, and sometimes enter a cottage 
on a visit of charity ; practise gym- 
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nastics, or take lessons in fencing 
and when their conduct is unexcep- 
tionable, they are invited to dine with 
M. Demetz. If, after returning home, 
they are tempted to relapse into bad 
habits, they are sent back again, but 
to a more austere régime. Such is 
the effect produced by this system, at 
once tender and severe, that very 
often his former pupils request of M. 
Demetz the privilege of again passing 
a few days of calmness in peaceful re- 
treat, or to finish some task that de- 
mands seclusion, at the Paternal Home. 
To them, the retreat where they were 
restored to a sense of duty is really 
a home of the heart, and the hand 
that raised them up is blessed as that 
of the father, who spared neither se- 
verity nor tenderness for their com- 
plete restoration. What wonder that 
he is the object of their devoted affec- 
tion? Is there no American capable 
of imitating such a model ? 





THE FIRST GECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


THE preamble and first four chap- 
ters of the dogmatic constitution de 
Fide Catholica having been irrevocably 
disposed of in the public session held 
on Low-Sunday, are now before your 
readers and the world. : 

The withdrawal of the veil of se- 
crecy from this portion of the schema 
has removed from the eyes of many, 
the scales of doubt and misgiving, 


* The chapel is'so constructed that, though each 
individual is in full view of the altar and the priests, 
not one of the recluses can have even a glimpse of 
another. Two brothers once passed some time in 
this house, and neither was aware of the proximity of 
he other. 


blinded as they were by the repeated 
statements of certain newspaper cor- 
respondents; and as future decrees 
come to light, they will equally con- 
found the pretensions of the false pro- 
phets, and amply reward the patient 
hope of the faithful. 

The Vatican Council took a fresh 
start on the following Friday, April 
29th. In the general congregation 
of that day, the fathers passed from 
faith to discipline, and began to dis- 
cuss the reformed schema on the Little 
Catechism. 

After the mass, which was said by 
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the Archbishop of Corfu, the council 
was addressed by Mgr. Wierzchleyski, 
Archbishop of Leopoli, in Galician 
Poland, who spoke in the name of 
the deputation on discipline, of which 
he is a distinguished member. 

Speeches were afterward made by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
Cardinal Rauscher of Vienna, and by 
the Bishops of Guastalla, Saluzzo, and 
St. Augustine, Florida. 

The next morning, Saturday, the 
30th, the discussion was resumed. The 
Archbishop of Avignon, and the Bi- 
shops of Lucon and Parma made some 
remarks on the general features of the 
schema. ‘These prelates were follow- 
ed by the distinguished Bishop Von 
Ketteler of Mayence, the Bishops of 
Plymouth and of Clifton in England, 
and the Bishop of Tréves in Germany ; 
all of whom confined themselves to 
some particular points of the docu- 
ment. Bishop Von Ketteler, who be- 
longs to a baronial family in Germany, 
before becoming a chief in the church 
militant, served his country with dis- 
tinction as colonel in the German 
army. He must be at least six feet 
high, has quite a soldierly bearing, and 
is concise and to the point in his re- 
marks. The last speaker was the 
Bishop of Seckau in Germany, a 
member of the deputation. 

As the rules of the council authorize 
the members of the deputation to re- 
ply to the observations of the fathers 
at any stage of the discussion, the 
committee avail themselves of that 
privilege by making the final speech, 
which in ecclesiastical convocations, 
as well as in civil meetings, is gene- 
rally the most telling one. 

At the conclusion of the remarks 
by the Bishop of Seckau, the presi- 
dent declared that the debate on the 
Little Catechism was closed, and that 
the vote would be taken on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, on all the amend- 
ments proposed. 
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In the congregation of Wednesday’ 
May 4th, the Bishop of Tyre and Si- 
don celebrated mass in the peculiar 
and impressive form of the Maronite 
rite. The president asked the prayers 
of thé fathers for the venerable Bishop 
of Evreux in France, who died in his 
seventieth year, and survived only 
two days after returning home from 
the council. 

Permission was granted to nine 
foreign bishops to return to their 
sees. Among them were the Bishops 
of: Arichat and Charlottetown, in 
British America. The regular busi- 
ness commenced with a second speech 


*by the Bishop of Seckau, who reviewed 


all the amendments proposed in the 
preceding congregation. The final 
vote was then taken on the Zi¢#/e Cate- 
chismasawhole. Each bishop voted 
viva voce. ‘The term flacet was used 
by the prelates who gave unqualified 
approbation to it ; placet juxta modum 
by those who had some modification 
to propose, while assenting to its 
general features; and non placet by 
those who dissented from the measure. 
The total number of votes given was 


I. 

The Little Catechism, which has re- 
ceived no small share of public atten- 
tion, now “lies over” till the final 
seal of approbation is stamped upon 
it at the next public session. 

The general congregations were re- 
sumed on the 13th. After the usual 
religious exercises, leave of absence 
without the obligation of returning 
was granted to the following prelates : 


The Bishop of Gezira, Mesopotamia, Sy- 
riac rite; the Bishop of Merida, Venezuela, 
South America; the Bishop of Ferns, Tre- 
land; the Bishop of Goulboarne, Australia ; 
the Bishop of Puno, Peru; the Bishop of 
Santiago, Chili ; the Archbishop of Marasce, 
Cilicia, Armenian rite; and the Bishop of 
Mardin, Chaldea, Armenian rite. 

. 


The oral discussion then commenc- 
ed on the great and fundamental ques- 
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tion de Romani Pontificis Primatu et 
Infallibilitate, which is comprised in a 
preamble and four chapters, and which 
forms the first part of the dogmatic 
constitution de Lcclesia Christi. 

These four chapters had already 
passed through several manipulations 
before being submitted to oral discus- 
sion. First, the text had been distri- 
buted to the fathers, who in due course 
of time transmitted their observations 
upon it to the deputation de fide. 
These observations were then mature- 
ly examined by the members of the 
deputation, and a printed report of 
their views on them was sent to the 
residence of each bishop. 

The Bishop of Poitiers, in the name 
of the deputation, opened the discus- 
sion with a lucid exposition and vin- 
dication of the substance and form 
of the text. With this lengthy and 
learned speech closed the congrega- 
tion of the 13th. 

Next day, the debate was resumed. 
The Venerable Constantine Patrizzi, 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome, and, with the 
exception of Cardinal Mattei, the oldest 
member of the Sacred Coliege, com- 
menced the discussion. He was fol- 
lowed by the Archbishop of San 
Francisco, United States; the Archbi- 
shop of Messina, Sicily ; the Archbishop 
of Catania, Italy ; the Bishop of Dijon, 
France ; the Bishop of Vesprim, Hun- 
gary; the Bishop of Zamora, Spain, 
and the Bishop of Patti, kingdom of 
Naples. 

On Tuesday, the 17th, Archbishop 
Dechamps, Primate of Belgium, ad- 
dressed the fathers in the name of the 
deputation. Speeches were also de- 
livered by the Bishops of St. Brieux, 
France; Santo Gallo, Switzerland, and 
of Rottenburg, Wiirtemberg. The 
president announced the death of the 
Bishop of Olinda, in Brazil, and re- 
commended him to the prayers of the 
council. 

Wednesday, the 18th. The Arch- 
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bishop of Saragossa opened the dis- 
cussion, representing the deputation, 
The other speakers in the congrega- 
tion were all cardinals, namely, Car- 
dinal Schwarzenberg, Archbishop of 
Prague, Bohemia; Cardinal Donnet, 
of Bordeaux, and Cardinal Rauscher, 
of Vienna. 

Thursday, the rgth. Cardinal Cullen 
of Dublin was the first speaker, and was 
succeeded by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Valladolid, Spain, and by the Greek- 
Melchite Patriarch of Antioch. 

Friday, the zoth. The Primate of 
Hungary had the advantage of the 
opening speech. The venerable Dr. 
McHale came next. “The Lion of 
the fold of Juda,” as he is called, looks 
as hale as a man of forty-five, though 
he is a bishop since 1825. The Arch- 
bishops of Corfu and Paris occupied 
the pulpit during the remainder of the 
session. 

Saturday, the 21st. 
of Cashel, reviewed some of the pre- 
ceding speeches as a delegate of the 
deputation, and was followed by the 
Bishops of Strasburg, Forli, and Cas- 
tellamare, Italy. 

Intense and unwavering interest 
was manifested in each of the fore- 
going congregations, both on account 
of the grave character of the subjects 
under deliberation, and the eminent 
prelates that took part in the discus- 
sion. I wish that, together with the 
names, I were permitted to give also 
the living words which fell from the 
lips of these learned and eloquent 
prelates. They would prove to you 
that the Christian oratory of the fourth 
and fifth centuries is reéchoed in the 
nineteenth, and that it is confined to 
no nation, but extends over the length 
and breadth of the Catholic world. 

The longest speech yet pronounced 
in the council was delivered by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin, who 
spoke for an hour and forty-two mi- 
nutes. Its length was the more re- 


Bishop Leahy, 
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markable, as Cardinal Cullen trusted 
to his memory, and illustrated his dis- 
course by an abundance of facts and 
figures. 

It is well known that all the bi- 
shops not only have the same faith, 
but speak the same language in coun- 
cil; and, with the exception of the ori- 
entals, and members of religious or- 
.ders, they wear the same episcopal 
garb. Yet it is worthy of remark that, 
in spite of this uniformity in dress and 
language and outward mien, scarcely 
has a prelate opened his mouth from 
the pulpit when his nationality is at 
once discovered. He utters his sid- 
boleth, which reveals him to his breth- 
ren as soon as Ephraim was betrayed 
to Galaad. 

You will hear a bishop whisper to 
his neighbor, That speaker belongs to 
the Spanish family of nations. He 
hails either from the mother country or 
from one of her ancient colonies of 
South America, or Mexico, or Cuba. 
How does he know? He forms his 
judgment not merely from the little 
green tuft you see on the crown of 
the speaker’s direttum or cap, but 
chiefly from his pronunciation. He 
will detect the Spaniard at once by 
his guttural sound of gwé, and his lisp- 
ing flacet, besides many other pecu- 
liarities of utterance. 

The Spaniards and their South Ame- 
rican and Mexican cousins, though 
models of episcopal gravity, have 
not acquired the reputation in the 
council of being generally the best 
models of elocution. Their delivery 
is said to be sometimes indistinct, and 
their pronunciation so peculiar that, 
like the rose in the wilderness, they 
waste the odor of their wisdom on the 
desert air. Gems of thought fall, 
indeed, in profusion from their lips, 
but they escape occasionally in the 
too rapid current of words. 

There are several bishops of Spanish 
origin, however, who have distinguish- 
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ed themselves alike by distinctness 
of utterance and by a remarkable 
fluency. Among others, I might men- 
tion the Bishop of Guamango, in 
Peru, and the Bishops of Havana, 
and S. Concezione, in Chili. 

The next speaker is evidently an 
Italian. You know it from the mu- 
sical sentences, which flow from his 
lips in such a smooth and measured 
strain that he almost appears to be re- 
citing a select piece of Virgilian poetry. 
He might seem, were not his classical 
style so natural to him, to be aiming 
at making a good impression not 
only on your mind and heart, but also 
on your ear. Whenever the letter ¢ 
is followed by ¢ or 2, he gives it the 
soft sound of ch, as in our English 
word cheerful; and he is careful. to 
soften down every word which would 
sound harsh or grating. Sometimes, 
indeed, a prelate of another country 
will adopt for the nonce the Roman 
style of pronunciation; but nobody 
is deceived. Jacob’s voice is recog- 
nized, though he tries to clothe his 
words in the form of his brother’s. 

It is almost impossible for an Ita- 
lian bishop to make a speech with- 
out a formal introduction and perora- 
tion, either because of his respect for 
his hearers or for the great: classical 
masters. He may protest he will be 
brief, but that word has a relative 
meaning. But it must be admitted 
that, for delicacy and refinement of 
thought, for fecundity of ideas, and 
clearness of exposition, some of the 
Italians havé seldom been surpassed. 

The prelate now before you, as you 
can tell at once, belongs to the Teu- 
tonic family. He is an Austrian, or 
Prussian, or Bavarian, or perhaps a 
Hungarian. The German pronounces 
g hard before e or 7, contrary to the 
usual practice of Latin speakers. He 
makes sch soft before the same vo- 
wels, pronouncing, for instance, the 
word schema as if it were spelled 
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without a ¢. Hence the gravity of 
the English-speaking bishops i$ occa- 
sionally relaxed, on hearing schematis 
sound as if it were written shame it is. 

The German is more tame in de- 
livery than either the Italian or the 
Spaniard. His colder climate tends to 
subdue his gestures, as well as to mo- 
derate his sensibility. He is not so 
fond of dealing in compliments as 
the Italian speakers, but goes at once 
in medias res. He is generally short 
and precise, and more inclined to ap- 
peal to your head than to your heart. 
At the same time, religious and logi- 
cal, the sublime superstructure of his 
faith is built upon the solid founda- 
tion of common sense. 

Ifa French prelate were not known 
by his radat, he would be easily 
distinguished by his utterance of La- 
tin. He has a strong tendency to 
shorter’ the infinitive in the second 
conjugation, and to lay a particular 
stress on the last syllable. There is 
indeed no bishop in the council who 


is so readily recognized by his voice 


as the Frenchman. Every one can 
say to him what the Jews said to St. 
Peter: “Surely thou art one of them, 
for thy speech doth discover thee.” 
But, like Peter, he has no reason to 
be ashamed of the discovery; for his 
speech is not less pleasant than pecu- 
liar. He is no exception to the cul- 
tivated taste of his countrymen. He 
is generally well understood, because 
he speaks distinctly, and listened to 
with pleasure, because to solid learn- 
ing he unites an animated and a ner- 
vous style. 

For obvious reasons, a continen- 
tal writer would be the fittest person 
to pronounce a correct judgment on 
the style and Latinity of the English- 
speaking prelates of the council. 

I will venture, however, an obser- 
vation. Though the style of the 
American, English, and Irish prelates 
may have less claim to merit for 
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polish and studied classical Latinity’ 
their discourses will certainly com- 
pare favorably with those of their 
episcopal brethren from other parts 
in strength of argument, in clearness 
of expression, as well as in their tell- 
ing effect upon their discriminating 
audience. 

The bishops of these countries 
adopt what is called the parliamen- 
tary style. ‘They are usually concise, 
and always practical. They are in 
earnest. They look and talk like 
men fresh from the battle-field of the 
world, who have formidable enemies 
to contend with, and come before 
the council well stocked with experi- 
They content 
themselves with a brief statement of 
the measure they propose, and a 
summary of the reasons best calcu- 
lated to support it, without occupying 
the council with elaborate disquisi- 
tions. 

The number of English, Irish, and 
American bishops up to the present, 
who have delivered oral discourses 
before the Vatican Council is com- 
paratively small. It must not, how- 
ever, be inferred from this that the 
other prelates of these nations have 
all remained inactive spectators, for 
many of them have handed in written 
observations on the subjects under 
deliberation. 

The following are the Engylish- 
speaking fathers who, up to the pre- 
sent date, (June 2d,) have addressed 
the council : : 

Archbishops Spalding, Kenrick, 
and Purcell, and Bishops Whelan and 
Verot, United States; Archbishop 
Connolly, Nova Scotia; Archbishop . 
Manning, and Bishops Ullathorne, 
Vaughan, Clifford, and Errington, 
England; Cardinal Cullen, and Bi- 
shops Leahy, McEvilly, and Keane, 
Ireland. 

None of the Scotch or Australian 
bishops have as yet spoken. 
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Three hundred years have elapsed 
since the close of the Council of Trent. 
Of the two hundred and seventy bi- 
shops who assisted at that council, 
only four were from the British Isles, 
of whom three were Irish and one 
English; and we think it doubtful if 
these three Irish bishops spoke the 
English language. 

The Council of the Vatican has 
upward of one hundred and twenty 
English-speaking prelates, represent- 
ing not only Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but also the United States, 
British America, Oceanica, and the 
East Indies; and should the twen- 
tieth cecumenical council be called 
within the course of another century, 
judging from the past, it is not un- 
likely that the English tongue will 
then be what the Italian is to-day— 
the language of the majority. 

Comparisons have been drawn be- 
tween the Council of the Vatican and 
the United States Congress. Per- 
haps it would be easier to point out 
the lines of divergence than those of 
resemblance between these two deli- 
berative bodies. 

As to the relative ages of the mem- 
bers of the Council and the members 
of Congress, the former are decidedly 
in advance of the latter. I have 
taken the pains to refer to the Annuario 
Pontificio for 1870, which gives the 
age of nearly all the bishops of the 
Catholic world. From this book I 
learn that the oldest bishop im the 
council is in his eighty-fifth year, 
while the youngest bishop, the Vicar 
Apostolic of North Carolina, is thirty- 
five. The Archbishop of Lima, who 
‘ was prevented by infirmities from 
coming to Rome, is the dean of the 
entire episcopacy, being now in his 
ninety-sixth year. ‘Thus we see that 
both extremes of age- meet on the 
American continent ; North America 
having the youngest, and South Ame- 
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tica the oldest representative of the 
episcopal hierarchy. 

Of the thousand bishops now in the 
church, fully three fourths are between 
the ages of fifty-five and ninety-six. 
The ages of the other fourth range 
between thirty-five and fifty-five. 
Scarcely half a dozen of these prelates 
are more advanced in years than the 
Holy Father, who yet exhibits more 
physical endurance and mental ac- 
tivity than any bishop ten years his 
junior. 

So much for a comparison as to 
age. Next as to the speeches in both 
assemblies. The bishops embrace a 
wider field in their discourses than 
our senators. ‘They are circumscrib- 
ed by no limits of country. They 
make laws which bind the consciences 
of two hundred millions of souls— 
Europeans, Americans, Australians, 
Asiatics, and Africans; while Con- 
gress legistates for scarcely one fifth 
that number, and these confined with- 
in a portion of a single continent. 
Hence, in this single aspect of the 
case, the great ecclesiastical synod as 
far excels the Federal Congress of the 
United States as Congress itself sur- 
passes the New York Legislature, or 
this latter the city council. 

The speeches of the Vatican Coun- 
cil are usually much shorter than 
those delivered in Congress. The 
addresses of the fathers seldom ex- 
ceed half an hour,* except those of 
the members of the deputations, 
whose remarks generally embrace 
a critical analysis of the questions 
before the council arid a review of 
the amendments proposed by the 
bishops, usually occupying about the 
space of an hour. The reason for 
this brevity is obvious. No prelate 


* The speeches on the Primacy and Infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff have exceeded in length those 
delivered on the preceding subjects, their average 
duration having been forty-three minutes up to the 
present date, June ad. 
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would wish to be guilty of the bad 
taste of occupying unnecessarily the 
precious time of his brother bishops. 
He is fully convinced, on ascending 
the pulpit, that every word he says 
will be carefully weighed in the ba- 
lance by a discriminating body of 
judges, who are influenced only by 
sound logic, and not by plausible 
rhetoric. 

Besides their brevity, perhaps I 
might also add that the speeches of 
the fathers are characterized by more 
personal independence, sincerity, and 
earnestness of tone, than those of 
our legislators in Washington, while 
it must be admitted that public opin- 
ion commonly attributes to the epis- 
copal character a higher order of vir- 
tue. Yet, apart from this considera- 


tion, we may find a reason for this dif- 
ference in the fact that our national 
representatives have more tempta- 
tions to sin against singleness of pur- 
pose than the prelates of the council. 


Besides the members on the floor of 
the House and Senate, there are often 
well-filled galleries ready to hiss or to 
applaud, according to the prejudices 
of the day, and we know how human 
nature dreads the finger of scorn and 
loves the popular plaudits. There is 
a political party which must be sus- 
tained per fas et nefas, and though 
last, not least, there are dear consti- 
tuents to be pleased. 

The fathers of the council have no 
such temptations to withdraw them 
from the strict line of duty which 
conscience dictates. All their gene- 
ral congregations are so many secret 
sessions. ‘There are no frowning or 
fawning galleries to allure or to in- 
timidate. There is no party lash 
hanging over the bishops’ heads; for 
they have no private measures to pro- 
pose in behalf of their “constituents.” 
Indeed, one of the rules of the coun- 
cil requires that every bill brought 
before it must necessarily affect the 
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general interests of the church, and 
not the special wants of any particu- 
lar diocese or country. 

The consoling unanimity which 
marked the public session held on 
Low-Sunday, seems to have put an 
effectual quietus on the erratic corre- 
spondent of the London Zimes ; for he 
no longer, like another Cassandra, 
utters his prophetic warnings to the 
council, since the fathers, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, by a single breath 
demolished all his previous predic- 
tions about the threatened rupture of 
the assemblage. 

Directed, no doubt, to view every 
thing in Rome with distorted vision, 
this writer literally fulfilled his instruc- 
tions. If he met bishops walking to 
St. Peter’s, he would despise them as 
a contemptible set. Should they pre- 
fer to ride, they were, in his estima- 
tion, pampered prelates crushing poor 
pedestrians under their Juggernaut. 
Should a schema be approved by the 
bishops after a brief discussion, they 
were pronounced by our seer a pack- 
ed jury, the obsequious slaves of the 
pope. Ifthe discussion happened to 
be prolonged, he would solemnly an- 
nounce to his readers the existence 
of an incipient schism among the fa- 
thers. The truth is, the gentleman 
could never ascend high enough to 
comprehend the true character of the 
bishops. He could not associate in his 
mind independence of thought and the 
fullest freedom of debate with a pro- 
found reverence for the Holy Father. 

Upon every question, from the be- 
ginning of the council, there has been 
prolonged and animated discussion. 
A council necessarily supposes discus- 
sion ever since that of Jerusalem. 
Deprive an cecumenical synod of the 
privilege of debate, and you strip it 
at once of its true character and the 
bishops of their manhood. No stone 
was left unturned that the whole truth 
might be brought to light. 
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But if there has been “ i” dudiis Ui- 
bertas,” there has been also “in neces- 
sariis unitas.” There is no Colenso 
in the Council of the Vatican. With 
regard to doctrines of the Catholic 
faith already promulgated, there has 
not been a whisper of dissent. A 
bishop might as well attempt to pull 
down the immortal dome of Michael 
Angelo suspended over his head, as 
touch with profane hands a single 
stone of the glorious edifice of Catho- 
lic faith. 

There has been also “in omnibus cari- 
tas.” Never was more dignity manifest 
in any deliberative assembly. A single 
glance at the council in session, from 
one of the side galleries, would at 
once impress the beholder not. only 
with the majesty of the spectacle, but 
also with the mutual respect which 
the members exhibit toward each oth- 
er, and the patient attention with 
which the speakers are listened to, 
often under a trying ordeal of seve- 
ral hours’ continuous session. As for 
violent scenes, there have been none, 
except in the imagination of some 
correspondents; nor bantering, nor 
personalities; nor collisions between 
the presidents and speakers. Since 
the commencement of the discussion 
on the present schema, upward of 
sixty fathers have already spoken, 
only one of whom was called to or- 
der—and he at the end of his dis- 
course, because, in the judgment of 
the president, he had broached a sub- 
ject foreign to the debate. In a word, 
there is learning without ostentation ; 
difference of sentiment without ani- 
mosity; respect without severity; li- 
berty of discussion without the license 
of vituperation. 

May 23d, the congregations were 
resumed. The opening speech was 
delivered by the Armenian Patriarch. 
The Bishops of Mayence, Angouléme, 
and Grenoble occupied the attention 
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of the fathers during the remainder 
of the session. 

On the following day, permanent 
leave of absence was granted to eight 
prelates, among whom were two Ca- 
nadians, namely, the Bishop of St. 
Hyacinthe, and the coadjutor of 
Dr. Cooke, Bishop of Three Rivers, 
lately deceased. The council was 
then addressed by the Bishop of Sion, 
Switzerland, one of the deputation, 
and by the Bishops of Urgel, Spain, 
S. Concezione, Chili, and Guastalla, 
Italy. 

In the congregation of the 2sth, 
England and Ireland had the whole 
field to themselves, the only speakers 


‘being Archbishop Manning, and Bi- 


shops Clifford and McEvilly. Dr. 
Manning’s reputation as an English 
speaker is established wherever the 
English language prevails. His Latin 
oration in the council, which was but 
three minutes shorter than that of 
his eminence of Dublin, exhibited the 
same energy of thought and the same 
discriminating choice of words which 
are so striking a feature of his public 
discourses. Dr, Manning has a com- 
manding figure. His fleshless face is 
the personification of asceticism. His 
sunken eyes pierce you as well as his 
words. He has a high, well-develop- 
ed forehead, which appears still more 
prominent on account of partial bald- 
ness, His favorite, almost his only 
gesture, is the darting of his fore-fin- 
ger in a sloping direction from his 
body, and which might seem awk- 
ward in others, but in him is quite 
natural, and gives a peculiar force to 
his expressions, _ His countenance, 
even in the heat of an argument, re- 
mains almost as unimpassioned as a 
statue. He knows admirably well 
how to employ to the best advantage 
his voice, as well as his words. When 
he wishes to gain a strong point, he 
rallies his choicest battalion of words, 
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to each of which he assigns the most 
effective position; then his voice, 
swelling with the occasion, imparts 
to them an energy and a power diffi- 
cult to resist. 

The next congregation, the sixtieth 
from the opening of the council, was 
held on the 28th, the speakers being 
the Bishops of Ratisbonne, St. Augus- 
tine, Csanad and Gran Varadin in 
Hungary, and Coutance in France. 
At the close, the president announced 
that the fathers henceforth would meet 
at half-past eight a.m. instead of nine. 

The fathers assembled again on the 
30th. The Archbishop of Baltimore 
delivered the opening speech, which 
lasted about fifty minutes. He spoke 
without the aid of manuscript, confid- 
ing in his faithful and tenacious me- 
mory. He was succeeded by the Bi- 


shops of Le Puy in France, Bale in 
Switzerland, Sutri and Saluzzo, Italy, 
Constantina, Algiers, and the Vicar 
Apostolic of Quilon, on the coast of 


Malabar. 

The following day, indefinite leave 
of absence was granted to Bishops 
Demers of Vancouver, and Hennes- 
sy of Dubuque, and the newly conse- 
crated Bishop of Alton was permitted 
to remain at home. The Archbishop 
of Utrecht commenced the debate, 
being the first of the bishops of Hol- 
land that has addressed the council ; 
the other speakers were the Latin Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, the Bishop of 
Trajanopolis, the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, who spoke without notes, and 
the Archbishop of Halifax. The death 
of the saintly and apostolic Archbishop 
Odin, of New Orleans, was announc- 
ed. The venerable prelate finished 
his course among his kindred near 
Lyons, on the auspicious festival of 
the Ascension. 

The sixty-third general congrega- 
tion was held on the 2d of June. 
‘The speakers were the Archbishop of 
Fogaras, Transylvania, Roumenian 
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rite, and the Bishops of Moulins, Bos- 
nia, Chartres and Tanes. 

At the close of the session, the 
death of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Grant, 
Bishop of Southwark, England, was 
announced. Dr. Grant was born of 
English parents in Ligny, in the dio- 
cese of Arras, France, November 25th, 
1816, and was promoted to the epis- 
copal dignity June 22d, 1851. He 
was much esteemed by his English 
brethren in the episcopacy for his 
profound learning and solid judgment, 
as well as for his amiable disposition. 
He was one of the deputation on ori- 
ental rites. 

Thus far, fourteen general congre- 
gations have been held on the four 
first chapters of the Dogmatic Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Christ. Sixty- 
one fathers have already spoken on 
the general aspects of the question, 
leaving forty-nine prelates who have 
declared their intention to speak on 
the same subject. As soon as the 
draught of the schema in general has 
been sufficiently discussed, the debate 
will commence on each particular chap- 
ter. 

As our readers would like, no 
doubt, to form a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the venerable bishops 
now assembled in council, especially 
with those who play a more conspicu- 
ous part in its deliberations, we pro- 
pose in the present number to give a 
brief sketch of a few of the twenty- 
four fathers who constitute the com- 
mittee on faith. 

Itis quite unnecessary to our present 
purpose to speak of the two American 
prelates belonging to this deputation, 
namely, the Archbishops of Baltimore 
and San Francisco, who are well 
known in the United States, and 
whose learning, zeal, and piety are not 
only gratefully acknowledged at home, 
but fully appreciated here, as the me- 
rited honors conferred upon them tes- 
tify. 
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We will commence with Aloysius, 
Cardinal Bilio, president of the depu- 
tation on faith, and one of the five 
presiding officers of the council. He 
was born May 25th, 1826, at Alexan- 
dria, the celebrated fortified town of 
Piedmont, which of late years has 
played so important a part in the his- 
tory of northern Italy. His father 
was of a noble family. At the early 
age of fourteen the youth, already re- 
markable for great piety and a ma- 
turity of character beyond his years, 
asked to be admitted into the congre- 
gation of St. Paul, founded by the ve- 
nerable Antonio Zaccaria. He was 
received as a student and postulant, 
and devoted himself to study with an 
earnestness which soon broke down 
his health, apparently never very 
strong. He was obliged to suspend 
his studies for several years. In fact, 
for a time it was thought his health 
never would rally. At last, however, 
he did recover, and at once returned 


to the purpose from which his mind 


and heart had never wandered. Hav- 
ing finished his course and received 
ordination, he was made in turn pro- 
fessor of Greek, of rhetoric, and of 

“mental philosophy in the college of 
Parma, and afterward in the universi- 
ty of the same city. 

It is the custom of the religious or- 
ders and congregations which devote 
themselves either entirely or in great 
part to teaching, first by a Iong and 
thorough course of study to prepare 
carefully their younger members for 
future labors in the professorial chair, 
and then in their early years of teach- 
ing to appoint them from one chair to 
another, through the whole cycle, per- 
haps. So Father Bilio was sent from 
Parma to Caravaggio, and then to 
Naples, occupying various chairs, and 
finally was made professor of theolo- 
gy and canon law in the Barnabite 
College at Rome. His professorships 
were for the world outside his congre- 
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gation. Within it, his brethren recog- 
nized his high personal qualifications, 
and elected him to various offices in 
their congregation, until at length he 
was made assistant-general. 

Rome could not fail to appreciate 
qualities and talents like those of this 
learned and exemplary, religious and 
able man. He was pressed into ser- 
vice in many of the departments for 
transacting religious affairs, and final- 
ly, June 23d, 1866, he was named 
cardinal. He presided over one of 
the sub-commissions of theologians, 
who studied out and prepared the 
draughts for the council, and he is, as 
was said in a former number, chair- 
man of the special committee or de- 
putation of twenty-four prelates to 
treat of all matters relating to faith. 

With the single exception of Cardi- 
nal Bonaparte, Cardinal Bilio is the 
youngest member of the Sacred Col- 
lege. 

France, the eldest daughter of the 
church, is represented in the deputa- 
tion by Bishop Pie of Poitiers, and 
Archbishop Regnier of Cambrai. 

Louis Francis Desiré Edward Pie 
was born at Pontgouin, in the diocese 
of Chartres, the 26th of September, 
1815. Ordained priest in 1839, he 
exercised at first the functions of cu- 
rate of the cathedral church of Char- 
tres; and in 1845, the bishop of that dio- 
cese appointed him vicar-general, not- 
withstanding his comparative youth. 

From that period, the young priest 
was ranked among the most distin- 
guished preachers of France, and was 
heard with great success in different 
cities of that country. His panegyric 
of Joan of Arc, which he preached at 
Orleans, is one of his best discourses. 

Named Bishop of Poitiers under the 
presidency, he took possession of his 
see in December, 1849. He was 
then only in his thirty-fourth year, an 
unusually early age for conferring the 
mitre in Europe. 
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Bishop Pie directed his eloquence 
and zeal on various occasions against 
two sorts of adversaries: those who 
sap the foundations of faith itself by 
reducing every thing to naturalism, 
both in religion and society ; and those 
who attempt to weaken Catholicity 
by the ruin of the temporal power. 
Against the former the bishop issued 
three Synodal Instructions on the Princt- 
pal Errors of the Present Time. Against 
the latter he wrote, three years before 
the last Italian revolution, his Synodal 
Instruction on Rome considered as the 
See of the Papacy, in which he ably 
refuted the sophistries of those who 
sought the demolition of the temporal 
power. 

Those best acquainted with the Bi- 
shop of Poitiers say that his pulpit 
oratory is characterized by an autho- 
rity, brilliancy, and force of argument 
worthy of St. Hilary, whose successor 
he is. 

In personal appearance Bishop Pie 
is prepossessing. His round, full 
face without a wrinkle, and his auburn 
hair, make him seem much younger 
than he really is. Though stout, and 
even inclined to corpulency, he is 
quick and active in his movements. 

He speaks with admiration of the 
late Bishop of Boston, with whom he 
studied at St. Sulpice, Paris. The Sul- 
pician fathers have been accustomed 
to select as catechists in the parochial 
church some of their ablest and most 
promising students. To both semi- 
narians a class was assigned, and the 
Bishop of Poitiers says that his Ame- 
rican friend, afterward Bishop Fitzpa- 
trick, always excelled in his position. 

Emmanuel Garcia Gil, Archbishop 
of Saragossa, in Spain, was born in St. 
Salvador, March 14th, 1802. 

Having completed his literary stu- 
dies in his native city, he passed 
through his philosophical and theolo- 
gical course in the diocesan seminary 
of De Lugo. In182s5, he entered the 
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order of St. Dominic, in which he 
made his religious profession Novem- 
ber rst, 1826, 

He was ordained the following year, 
and immediately after the responsible 
position of professor of philosophy and 
theology in the convents of the order 
at De Lugo and Compostello was as- 
signed.to him. 

Expelled in 1835 from Spain, with 
all the members of his order, he soon 
returned tqhis post at De Lugo, where 
for thirteen years he filled the chair 
of philosophy and divinity in the se- 
minary of which he was successively 
director and vice-rector. 

Having subsequently devoted him- 
self to the more active pursuits of the 
ministry, he labored with great suc- 
cess in preaching the word of God, 
and.in the administration of the sacra- 
ments. 

Appointed to the see of Badajoz in 
December, 1853, he was consecrated 
in the city of De Lugo by the Archbi- 
shop of Compostello; and five years 
later, at the request of the Spanish 
government, he was transferred to the 
archiepiscopal see of Saragossa. 

Among his fellow-members of the 
Committee on Faith, Mgr. Garcia Gil 
has the merited reputation of being 
profoundly conversant with the writ- 
ings of his great master, the “ Angel 
of the Schools,” and hence is called 
among them the St. Thomas of the 
deputation. 

Another prominent member of the 
committee is Mgr. Hassoun, Patriarch 
of Cilicia for the Armenians. He 
was born in Constantinople, June 13th, 
1809, of Armenian parents. He pass- 
ed through his elementary course in. 
his native city, and completed his stu- 
dies in Rome, where, in 1832, he ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of divi- 
nity. A few months later, having 
been ordained priest, and named 
apostolic missionary, he was sent to 
Smyrna, where he devoted himself to. 
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the Armenian Christians of that city. 
Removed thence to Constantinople, 
Father Hassoun exercised the minis- 
try in several churches, and filled the 
office of chancellor in the archiepis- 
copal palace. Chosen by the primate 
as vicar-general and visitor of the dio- 
cese and province, the young Arme- 
nian priest was unanimously elected 
by the assembly of his nation civil 
prefect of the Armenian church, in 
which office he was confirmed by the 
Ottoman Porte. 

In 1842, he was appointed coadjutor 
to the Primate of Constantinople, with 
the right of succession; and on the 
death of the latter, in 1846, he was 
chosen to fill the vacant see. 

On the 16th of September, 1866, 
the Armenian archbishops and bishops 
assembled in council proclaimed Mgr. 
Hassoun Patriarch of Cilicia, with the 
title of Anthony Peter IX. The ho- 


ly see confirmed the nomination, and 
decided that in future the patriarchal 


see of Cilicia and the archi-primatial 
see of Constantinople, which hitherto 
were separate and independent, should 
form one patriarchate, under the title 
of Patriarchate of Cilicia, with resi- 
dence at Constantinople. 

By his exertions the episcopal hie- 
rarchy was reéstablished in 1850 in 
the ecclesiastical province of Constan- 
tinople, and a special see for the Ar- 
menians erected in Persia. He has 
succeeded in building in the Turkish 
capital, and endowing a seminary to 
serve for the whole ecclesiastical pro- 
vince. In 1843, Mgr. Hassoun found- 
ed the first female convent in the 
same capital; and we may well ima- 
gine the degree of pious audacity that 
was required to plant this colony of 
virgins in the midst of the sultan’s 
seraglios. This institution is devoted 
to the education of young girls, and 
to the instruction of women abandon- 
ing schism. The convent has sixty 
nuns, who educate three hundred 
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poor girls, besides some resident scho- 
lars. 

The patriarch, by an imperial fir- 
man, is charged with all the civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs of the Armenians 
who are subjects of the Ottoman em- 
pire. He gratefully acknowledges 
the kind disposition always manifest- 
ed toward him by the government of 
the Sublime Porte, which has ex- 
tended to him every facility for carry- 
ing out the works of his ministry. 

Victor Augustus Isidore Dechamps, 
one of the most prominent members 
of the deputation de fide, was born at 
Melle, Eastern Flanders, in the chateau 
of Scailmont, December 16th, 1810. 
His early education was intrusted to 
private tutors, under the eyes of his 
father, who was a laureate of the an- 
cient University of Louvain. He 
afterward completed his studies of 
humanity and philosophy with his 
brother Adolph, who was successive- 
ly Belgian minister of foreign affairs 
and minister of state. 

In the national movement, from 
which sprung the independence of 
Belgium, the two brothers, though yet 
young, distinguished themselves as 
publicists during this glorious epoch 
of patriotism. 

In 1832, M. Dechamps entered the 
seminary of Tournai, studied afterward 
in the Catholic university of Mechlin, 
and concluded his theological course 
at Louvain, where he was ordained 
priest, December, 1834, by Cardinal 
Sterckx. 

Having soon after joined the Re- 
demptorist congregation, Father De- 
champs made his novitiate in 1835. 
Five years later, his career as a preach- 
er began, and in this capacity he 
greatly distinguished himself. 

After the death of Queen Louise of 
Belgium, in obedience to the express 
desire of that pious princess, he was 
charged with the religious instruction 
of the royal princes, and of the Princess 
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Charlotte. Rev. Father Dechamps 
was named Bishop of Namur, Sep- 
tember, 1865. ‘Two years later, he 
was transferred to the archdiocese of 
Mechlin, in which Brussels is in- 
cluded; and since the opening of the 
council he has been elevated by 
the holy see to the primacy of Bel- 
gium. 

Monsgr. Dechamps has written sev- 
eral valuable works, the most impor- 
tant of which are: 1st. Zhe Free Ex- 
amination of the Truth of Faith ; 2d. 
The Divinity of Fesus Christ; 34. 
The Religious Question resolved by 
Facts ; or, Certainty in Matters of Re- 
ligion ; ath. Pius IX. and Contempo- 
rary Errors ; sth. The New Eve, or, 
Mother of Life, all of which have been 
translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. 

The style of Archbishop Dechamps 
is calm, concise, and profound, blend- 
ed with an attractive unction. His 
round and pleasing countenance bears 


upon it the stamp of intellect and 


energy. Like so many of his gifted 
countrymen, the prelate of Mechlin 
unites in his person the mental activity 
of the Frenchman with the solidity 
of the German. 

John Baptist Simor, Archbishop of 
Strigonium and Primate of Hungary, 
was born August 24th, 1813, in the 
ancient Hungarian city of Fehervar, 
which is memorable in history as be- 
ing the place where the kings of Hun- 
gary were formerly crowned and bu- 
ried. 

He pursued his philosophical course 
in the archiepiscopal lyceum of Magy- 
Szombat, and his course of theology 
in the University of Vienna, which 
honored him with the title of doctor 
of sacred theology. After the suc- 
cessful completion of his studies, he 
was ordained priest of the archdiocese 
of Strigonium in 1836. 

Appointed, first, assistant pastor 
of a church in Pesth, Father Simor 
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soon after received a professor’s chair 
in the university of that city, and sub- 
sequently filled several responsible 
positions, both in the government of 
souls and in instructing the more ad- 
vanced candidates for the ministry 
in a higher course of theology. 

On the 29th of June, 1857, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Gyér, and ten 
years later, on the demise of Cardinal 
Scilovszky, Bishop Simor was chosen 
to succeed that eminent prelate as 
Prince-Primate of Hungary and Arch- 
bishop of Strigonium. 

Besides his ecclesiastical eminence, 
the Primate of Hungary has had distin- 
guished state honors conferred on him. 
He is the first member of the king’s 
privy council. By established law, 
the ceremony of crowning the king 
devolves exclusively on the primate. 
Otherwise the coronation is not con- 
sidered legitimate. The Bishop of 
Veszprim crowns the queen. The 
present Emperor, Francis Joseph of 
Austria, received the crown of the 
kingdom of Hungary from the hands 
of Archbishop Simor, on the vigil of 
Pentecost, 1867, in the presence of an 
immense assembly of people from all 
parts of the kingdom. ‘The primate 
is moreover ex-officio chief secretary 
and chancellor of the sovereign of 
Hungary. He is also first magistrate 
of the county or department of Stri- 
gonium. Hungary contains fifty-two 
of these departments, each presided 
over by a chief magistrate. 

He has also a seat in the general 
assembly or parliament of Hungary, 
a privilege which is enjoyed in com- 
mon with him by every Catholic 
bishop of the kingdom. Many other 
prerogatives were inherent in the 
primatial dignity till they were swept 
away by the revolution of 1848. 

Monsgr. Simor informed us that 
the faithful of his diocese number a 
million of souls, comprising three 
distinct nationalities, Hungarians, 
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Sclaves, and Germans, who speak as 
many distinct languages. 

The primate is consequently obliged, 
in the visitation of his diocese, to 
employ these three tongues. In cor- 
responding with his clergy, whether 
Hungarian, Sclavonic, or German, he 
invariably uses Latin, of which he is 
a perfect master, and which, till a re- 
cent date, was the common language 
of the greater part of Hungary. 

RomgE, June 2, 1870. 


We add to the remarks of our cor- 
respondent the following items of in- 
formation concerning the doings of 
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the council since the date of his let- 
ter. Between June 2d and June 18th 
ten general congregations were held. 
The preface, and the first two chap- 
ters of the schema on the Roman 
Pontiff, were voted on and adopted; 
the discussion of the third chapter, 
was closed, and on the 15th of June 
the discussion of the fourth chapter, 
concerning the infallibility of the Ro- 
man Pontiff, was opened. At that 
date, seventy-four fathers had in- 
scribed their names as intending to 
speak, and this number had been in- 
creased to one hundred at the gene- 
ral congregation of June 18th, 
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WITHIN the past six months the lite- 
rary bulletins of France, England, and 
Germany are full of notices of new 
works on the subject of the Apostle St. 
Paul and his writings. One of the lat- 
est in England is by Dr. Arnold, who— 
Anglican as he is—takes direct issue 
with an opinion of the French ration- 
alist. Renan, which on its first appear- 
ance gave great gratification to the 
Protestant world. In his work on St. 
Paul, Renan said in his flippant way : 


**After having been for three hundred 
years, thanks to Protestantism, the Chris- 
tian doctor par excellence, Paul is now com- 
ing to the end of his reign.” 


On this remarkable opinion, Dr. Ar- 
nold thus comments : 


“ Precisely the contrary, I venture to think, 
is the judgment to which a true criticism of 
men and things leads us. The Protestantism 
which has so used and abused St. Paul is 
coming to an end; its organizations, strong 
and uctive as they look, are touched with 
the ‘inger of death; its fundamental ideas, 
sounding forth still every week from thou- 
sands of pulpits, have in them no signifi- 
cance and no power for the progressive 
thought of humanity. But the reign of the 


real St. Paul is only beginning; his funda- 
mental ideas, disengaged from the elaborate 
misconceptions with which Protestantism 
has overlaid them, will have an influence in 
the future greater than any which they 
have yet had—an influence proportioned to 
their correspondence with a number of the 
deepest and most permanent facts of human 
nature itself.”—From St. Paul and Protes- 
tantism, by Matthew Arnold. 


One of the most important events of 
the reign of Louis XIV., and, indeed, 
in the entire religious history of France, 
was the assembly of the clergy of France 
in the year 1682. Numerous works 
have been_written and published con- 
cerning it, the best and most exhaustive 
of which are the two last. In 1868, M. 
Charles Gérin, a judge of the Civil Tri- 
bunal of the Seine, published his Re- 
cherches Historigues sur T Assemblée 
du Clergé de France de 1682. The au- 
thor brought to his task great learning, 
decided ability, and an industry that 
proved itself by the number of original 
documents from the public archives for 
the first time presented by him. The 
result of M. Gérin’s labors was gene- 
rally accepted in France as final. With 
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this verdict, however, Monseigneur 
Maret, Bishop of Sura, did not agree, 
and protested against it in his work, Dz 
Concile et de la Paix religieuse, inti- 
mating therein that the documents 
cited in M. Gérin’s book needed fresh 
revision and interpretation, which they 
should receive. This announcement 
was naturally accepted as signifying 
that a new work on the assembly of 
1682 might be looked for. That was 
indeed its signification, and early in 
1870 appeared an announcement of the 
publishers, Didier & Co., Paris, of a 
book entitled, Z’ Assemblée du Clergé de 
France de 1682 @apres des documents 
dontun grand nombre inconnus jusqu’a 
ce jour. Par VPAbbe Jules-Théodose 
Loyson, Docteur et Professeur en Sor- 
bonne. 8vo, 530 pages. To this, Judge 
Gérin soon replied in his Une Nou- 
velle A pologie du Gallicanisme, Réponse 
a M. ?Abbé Loyson. Outside of the 
historical statements concerning the 
events attending the assembly of 1682, 
these works are, in fact, a rather animat- 
ed polemical discussion’ of the ques- 
tions of the temporal power and the 
papal infallibility. 


When St. Patrick entered upon his 
great apostolic work in Ireland, he was 
careful not to offend the attachment 
borne by his converts to their ancient 
national traditions, the songs of their 
bards, and the laws by which they were 
governed. On the contrary, he advised 
Lacighaise, king of the country, to have 
reduced to writing all the ancient judi- 
cial decisions, and, with the aid of two 
other bishops, commenced the work 
himself. To the body of laws thus col- 
lected was given the title of Senchus 
Mor, (collection of ancient knowledge.) 
Written A.D. 440, this book served as 
the Irish code before the departure of 
the Romans, and was in legal force up 
to the period of the accession of James 
I., traces of its influence being to this 
day plainly visible. The most authen- 
tic manuscripts containing the Senchus 
Mor formerly belonged to an Engiish 
literary amateur, and through the ef- 
forts of Edmund Burke were acquired 
by the English government. Their 
publication was commenced in 1852, 
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and has been resumed, as we perceive 
by the following announcement: Az- 
cient Laws of Ireland. Senchus Mor. 
Part II, Edited by W. Neilson Han- 
cock, LL.D., and the Rev. Thaddeus 
O’Mahony. Dublin: Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1870. 8vo. 


Some curious information and revolt- 
ing details concerning the continuation 
of the slave-trade in Africa are furnish- 
ed in a work lately published at Paris, 
La Traite Orientale. The Mussulman 
still needs slaves and concubines, and 
three great slave marts still exist to 
supply them. These are the Island of 
Zanzibar, the southern portion of Egypt, 
and Arabia. At Zanzibar a healthy man 
sells for $42, while the women bring 
$80, and more, if good-looking. 


During the past ten years the history, 
geography, and topography of the bib- 
lical countries have been studied with 
immense activity, and the best travellers 
and scholars of Germany, France, Italy, 
and England have contributed their 
offerings to the common fund of our 
knowledge concerning these most inte- 
resting regions. Successful research on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Ti- 
gris, the Nile and the Jordan, not to 
speak of many other points, have all in 
turn confirmed the perfect veracity of 
the writers of the Old and of the New 
Testament. And to these, the broken 
walls, the palaces, the towers, and the 
sculptures of Babylon, of Nineveh, of 
Persepolis, of Jerusalem, and of Sama- 
ria, rising in testimony of the truth from 
the gathered ruins of ages, bear also 
their testimony. A learned German ec- 
clesiastic, Dr. Gratz, uniting and fusing 
all the information on this subject, com- 
posed an admirable geographical histo- 
ry of oriental and occidental countries, 
with special reference to the biblical 
period. Dr. Allioli, the celebrated scrip- 
tural commentator, recommended the 
work of Dr. Gratz as marked by so 
much erudition and exactness that the 
readers of his commentary are recom- 
mended to it for information on all points 
touching biblical localities. An excel- 
lent French translation of Dr. Gratz’s 
work has just been published: Zhédire 
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des Evénements racontés dans les divines 
Ecritures,ou Pancien et le nouvel Ori- 
ent étudié au point de vue dela Bible 
et de L’Eglise. 2 vols. 8vo, 


Here are two new works on the Coun- 
cil of Trent: Histoire du Concile de 
Trente, par M. Baguenault de Puches- 
se; I vol. 8vo. Fournal du Concile de 
Trente, rédigé par un secrétaire Vént- 
tien présant aux sessions de 1562 @ 
1563. This Venetian secretary was An- 
tonio Milledonne, attached to the em- 
bassy sent to the Council of Trent by 
the republic of Venice. To the diary 
of the secretary, which forms the body 
of the latter publication, are added seve- 
ral original documents of the period 
heretofore unpublished, among them a 
summary of the dispatches of the Vene- 
tian ambassadors to the council. M. 
Baschet, the editor, suggests that the 
publication of the French diplomatic 
dispatches relative to the council would 
be of the highest interest. These dis- 
patches would certainly form one of the 
most curious literary monuments of the 
sixteenth century, and, in point of fact, 
the history of the latter period of the 
council cannot well be written without 
them, 


Baron Hiibner, formerly Austrian Am- 
bassador at Paris and at Rome, and 
well known in the diplomatic and litera- 
ry world, has just presented the fruit of 
many. years’ labor among the state ar- 
chives of Paris, Vienna, Florence, Ve- 
nice, Simancas, and the Vatican, in the 
shape of a work entitled Sixte Quint; 3 
vols. 8vo. Written on an epoch al- 
ready well investigated, and upon a life 
which has been the subject of many 
pens, Baron Hiibner’s life of Pope Six- 
tus V. is by far the most remarkable 
and the most trustworthy we have had. 
And yet it is not perhaps exact to call 
his work a life of Sixtus V. The author 
does not so style it, and takes up Car- 
dinal Montalto at the conclave where he 
is elected pope. He scarcely refers re- 
trospectively to the early years of his 
life, and pays not the slightest attention 
to the semi-fabulous stories which tra- 
dition has interwoven with the name of 
the great Sixtus. If he finds documen- 
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tary evidence for any part of them, he 
gives it. If not, silence falls upon 
them. At the outset of his work he 
merely mentions the three great names 
connected with histories of Sixtus—Leti, 
Tempesti, and Ranke. But he merely 
mentions them, and in no case quotes 
them. As to more modern historians 
of Sixtus—Segretain and Dumesnil, for 
instance—he does not appear to have 
the slightest idea of their existence. 
Baron Hiibner has written his work ex- 
clusively from original materials, and 
appears to have used them conscien- 
tiously and with excellent judgment. 


For nearly ten months an animated 
historico-ecclesiastical discussion has 
been going on in France, which, accord- 
ing to the reports of literary journals, 
has passed the stage of “vive polé- 
migue,” and reached that described as 
“la controverst passionée.” The sub- 
ject matter of the discussion is Pope 
Honorius. Father Gratry (of the Ora- 
tory) led off with a pamphlet entitled, 
Mer. 2 Evéque @ Orléans et Mgr. 0 Ar- 
chevégue de Malines, and gave the 
texts of three councils which condemn- 
ed Honorius, and the confirmation of 
their sentence by Pope St. Leo II. To 
this came a reply by M. Chantrel, Ze 
Pape Honorius, Premitre Lettre a M. 
? Abbé Gratry, in which he presented an 
abridged text of the letters of Honorius 
and testimony in his favor. Archbishop 
Dechamps also answered Father Gra- 
try in La Question @ Honorius, citing 
an interesting passage from St. Al- 
phonse de Liguori. Then, in its num- 
bers of the roth and 25th January, and 
toth February, Le Correspondant gave 
an extract from the fourth volume (not 
yet published) of the Histoire des Con- 
ciles, by Bishop Héfelé, in which the 
prelate-author is severe on Honorius. 
Father Colombier, on the contrary, de- 
fends the orthodoxy of the incriminated 
letters of Honorius in aseries of articles 
published in the Etudes Religieuses, His- 
toriques, et Littéraires. Dom Guéran- 
ger also treated the question in his Dé- 
Sense de [ Eglise Romaine contre les Er- 
reurs du R. P. Gratry, published in the 
Revue du Monde Catholique. Then 
comes L’ Univers with a letter from 
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M. Amédée de Margerie, Professor at 
Nancy, in defence of Honorius. We 
can merely enumerate other defenders 
of Honorius who have entered the lists. 
They are the Abbé Constantin, (Revue 
des Sciences Ecclesiastiques,) the edi- 
tors of the Crvil/ta Cattolica, Canon Le- 
febre, (Revue Catholique de Louvain,) 
Abbé Larroque, Abbé Bélet, Father 
Roque, and Father Ramiére. The Ave- 
nir Catholique endeavors to demonstrate 
that Honorius wrote the letters in dis- 
pute not as pope, but as a simple doc- 
tor. M. Léon Gautier published a se- 
ries of articles on the question of infalli- 
bility, the last of which is specially de- 
voted to Honorius. These articles col- 
lected have lately been published by 
Palmé in a pamphlet, entitled Z’/nfai/- 
libilité devant la Raison, la Foi et 
? Histoire. ‘Thencomes a second letter 
from Bishop Dechamps, and, finally, the 
Bishop of Strasburg issues an energetic 
condemnation of the letters of Father 
Gratry. 


The history of the city of Milan is, in 
Italian history, one of great importance ; 
for it is the history of Lombardy, and of 
nearly all of the north of Italy. Ofchro- 
nicles and histories of the great Lom- 
bard city there were many, but none so 
good in its day as the four large and 
beautiful volumes of the Chevalier Ros- 
mini de Roveredo, which is now in its 
turn surpassed and superseded by the 
admirable work of Cusani, Storia di Mi- 
lano, dal? origine ai nostri giorni. Vols. 
I. a V. a 8vo, Milano, 1861-1869. 


Ricotti’s great work on the history 
of the Piedmontese monarchy still ap- 
proaches completion. The sixth vol- 
ume, just out, brings the work down to 
the end of the seventeenth century. The 
Storia della Monarchia Piemontese isno 
mere dry record of dates ; but presents 
an animated picture of the legal, intel- 
lectual, social, and artistic life of Pied- 
mont at the different epochs of its exis- 
tence. 


Professor Ferdinando Ranalli’s new 
work on the history of the fine arts, 


Storia delle Belle Arti in Italia, 3 vols., 
attracts much attention. 


Professor Ciavarini, of Florence, has 
published an interesting work on the 
philosophy of Galileo, Della Filosofia 
del Galilei, and on his scientific method. 
The Italian press does not vomit forth 
the ‘flood of yellow-covered literature 
with which some countries are afflicted ; 
but the number of serious and merito- 
rious works in history, literature, and 
science constantly published would sur- 
prise most persons who suppose that 
the Italian mind is at a stand-still. 


Almost simultaneously in Germany 
and in England appear two works on 
the Epistles to the Corinthians by St. 
Clement of Rome. They are Clementis 
Romani ad Corinthios Epistola, by J. 
C. M. Laurent, published at Leipsic ; 
and S. Clement of Rome: the Two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, a revised 
text with introduction and notes, by 
J. B. Lightfoot. They are mainly valua- 
ble for their discussion as to the merits 
of the texts of the various Mss. 


The most interesting archzological 
discovery of our age, incomparable for 
its antiquity and its historic and philolo- 
gical interest, is unquestionably the one 
lately made by M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
dragoman of the consulate of France 
at Jerusalem. It is that of a Hebrew 
inscription of the year 896 before Christ, 
cut on a monolith by order of Mescha, 
King of Moab, a contemporary of the 
kings Joram and Josaphat. The stone 
on which the inscription is graven is in 
dimension three feet four inches by 
about two feet. The inscription itself 
is in thirty-four lines, each line contain- 
ing from thirty-three to thirty-five let- 
ters. Itis said that there is no known 
Hebrew monument comparable in an- 
tiquity with this. M. le Comte de 
Vogiié lately presented a memoir con- 
cerning it to the French Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles-Lettres, which is 
now published by Baudry, Paris: Za 
Stele de Mesa, Roi de Moab, 896 avant 
Fésus Christ. 
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LIFTING THE VEIL. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. Pp. 
200, 


This book was probably suggested 
by Gates Ajar. It is an attempt to 
say something about the future state of 
the human race. In some respects the 
volume is more valuable than Miss 
Phelps’s endeavor to convey an idea of 
the happiness of paradise. It is not so 
materialistic. Yet both works are very 
defective, because of the simple fact that 
neither of the authors know any thing 
of that which makes heaven to be hea- 
ven—the beatific vision. Their high- 
est ideal is perfect intellectual content- 
ment, with unimpeded exercise of our 
natural capacities and the companion- 
ship of our friends and our blessed Sa- 
viour. Yet it is encouraging to see that 
Protestants are writing such books as 
these. They are the expression of the 


deepest wants of the humansoul. They 
prove that the Protestantism of to-day 


has failed to answer these wants. If we 
were not already perfectly convinced, 
they would convince us, that when the 
truth is adequately presented to these 
souls, they will gladly accept it. 


PASSAGES FROM THE ENGLISH NOTE- 
Books OF NATHANIEL HAw- 
THORNE. Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Co. 1870. 2 vols. 


One great charm of these two volumes 
lies in the fact that they were never 
written for publication. But we regret 
the omission of certain passages. The 
editor of the volumes thought it’wise 
to withhold a portion of the notes which 
were afterward absorbed into one or 
another of the romances or papers in 
Our Old Home. Yet surely it would have 
been a pleasure to contrast the rough 
sketch contained in his notes with the 
elaborate and finely-finished picture 
which Mr. Hawthorne afterward pre- 
sented to the public. The editor tells 


us that these cartoons were carefully 
finished even “at the first stroke.” 
However, the volumes will always be 
valuable, because they give a clear in- 
sight of their author’s character. If 
one writes his every-day impressions 
of places, persons, and events, he gives 
the world a picture of his mind. Thus 
when these series of notes are complet- 
ed by the notes upon America and Italy, 
we shall be enabled to form a far truer 
estimate of this distinguished American 
writer than we could possibly do from 
those works which have given him a 
name in literature, both in his own coun- 
try and in more critical and fastidious 
England. 


HIDDEN SAINTS: LIFE OF SGUR 
Maric. New York: D. & J. Sad- 
lier & Co. 1870. Pp. 215. 


In many respects this is a useful con- 
tribution to our Catholic literature. It 
tells the story of a workwoman who at- 
ed a very high degree of Christian per- 
fection. Inits matter, the book reminds 
one of Marie-Eustelle Harpain, but it 
does not greatly resemble it in its com- 
position. A religious biography can do 
good in two ways. It can edify the 
readers with the history of remarkable 
piety and virtue. And it can also elevate 
and refine our minds, if it be written in 
pure and correct English. Unfortunate- 
ly, this biography does not possess this 
character. Its very title is an example 
of a fault which is frequently seen 
throughout the volume. It is the “ Life 
of Seur Marie,” not Sister Mary. When 
this good girl addresses her director, 
she does not say “ Father,” but it must 
be “ fon Pére,” and without the accent 
to which that word is lawfully entitled. 
Surely it is absurd affectation to ruin a 
beautiful thought and a good English 
sentence by mixing with it two or three 
French words. But this is not the only 
fault of the volume. It speaks of 
“promises of milk and water,” an ex- 
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pression which contains no definite idea. 
It informs us that Sister Mary “went 
straight to church.” Who can tell 
whether the author intends to say that 
she went to church zmmediately or went 
there by the most direct way? Then, 
too, if this book be intended to form 
one of a series of biographies of persons 
who are not canonized, why call them 
“ Hidden Saints”? The holy see has 
always wished us to be most careful in 
the use of this word. But these fauits 
do not destroy the value of the book. 
They are only blemishes, and in a fu- 
ture edition we hope to find them com- 
pletely removed. 


Marion. A Tale of French Society 
under the Old Régime. Baltimore: 
Kelly, Piet & Co. 1870. Pp. 176. 


Marion is a woman of “stiff figure, 
bony hands, bloodshot eyes, and innum- 
erable wrinkles, always reminding one of 
stories about vampires and ghouls.” (P. 
4.) This sentence gives a fair idea of the 
style and literary value of this novel. It 
is filled with similar nonsensical and 
overdrawn descriptions. We must, there- 
fore, beg leave to differ from the very 
modest opinion expressed in the preface, 
that the book has a character “which 
stamps it as one that the young may 
read with profit.” On the contrary, it 
is a shame that such a story should be 
translated and allowed to live in another 
language than the one in which it was 
originally written. However, we will do 
it justice. There is one mark of com- 
mon sense about the book. It is this 
—both the author and translator have 
concealed their names, 


THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. By Cap- 
tain W. F. Lyons. New York: D. 
& J. Sadlier. 1870. Pp. 357. 


We do not believe the sentiment 
which Shakespeare has put in the mouth 
of Mark Antony, that 


“ The evil which men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


It is not true that men delight in re- 
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calling the faults of their fellow-men ; 
and especially do the dead claim our 
forgiveness and compassion. We are 
truly sorry, therefore, to find in this 
volume speeches which reflect no cre- 
dit from a literary point of view upon 
General Meagher, and which, moreover, 
contain doctrines most clearly condemn- 
ed by the Catholic Church. Out of re- 
spect to the many good qualities of 
Meagher, we wish to forget his faults. 
We would wish also to remember, and 
we wish his countrymen to remember, 
his manly virtues. But until the speech 
beginning on page 280 of this volume 
is omitted, we cannot recommend this 
book to the Catholic public, or consider 
it a worthy monument of Thomas Fran- 
cis Meagher. 


HISTORY OF THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE ORDER OF THE VISITATION. 
Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1870. 
Pp. 271. 


Few books issued by Catholic pub- 
lishers are more interesting and useful 
than this history of the Order of the Vi- 
sitation. Besides the history of their 
foundation, it contains the lives of se- 
veral members of the order ; among them 
Mademoiselle De La Fayette, a rela- 
tive of the general so distinguished in 
our war for independence. The book 
merits a wide circulation. 


ALASKA AND ITS RESOURCES; 
W. H. Dall. 
pard. 1870. 


By 
Boston: Lee & She- 


Mr. Dall was “ the director of the sci- 
entific corps of the late Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Expedition.” His book is 
the result of great industry, and is high- 
ly creditable to him every way. Those 
who desire to know something worth 
knowing about this singular region will 
find this work very interesting. The 
writer says in his introduction that he 
“has specially endeavored to convey as 
much information as his scope would al- 
low in regard to the native inhabitants, 
history, and resources of the country. 
This end,” he adds, “has been kept 
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steadily in view, perhaps, at the risk of 
dulness.” We think he has succeeded 
admirably, and have no fear whatever 
that any one capable of appreciating the 
book is likely to find it dull. 


PARADISE OF THE EARTH. Translated 
from the French of Abbé Sanson by 
Rev. F. Ignatius Sisk. Baltimore : 
John Murphy & Co. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society. 1870. 
Pp. 528. 


This book was originally written for 
religious, though we presume it is now 
intended to have a wider circulation. 
The means of finding happiness is treat- 
ed under a two-fold head: First, Re- 
moval of obstacles; second, Practice 
of the solid virtues. The chapters which 
treat of the mortification of the passions 
are carefully written. Indeed, the author 
has wished to present the teaching ot 
the saints and doctors of the church 
rather than his own opinions. 


LORETTO ; OR THE CHOICE. By George 


H. Miles. 
tion. 
1870. 


New and enlarged edi- 
Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 
Pp. 371. 


This story presents a very fair picture 
of Southern Catholic society. The cha- 
racters in it are mostly well conceived. 
They are not impossible persons. No- 
thing extraordinary happens to any one 
of them. They speak in a natural man- 
ner. The plot, too, though simple, is very 
pleasingly developed, and the interest 
of the reader constantly maintained. 
For all these good qualities, so rare in 
modern works of fiction, the book de- 
serves a hearty recommendation. But 
beyond all this, the story merits praise 
for the sound principles of morality 
which appear on every page, and which 
the author presents in a manner at once 
pleasing and truthful, 
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DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF 
Jesus. By Secondo Franco, S. J. 
Baltimore ;: John Murphy & Co. 1870, 
Pp. 305. 


This manual of devotion makes a very 
handsome appearance in its dress of blue 
and gold. Its object is to explain clearly 
the essence of the worship of the Sacred 
Heart. Yet this book is not in any sense 
a controversial work. It is written for 
devout Catholics. It will be of service 
to any one who wishes to gain a know- 
ledge of the interior life of our Redeemer 
by studying his sacred heart. The 
book is filled with fervent sentences and 
devout aspirations, which will help the 
reader to become like Him “who was 
meek and humble of heart.” 


BEEcH BiuFF: A Tale ot the South. 
By Fannie Warner. Philadelphia. P. 
F. Cunningham. 


In this volume we have what purports 
to be the experience of a Northern lady 
in the sunny South, during a three 
years’ residence as governess in the 
State of Georgia. The tale, which is 
written in a pleasing and natural style, 
is entirely free from all sensational inci- 
dents, and has a strong under-current 
of sound practical Catholicity. It will 
be none the less acceptable to many as 
being descriptive of a phase ot society 
which is now (happily, in some respects) 
‘among the things that were.” 


WONDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Lefevre. 
To which is added a chapter on Eng- 
lish Architecture. By R. Donald. 
1 vol. 12mo. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. 


A beautiful little book, containing il- 
lustrations of some of the finest crea- 
tions of the great architects of the world. ° 
It is both entertaining and instructive. 








